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PREFACE. 



The main design of the following book, was to give informa- 
tion to the very many persons in the author's field of labor, 
whose ideas of the Protestant Episcopal Church have been of 
the most erroneous, ai^d consequently unfavorable character. 
Hence, he has endeavored to state the common objections to 
the Church, as they actually exist, and has confined himself, 
in answering them, to the kind of argument which he had 
fonnd most satisfactory in the course of his past experience. 

The author is well aware that there are several valuaUe 
works in print, admirably adapted to the same end, and the 
more deserving of encouragement because they are the pro- 
dactions of our own writers. The apology of the late lament-* 
ed Bishop Hobart, Dr. Bowdeil's letters to Dr. Miller, Dr. 
Cooke's excellent Essay, the popular Sermons of Dr. Chapman, 
the Episcopal Manual of the late pious Dr. Wilmer, are all 
works of * merit, with the usefulness and acceptableness of 
vhich, the present volume is neither designed nor expected 
to interfere. The views of the author, however, are not, in aU 
resptds, the same with some of these highly esteemed writers ; 
<nd the train of reflection which he has presented in the di»- 
eoBsion of the nature and powers of the Episcopal office, al- 
though familiar to his thoughts and frequently expressed by 
him in conversation lor many years, has not hitherto received 
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SO prominent a place in our publications, as it seems to re- 
quire. 

He is also aware that some of his opinions will be found un- 
acceptable to numbers of good and Respectable men, as well 
within as without his own communion, and he knows of no par' 
ty, to whom, as a whole, he can turn, with the confidence of 
receiving commendation. His views on the Baptismal office, 
on Revivals, on the Temperance Society, on Episcopacy, and 
on sundry important questions discussed in the Dissertation, 
will be found objectionable to many : to some for one cause, 
and to some for another; but perhaps to most, for the very com- 
mon reason, that they have always thought differently. Nor 
will the censure of such judges, either surprise or grieve the 
author. He has not lived so long without discovering, that 
the majority of men are too indolent or too prejudiced to re-ex- 
amine an opinion which they have once adopted and expres- 
sed ; and, hence, their estimate of other minds, like Swift's 
playful definition of orthodoxy, turns upon the simple ques- 
tion. Does the writer think as I do ? or does he think like 
those who lead the party to which I choose to belong ? If yea 
— ^he speaks like an oracle. If nay — ' there is no truth in 
him.' 

In the face, however, of this danger, the author has con- 
ceived it his duty to proceed ; not because he is insensible to 
praise, or regardless of censure, but because the ' Soldiers of 
Christ' may not be turned aside from the maintenance of his 
truth, by any suggestion of a personal nature. The subjects 
on which his ideas may be thought most peculiar^ have been 
under his examination fo^r years, not only with the best atten- 
tion in his power, but with all tl^e helps he could derive fi-om 
the learned iab^s of others. The opinions hete presented. 
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liierefofe, are not hasty nor crude, nor are.they in any respect, 
new doctrines. But they are results derived, as he conceives, 
from the Fountain of Truth, approved by the primitive Church, 
and sustained by the principles of the reformation ; and he 
pats them forth because he believes them to be the truth, 
and because he is fully persuaded that the interests of truth 
lie identical with the interests of the Gospel. 

But although the ideas expressed in the following pages, are 
neither new nor hastily adopted by the author, yet he has to 
acknowledge that they have been somewhat hastily put togeth- 
er :— too hastily for his own satisfaction, and— it may be — for 
the satisfaction of his friends. His apology rests upon his 
strotig desire/ that the chapters contained in the latter part of 
the dissertation^ and treating on our ecclesiastical judiciary 
system, might be placed before the Church some months previ- 
ous to the approaching General Convention, in the hope that 
some course* may there be taken which might save his own 
diocese the trouble of any particular legislation on the subject, 
and enable our clergy and our people to arrive at definite con- 
clasions on a class of topics, always of high practical impor- 
tance to the peace, the order, and the character of the Church, 
bat only /tf/f to be of" consequence, unhappily, during those 
occasional emergencies, which occur but rarely, and do not 
continue long. Doubtless, this is one reason why the subject 
lias not been folly provided for before. Surely, however, 
since the Church possesses a constitution and laws, it is high 
time that all should know, who are the judges, whose official 
<hty it is to construe them. Surely, since we have Governors 
or Presidents appointed over our dioceses, and justly charac^ 
terize them as having descended from the original Apostolic 
platform, it is high time to understand what powers they have 
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derived from that primithre source, and how they are to be 
sustained in exeroising them. And as these topics involve 
principles of equal interest to every part of the Church, it seems 
fit that they should npt be asserted in any particular diocese, 
until the whole Church has had an opportunity of acting, un-> 
derstandingly, upon them. 

Separated, as we are, from each other, throughout the wide 
extent of the United States, and each continually occupied by 
those daily duties which may not be slighted nor postponed, 
the author had no method within his reach, more likely to 
turn the attention of the General Convention to the defects of 
our ecclesiastical judiciary system, than an early publication 
of this volume. Let this be accepted as his motive for a mea- 
sure of haste, which under other circumstances, he would 
himself have deprecated; although he does not aspire to that 
class of authorship, which finds a stimulus for protracted la- 
bor, in the hope of wide renown, or in the anticipated praises 
of posterity. 

The writer has but one word to add, and that is on the sub- 
ject of his authorities. He thought it better to confine himself to 
a few distinguished names in two particular periods — the first, 
the period of the primitive Church before the Nicene Council 
— ^the second, the period connected with, and immediately 
succeeding the reformation. IrenaBus, Tertullian, Cyprian 
and Eusebius, of the first, — Luther, Melancthon, Calvin, 
Hooker, Chillingworth, Burnet, &c. of the second, are chiefly 
cited. The notes were in no instance taken at second hand ; 
and therefore, he considers himself altogether responsible for 
theur entire fidelity : and the originals are added, at the foot 
of the page, in order that all who prefer it may make their 
own translation. The limits assigned, to the book, which it 
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was important to confine within a moderate compass, obliged 
the author to adopt this course, instead of undertaking to ex- 
patiate at large through the immense field of learning, which 
has been cultivated — and sometimes unprofitably enough— on i 

the subjects in question. Nor even upon this plan, has he ' 

given place to more than a small part of the passages which * 

he had noted for insertion ; although, if he is not greatly de- 
ceived, there will be found an ample sufficiency of the best 
authority on every point which called for its support. 

He commits his humble work to the candid consideration of 
his readers ; and especially to the blessing of Him, who is the 
Great Head of the Church, and who has promised to be with 
it, * akoayy even to the end of the world,^ 

Burlington, Vermont, > 
May Sd, 1835. ) 
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1 Thess. v. 21. 

FKOVE ALL THIMGS, HOLD FAST THAT WHICH IS GOOD. 

^ Come utito me all ye that are weary and heavy laden, and 
I will give you rest/ is the gracious command and sure 
promise of the Redeemer. And the mode in which we 
are to obey the command so as to obtaip the fulfilment of 
the promise, was set forth by tlie Apostle Peter, on the day 
of Pentecost, when he said to the conscience-stricken mul'- 
titude, * Repent and be baptised every one of you, for the 
remission of sins, and ye shall receive the Holy Ghost.' Of 
those who heard Ais exhortation, three thousand converts 
yielded their hearts to Christ Jesus without delay, acknow- 
ledging him as the Lord of life and glory. They were 
baptised forthwith, and taken into communion with the 
Apostles ; and thus was formed the Church of God under 
the Gospel dispensation, to which we are told ' the Lord ad- 
ded daily such as should be saved.' 

That Church, my brethren, still exists, to attest the truth 
and power of its divine Master. Compared, in the begin- 
ning, to a grain of mustard seed, it has become a great tree, 
with many branches. And still, those who would be saved 
must be added unto it, must profess the same repentance and 
&ith, and receive the same ordinances, and hold communion 
with its ministry, for there is no other mode revealed whereby 
we may enter the kingdom of heaven. 



2 THE VARIETY OF SECT3 LECTURE 1. 

, But how is this to be done satisfactorily, in our day ? At 
first, the Church was one ; the Apostles were united ; yea, the 
thousands who were converted by their preaching, were of 
one heart and one soul, and no man desirous of coining to 
Christ could mistake the body to which he should attach 
himself. Would to heaven that it were so still ! But, un- 
happily, the same depravity of nature, which, since the fall, 
has always striven against the truth of God, in process of 
time obscured, and almost obliterated the features of the 
Apostolic system. As the Church under the patriarchal 
dispensation became corrupted by idolatry — as Israel, al- 
though favored by the miraculous interpositions and re- 
corded institutions of the Lord, fell into the same snare, — 
so the lapse of a few centuries brought upon the Apostolic 
Church, a flood of superstition and of error, which rolled 
onwards, continually swelling to its height, under the influ- 
ence of popery, until it was checked and driven back by 
the reformation. Then, led by the Spirit of Truth, and 
faithfully endeavoring to. be guided by the Scriptures, Lu- 
ther, and Calvin, and Zuinglius, and the martyrs of the 
Church of England, did, indeed, victoriously resist the 
usurpations and expose the sophistry of the Church of 
Rome. They did succeed in rescuing multitudes from the 
yoke of priestly tyranny, and in establishing a far purer and 
more Scriptural system. But to restore the primitive union 
of the Church of Christ was impossible. Nay, they could 
not even establish union amongst themselves ; for although, 
in the fundamental articles of faith, there was a very close 
and true agi'eement, yet in the doctrine of the sacraments, 
in the mode of worship, and in the ministry, there were 
difierences not capable of reconcilement. Nor was this un- 
happy diversity the extent of the evil ; for, since the days 
of the reformers, the propensity to discord has increased, 
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until it passes the learning of most men to count the variety 
of sects, or trace the causes of their separation. 

It is an unfailing ground of humble thankfulness with 
those who belong to the English branch of the reformation, 
that this grievous multiplication of schisms did not arise in 
the communion of that Church. Thanks be to God, that 
the principles of primitive order which her martyred re- 
fomiers were led to adopt, remain to this hour, undisturbed 
by any religious commotion, 6rmer from every assault, and 
brighter from every examination. Above all, we would 
render our praises to his gracious Providence, that amongst 
the free institutions of this favored country, the only de- 
scendant from the Church of England — ^the Protestant 
Episcopal Church of the United States — stands unconnect- 
ed with any civil government, untiieimmelled by any union 
of Church and State, on the simple foundation of Scriptu- 
ral truth and Apostolic sanction. No other foundation do 
we desire ; no other sanction do we ask ; for it was to the 
Apostolic Church the promise of the Saviour was given, 
^Lo I am with you alway, even to the end of the world.' 

But although we are justified in thus disclaiming all part 
or lot in the dissentions and divisions of the Church of 
Christ, still the fact that these dissentions and divisions ex- 
bt, is not the less a stumbling block in the way of those 
who desire to be united to the Saviour. The intelligent 
believer cannot help knowing, that in the variety of reli- 
gious opinions he is liable to be led astray. He cannot 
suppose that all the sects are equally right, when he finds 
them mutually opposed in the bitter animosity of polemic 
warfare. He cannot think that the Prince of peace de- 
signed his followers to be thus divided into hostile bands, 
who should be held back from the conquest of the world, 
by their constant feuds amongst each other. And the dan- 
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ger is not seldom to be apprehended, that the distraction of 
judgment — ^the difficulty of choice amongst the various par- 
ties in the Lord's household may keep many a willing heart 
in suspense, and serve as an apology for procrastination, 
until the hour of decision has gone by, and perhaps until 
the very day of grace has departed. 

Under these circumstances, it is no wonder that the 
choice of the awakened mind is commonly a matter of cus- 
tom, or of caprice, or of personal partiality. The convert 
desires to devote himself to Christ> and seek his favor in 
the way of his own divine appointment ; but instead of pa- 
tiently examining which of the various denominations around 
him agrees best with the Apostolic Church, he determines 
his selection in favor of that particular sect in which be 
was brought up, or which happens to be most convenient, 
or with the minister of which he may be most pleased. 
Manifestly, however, this course is not reconcilable with 
sound judgment or right reason. It is the express com- 
mand of the Apostle that we ' prove all things, and hold 
fast that which is good.' And if this precept was neces- 
sary at a time when there was but one controversy in the 
Church, how much more necessary must it be when there 
are so many ! 

But perhaps the most simple mode in which we can de- 
monstrate the importance of this point, is the following. If 
we had lived during the ministry of the Saviour upon earth, 
and desired to come unto him that we might have life, it is 
plain that we should have approached him in person, and 
have left all that we might follow him, as did his other dis- 
ciples. Before he ascended into heaven, he constituted 
the Apostles his representatives, saying expressly, * Behold 
I give unto you the keys of the kingdom of heaven, whose- 
soever sins ye remit, they are remitted to them, and whose- 
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soever sins ye retain, they are retained.' * As my Father 
bath sent roe, even so send I you.' * Whoso receiveth you 
receiveth me, and whoso receiveth ine^ receiveth him that 
sent me.' * Go ye into all the world, and preach the Gos- 
pel', ^ Teaching all nations, and baptising them in the name 
of the Father, and of the Son, and of the Holy Ghost, and 
lo ! I am with you alway even to the end of the world.' 
Of course, had we lived in the days of th^ Apostles, our 
only mode of conning to Christ would have been to come 
to them, bis appointed representatives, professing our pen- 
itence aj^d faith, receiving baptism, and uDiting om-selves to 
their visible commilnion or fellowship. 

Suppose, however, that we had lived in the age next foI« 
lowing the Apostles, when the Church was no longer fa* 
vored with their personal ministry, but only with the min-* 
btry of those whom they had ordained to succeed them, is it 
pot plain that we should have come to Christ by uniting with 
these successors of the Apostles, who were thus set in their 
place and acted by their express authority ? And if, in that 
age, we found some societies called Christian, who had de« 
parted from the Apostles' doctrbe or fellowship in any re- 
spect, should we not have avoided thqm, and preferred uni« 
ting with those Churches which continued faithful to the 
Apostolic rule in all things ? And should we not have con* 
sidered ourselves bound to act upon the same principle, 
whether wa had lived in the second age after the Apostles, 
or the third, or the fourth, or the nineteenth century of the 
Christian era ? 

But now that Christendom is divided into so many sects, 
is not the path of our duty the same, although the mode of 
discovering it may be more troublesome ? Are we not still 
required to use all the diligence in our power to sele;ct odr 
Church according to its adherence to the Apostles ? And if. 
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through presumption, or carelessness, or indolence, or the 
gratification of fancy, or the mere influence of prejudice or 
habit, we decline this investigation, do we not expose our- 
selves to the charge of wilful neglect on a point which may, 
for aught we know, be of unspeakable importance to the 
spiritual welfare, not only of ourselves, but of the whcJe 
Israel of God ? 

I am well aware that men are apt to save themselves the 
trouble of this examination, and satisfy their consciences by 
saying, it is all the same thing what church they join, if they 
are only faithful and sincere. But they do not talk thus 
on any other subject of comparison. Even if it be taken 
for granted that the various sects are only so many ways to 
the same place, yet there must be a ground of selection 
among them. One way must needs be the best. Even if it 
be conceded that the various sects are only as so many hous- 
es in the same village, yet it ought not to be a question of 
indifference which of these houses we should choose to 
make our home. These illustrations, however, do not meet 
the question fairly, because no sober minded reader of the 
Scriptures can believe, that the Apostles formed a variety of 
Churches, such as we see at the present day, filled with mu- 
tual dislike and animosity. Nor can it be denied, that the 
promises of Christ were given only to the Apostles, and to 
the Church of their planting. The way prescribed by them , 
was one way to the kingdom of heaven — ^not many. The 
body which they intended the disciples of Christ to form, 
was one body — ^not many. And although I shall not dis- 
pute the title of any society of professing Christians to be 
accounted a part of the catholic or universal Church — nay,, 
while I prefer the most liberal definition of the term, and 
rejoice in the hope that the Church above will include the 
true hearted amongst them all — ^yet I cannot in honestjr 
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conceal that there must be both sin and danger in despising 
the role of Apostolic conibrmity^ and in presumptuously 
placing upon an eqnafity in the sight oi heaven^ those who 
cannot commune together upon earth. 

A vrise man, receiving medicine ibr the body finom the 
hands of his phy^ian, keeps close to all the dkections of 
the prescription. Can he be wise in the judgment of God, 
who deak less prudently with the medicine for the soul ? 
The bodily medicine may cure, it is true,, even when many 
of the directions are disregarded ; but would any man of 
pnidence venture upon the exp^ment, if it could be help* 
ed? So the doctrine of the Gospel may save, when many 
of the Apostolic rules are overIo(Aed, but who would trifle 
with a question of such solemn moment, or exchange a 
suie |»omise for a probaUlity ? 

But the difficulty presented by this question, may require 
fiirther reflection before it is fully understood. Let us, then, 
endeavor to ascertain, whether the common doctrine that 
all denominations are equally safe, will bear examination. 

The respectable society of Friends, frequently called 
Quakers, are well known, as professing Christianity, and as 
being on some points remarkably xealous followers of the 
preeepts of the GospeL Their love of peace — their order 
■—their patient endurance of persecution — what more love- 
ly exhibition, of practical religion have modem days to boast, 
than this remarkable people have displayed in these par- 
ticulars ? But they have adopted the erroneous idea that 
a purer dispensation of the Gospel was committed to Greorge 
Fox, the founder of this sect, -winch superseded in som# re- 
spects the durections of Apostolic rule, and hence they have 
no order of the ministry, no water baptism, no administra- 
tion of the communion. Tb^ women are allowed to teach 
in public equally with men, and they are strong opponents in 
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all these points, of the Church established by the Aposdes. 
Now is it competent for us to say, that the pious and sin- 
cere Quaker shall be cast out of the kingdom of Christ, on 
account of these serious errors in his system ? God forbid. 
We are not the judges of our fellows. Nay, it is the voice 
of the Redeemer himself which saith, * Judge not, that ye 
be not judged.' On the other hand, shall we admit that 
the pious Quaker is on an equality with those, who, being 
equally sincere, have retained &ithfully the whole system 
of the Book of God ? Surely not, for this would be an 
absurdity. It is preposterous to say, that the man who 
is in error can be on an equality with him that is not in er- 
ror. It is preposterous to say that he who departs from the 
rules of the Christian Church, is as safe, as he who dili- 
gently keeps them. Consequently, while we behold the 
Quaker with all benevolence of feeling, and willingly praise 
every thing in his faith and practice which accords with the 
Word of God, we hesitate not to declare, plainly and une- 
quivocally, that he has fallen into error on the points speci- 
fied; that in this error, we cannot take any part, nor can we 
give it either allowance or encouragement ; while, neverthe- 
less, we do not undertake to define the peril to which it 
exposes him before God, but leave him to that tribunal 
before which we must all stand, at the day of final retribu- 
tiaa* 

The Swedenborgians are another sect, not so generally 
known, but, in some respects, equally peculiar. They 
discard the Trinity, insisting that there is but one Person in 
the Godhead, although they difiTer most decidedly firom the 
other opponents of the Trinity, because they conceive our 
Lord Jesus Christ to be the incarnation of that one Person, 
the Father Almighty, and therefore not only worship and 
adore him, but him alone. Their leader in this and a great 
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variety of other points not necessary to be noticed here, was 
the celebrated Baron Emanuel Swedenborg, whose books 
they receive as an immediate revelation from heaven, and 
in obedience to whose authority, they construe the Bible in 
a manner w^hich makes it truly a sealed book to the ordinary 
reader. But are we competent to deny the fellowship of 
Christ to the sincere Swedenborgian, on account of his er- 
rors, plain and grievous as we may hold them to be ? Nay, 
my brethren. The power of this judgment is the prero- 
gative of our divine Master. Or shall we presume to say 
that there is no peril in his doctrines — ^that he is as safe as 
if he had remained steadfastly in the whole truth of God, 
prescribed in the only infallible directory ? Impossible ! 
fortius would be an equally presumptuous and unauthorized 
decision. So that here, again, as in the other case, we 
may feel the kindness of Christian charity and indulge the 
anticipation of Christian hope ; but it is not for us to confound 
truth with error, or undertake to promise salvation on any 
other conditions than those, which the blessed Author of 
salvation has himself proclaimed through his commissioned 
agents. 

The Roman Catholic, on the other hand, while he stands 
boldly prominent as the defender of Apostolical authority, 
has been led to mingle with the doctrines of primitive truth, 
a vast mass of superstition. The worship of the Virgm 
and the saints — the tenet of transubstantiation — the de- 
priving the laity of the sacramental cup — the priestly power 
of absolution — the purgatorial punishments, over which the 
Pope is supposed to exercise uncontrolled dominion— 
with many other human additions to the pure faith of the 
Apostolic day, — ^all shew the sad propensity of the mind of 
fallen man to wander from the heavenly simplicity of the 
Gospel. But shall these errors deprive the pious and sin- 
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cere Roman Catholic of the ultimate favor of the Re- 
deemer ? Far be it from us to say so. Nay, we doubt 
ooty that many of that corrupt Church have found their 
way to the mercy of Christ, notwithstanding the grievous 
heresies of their system. Shall we, however, for this rea- 
son, presume to say that there is no danger in these errors, 
or place the maintalners of them on an equality with those 
who have been faithful to the original platform erected by 
Apostolic hands? As little right have we to say this as 
the other. It behoves us solemnly and carefiiUy to search 
for truth in every thing connected with our religious du- 
ties, and to hold it steadfast when we have found it. In 
the truth alone can we be safe. There is always danger in 
error. And although we cannot draw the line where the 
portion of error may prove fatal, and therefore, most carefully 
abstain from pronouncing a sentence of exclusion, which 
belongs, not to us, but to the Eternal Judge, yet we must 
never presume, in the exercise of our charity, to disregard 
the authority and regulations of his Word ; nor may we 
expect an equal portion of his favor upon conflicting sys- 
tems, which are not equally directed by the counsel of his 
will. 

It is very manifest that the same simple principle runs 
through the whole question of sectarian controversy. The 
Apostles of Christ were the only persons commissioned by 
him to establish the laws of his Church for all time to 
come. For this work they had the special guidance of 
the Holy Spirit. The Church, as established by them, was 
doubtless, one, and not many. And as the various divis- 
ions of our day cannot be all equally near that standard, 
and as the divine promises were given to no other, it re- 
sults, that just in proportion as we are in 'accordance with 
the Apostles, we have our part in xh^X blessing, and no 
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father. And, of course, the notion that all are equal in 
the divine judgment, and that it matters not to which 
we attach ourselves, can neither be justified by reason nor 
Scripture. 

I conclude, therefore, that notwithstanding the variety 
of sects into which the Christian community is divided ; 
notwithstanding the kindest judgment of charity and hope 
toward them all, the obligation to examine which, amongst 
them, has adhered the most closely to the Apostolic rule, 
is binding upon every roan who possesses intelligence and 
opportunity to make the examination. The only apology 
which can excuse from the performance of this duty, must 
be derived from a deficiency of the information required to 
detennine the question. Such information, however, we 
possess, in the Scriptures of divine troth, and in the history 
of the Primitive Church ; and if I do not greatly deceive 
myself, the evidence derived from these sources, as exhibi- 
ted in the following lectures, will be found abundantly 
sufficient to prove, that the Protestant Episcopal Church, 
as now existing m the United States, is the most closely 
conformed to the Church of the Apostles, in the doctrines 
of faith, in worship and discipline, in ordination and gov- 
ernment, which include all that belongs to the most com- 
prehensive description of the Church of Christ. 

If any special reasons be desired for the present under- 
taking, let them be derived firom the fact, that the Pro- 
testant Episcopal Church is greatly misunderstood, and, 
therefore grievously misrepresented, by a large portion of 
the Christian community ; that her government is accused 
of being monarchical ; that her worship is styled an exhi- 

Ihition of popish formality ; that her doctrines are said to 
<leny the necessity of any spiritual change of heart ; that 
her communion is supposed to be open to the licentious 
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aod profane, as much as to the faithful and consistent ; 
and that she is reported to be the foe of vital piety, and 
of evangelical religion. There are very few persons in 
our country, who have not had many opportunities of hear- 
ing more or less of these railing accusations ; and deeply is 
it to be lamented, that they sometimes proceed from those, 
whom we feel every dbposition to respect and esteem as 
Christian brethren. In the spirit of meekness, as I trust, 
though not of fear, I offer to disprove these charges, with 
such little measure of ability as it hath pleased God to en- 
dow me withal ; not desiring to return railing for railing, or 
to repel these unkind and unjust aspersions by casting re- 
proach or censure on other parts of the Christian commu- 
nity, but simply to speak the words of truth and soberness, 
in the hope that, however humble the work may be, he 
who is the God of truth, will give it his blessing. 
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John hi. S* 

IZCKFT ▲ MAN BE BORN OF WATER, AND OF THE SPIRIT, HE CANNOT ENTER INTO 
THE KINGDOM OF GOD. 

Haying shewn, my brethren5 in my first lecture, the great 
principle which should guide us in the selection of our 
Church, in these days of sectarian division, namely, that 
tbe Church which is truly identified with the Apostolic pat- 
tern, is that in which we have the most perfect assuranoe 
of the divilie blessing ; I have now to enter upon the next 
part of my undertaking, the proving that our own branch 
of the universal Church, taken as a whole, possesses this 
unspeakable privilege, beyond any other portion of the 
Christian community. And I beseech you to remember, 
that my desigp is not to assault or trouble tbe choice of 
othets, but to defend and justify our own^ so as to fiimish, 
to every candid and inquiring mind> a satisfactory refutation 
of the injurious accusations which many of our pious but 
mistaken brethren have brought against us. I do not de- 
sire to believe^ I confess to you, that our accusers wish 
to do us wrong. I cannot bring myself to the point of 
charging good inen with intentional calumny. Fain would 
I suppose that they misrepresent us, either through igno- 
rance, which better information would dbpel, or through 
an erroneous system of. thoi^ght in relation to the questioo 
at issue ; and^ therefore, I cannot deny myself the hope 

9 
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that more correct views and kindlier feelings may be the 
result of my course, however far I may be from doing the 
subject the justice it deserves. 

The first topic to which I shall direct your attention, is 
the all-important question of evangelical doctrine. It is 
not denied, that we maintain, in their fullest latitude, the 
cardinal points of the Trinity, the divinity of Christ, his 
incarnation, his perfect obedience to the law, and the bles- 
sed atonement rendered for our sins by his sacrifice upon 
the cross, through which alone we are justified before God, 
by faith. The corruption of the human heart by nature, 
rfnce the fall, and the necessity of the divine inflaence of 
the Holy Spirit, to every good thought, desire, and action, 
are also admitted to be held by us, and for the most part, 
in their true scriptural extent of meaning. But it is averred 
that we retain many gross errors notwithstanding ; for ex- 
ample, that all persons, whether mfants or adults, are bom 
again in baptism, without any regard to a change of heart; 
that our bishops can forgive sins, and confer the Holy 
Ghost in the ordinance of confirmation, for which no other 
qualification is required than a mere verbal repetition of 
the creed, the Lord's prayer, the ten commandments, and 
the catechism ; that all who are baptised and confirmed may 
come to the holy communion without any examination, any 
relation of experience, or any renunciation of worldly 
pleasure ; and thus, that although we profess, in our articles, 
all the fundamental points of sound Christian doctrine, we 
have only the fonn of godliness, being destitute of its 
power ; so that with * a name to live,' we are, in fact, 
dead to all true sense of vital religion. In farther cor- 
roboration of these serious charges, it is said that our 
clergy, as a body, are indifferent to missionary eflforts, aod 
to the Bible society ; that they are opposed to prayer 
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meetiogs, and revivals ; and that they are hostile to the 
temperaoce referm. 

Now here is, truly, a mass, of accusation ; enough, in all 
reason, to alarm any simple soul who can be induced to 
believe it just ; and more thah enough to account for the 
very evil repute in which we are said to stand with a large 
number of our brethren, who, hearing their spiritual guides 
repeat these charges, take it very naturally for granted that, 
we deserve all the opprobrium cast upon us. But let us 
patiently examine the catalogue, separate what is false 
from what is true, and bring the result to the standard of 
the Scriptures ; and we fear not to assure you, that we 
shall not be found wanting in any doctrine, provided our 
frieods will be content to weigh our sentiments in the 
balance of the sanctuary. Of the various topics, however, 
which I have mentioned, a portion only of the first can be 
disposed of vrithin the limits of the present lecture, al- 
though I design to notice them all before the course is 
closed. 

The allegation, then, which I shall first answer, is the 
charge, that according to our views, regeneration, or the 
Dew birth, takes place in baptism; firom which our accusers 
deduce this inference, thai we do not require or expect any 
spiritual change of heart in the Christian profession. 

To this I reply, that I admit the charge, but totally de- 
ny the inference. I admit that the Church connects the 
new birth, or regeneration, vrith baptism ; but I deny that 
we (^spense with the requisition of a spiritual change of 
heart. So far fixxn it, that no body of Christians upon 
earth insist more strongly on the necessity of this change : 
none can hold more plainly, that if any man be in Clmst 
he is a new creature : none can set forth more cleariy, that 
without holiness no man shall see the Lord* 
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In order, however, to be fully understood upon a subject, 
which has been greatly obscured by raany of those who 
have undertaken to explain it, let me first cite those por- 
tions of our public formulary which bear upon the question. 

In the exhortation of the baptismal office, the minister 
quotes the declaration of Christ, that ^ none can enter the 
kingdom of God, except he be regenerate and bom anew, 
of water and the Holy Ghost,' and calls upon the congi'ega- 
tion to ofer their prayers, that the child or adult may be bap- 
tised ' with water and the Holy Ghost, received into Christ's 
holy Church, and made a lively member of the same.* 

In the prayer which follows, the Lord is besought to 
wash and sanctify the individual, whether child or adult, 
with the Holy Ghost. 

In the exhortation delivered immediately before the 
baptism, the minister is directed to say, ' Ye have prayed 
that our Lord Jesus Christ would vouchsafe to receive this 
individual, to release him firom sin^ to sanctify him with 
the Holy Ghost, to give him .the kingdom of. heaven and 
everlasting life. * Ye have heard also, that our Lord Jesus 
Christ hath promised -in his Gospel, to grant all those 
things that ye have prayed for, which promise he, for his 
part, will most surely keep and perform.' 

In the prayer just before the baptism, it is asked th$t 
the Lord * would sanctify this water to the mystical washing 
away of sin.' • After the baptism, the minister is directed 
to say, that the individual baptised is now, \ regenerate, and 
grafted into the body of Christ's Church,' and in the prayer 
which follows the baptism of infants, these words occur, 
' We yield thee hearty thanks, most merciful Father, that 
it hath pleased thee to regenerate this infant with thy Holy 
Spirit, to receive him for thine own child by adoption, and 
to incorporate him into thy holy Church.' 
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In the supplication after the baptism of adults, the niin« 
ister uses this language : ^ Give thy Holy Spirit to this 
person, that being now bora again, and made an heir of 
everlasting salvation, through our Lord Jesus Christ, he 
may continue thy servant, and attain, thy promises.' 

And in the concluding exhoitation, the minister addres- 
ses the person baptised, in these words : ^ And as for you, 
who have now by baptism put on Christ, it is your part 
and duty also, being made the child of God and of the 
light, by faith in Jesus Christ, to walk answerably to your 
Christian calling, and as becometh the children of light.' 

hi addition to all this, it is appointed for those who repeat 
the catechism, to say, that in baptism they were made 
' members of Christ, children of God, and inheritors of the 
kingdom of heaven ;' and in answer to the question in the 
wne catechism, ^What is the inward and spiritual grace in 
baptism ?' we read tliis reply : ^ A death unto sin, and a 
new birth unto righteousness : for being by nature born in 
«o, we are hereby made the children of grace.' 

If any thing more is required to shew our doctrine on 
this questioo, it is furnished by the explicit language of the 
S7th article, where we read that ^ baptism is a sign of re* 
generation, or new birth, whereby, as by an instrument, they 
diat receive baptism rightly, are grafted into the Church ; 
the promises of the forgiveness of sin, and of our adoption 
to. be the sons of God by the Holy Ghost, are visibly 
signed and sealed ; faith 4s confirmed, and grace increajsed 
by virtue of prayer unto God.' 

Now these various passages concur in the doctrine, that 
regeneration, or the new birth, is granted in baptism. I 
know that much higenuity and labor have been spent in 
the effi>rt to extract some other meaning from them, but 
m my mind, with no other effect than to shew how good 

2* 
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men mty waste their strength in support of any favorite 
theological error. For myself, I ccmsider the doetrine of 
the Church too clear for equivocation. Let us next try 
whether it be Apostolic doctrhie ; and this we shall find an 
easy subject of inquiry, if we only prosecute it rightly. 
But in order to arrive at definite ideaai upon the various 
points involved in the discussion, we shall consider, 

First, What is regeneration, or the new birth. 

Secondly, What is a change of heart. 

And Thirdly, What place do we assign to this change 
of heart in relation to baptism. 

1. Regeneration, as presented to us in Scripture, signi- 
fies that act of divine grace, through Jesus Christ, in which 
we are received as tlie sons of God by adoption. By our 
first generation, we are born the children of wrath, in con^ 
sequence of our corrupt and sinful nature ; and we must be 
bom again in order to become the children of God. This 
second generation is our regeneration. 

The great authority on this question is- our Lord's assu* 
ranee to Nicodemus, ' Verily, verily,' saith he, ' except a 
man be born again, he cannot see the kingdom of God.' 
And when Nicodemus wonders how this second birth could 
be, the Saviour explains his meaning, by saying * Verily, 
verily^ I say unto thee, except a man be bom of water, 
and of the Spirit, he cannot enter into the kingdom of 
God.' Now we have here the express declaration of 
Christ himself, that in the new birth, or the regeneration 
of the sinner, he is bom of water, and .of the Spirit ; in 
which it is remarkable that the water is placed first, as if 
to prove incontestably that the spiritual adoption follows 
the application of the water, instead of preceding it. 

2. Lei us next turn to the question, what is a change 
of heart ? The* heart, as you all know, is a figure of 
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speech, by which we mean the state of the affeetiQiis* 
In popular phraseology, we say, that the head is the seat 
of judgm^it, and the heart of feeling. And when we 
speak of a change of heart in a religious sense, we mean 
much the same as the Apostle more correctly describes 
onder the terms, ^ repentance towards God, and faith in our 
Lord Jesus Christ.' Indeed, repi^tance, in the original 
Greek, signifies a change of mind ; and in its full applica* 
tbn to the sinner, it would import all that the modem, and 
somewhat unscriptural phrase, change of heart, is supposed 
to mean. Before repentance, we think well of ourselves, 
and lightly of the Redeemer. We love sin and folly, and 
dislike the restraints which the divine law imposes on th^ 
gratification of pur appetites and inclinations. We devote 
our hearts, and with them our thoughts, and time, and sub* 
stance, to the lust of the flesh, and the lust of the eye, 
and the pride of life, without any dread of the divine con- 
demnation. We are not sorry for our transgressions; 
we do not confess them before God ; we drive away all 
thoughts of a fiiture state. We do not feel disposed to seek 
the Lord : His Word is a wearisome study to us : His 
Gk>spel is repulsive to our taste : His service is dull and 
disgusting : and instead of desiring his blessing above all 
thmgs, the most common toils and vainest amusements of 
the world seem far better in our eyes, than all the enjoy- 
ments religion can bestow. 

But when repentance seizes on the soul, the heart is 
changed. That is, the ^nner be^ns to love what before 
he hated, and to hate what before he loved. He s^es his 
own character: in a new light, he judges his conduct by a 
new standard, and he feels himself condemned under the 
righteous judgment of his Maker. He now approves and 
loves the law of God ; he confesses and abhors his own 
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iniquity ; he is ready to give up bis sinful indulgencies, 
and foolish pleasures ; he is anxious to have pardon and 
forgiveness at the hands of the Almighty ; he is prompt 
to believe in the Redeemer with his whole heart ; and 
ofiers up, with earnest sincerity^ the publiean's prayer, 
^ God be merciful to me a sinner.' Death, and judgment, 
and eternity, are now frequent in his thoughts ; and he feeb 
that all his hope must be placed on the obedience and 
atonement of Christ, and all his joy drawn from the foun* 
tain of the Gospel. 

Now this repentance, or as many pious persons ohuse to 
call it in our day, this change of heart, is the work of the 
Holy Spirit, sent into the soul by the mercy of the Re* 
deemer, in order to awaken and arouse it to a sense of its 
lost condition, and prepare it for the reception of his 
abiding grace. And here is the origin of the whole diffi* 
culty in the doctrine of regeneration, that modem writers 
on religion have' thought fit to call lepentance by this name, 
because they conceived, that as repentance was the first in* 
troduction of spiritual life into the soul, therefore every true 
penitent was born of God— bom of the Spirit — and conse- 
quently regenerate. But a very little reflection on the figu- 
rative language employed by our Lord, might have led to 
a dififerent conclusion. For he refers Nicodemus to the 
analogy of the natural birth ; and we all know that in the 
case of the natural man, it is one thing to have life, and an- 
other thing to be bom. Nay, we know that in the order 
of nature, the infant must have life many months before 
its birth into our world. How simple, then, is it to under- 
stand, that the soul of the sinner must have spiritual life 
before it can be bom into the spiritual world. How plain 
does it seem, that repentance towards God, and faith in our 
Lord Jesus Christ, or what is popularly called the change of 
Jieart, is not the new birth, nor regeneration ; but in all who 
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are old enough to be the subjects of this change, must, 
aceording to the order of grace, go beforb it. 

To make the doctrine mor6 easy to the common ap- 
prehension, let Us suppose the case of one who has never 
been baptised, and. who is living careless, prajrerless, and 
pip&ne, without hope, and without God in the world. In 
the midst of his downward course, he is arrested by the 
mercy of the Redeemer, Through sickness, or disap- 
pointment, or bereavement, or in the ordinary exercises of 
the sMictuary, the Spirit of Truth finds an entrance into 
his soul, and convinces him that he is a sinner. He re- 
pents, he pours out his heart before the Lord in secret . 
pray«r, he forsakes his sinSj he searches the divine Word, 
he is constant in his attendance on the sanctuary, he seeks 
the socieity of the serious, and feels within, and shews out** 
wardly, that a mighty change has passed upon him. What 
should we say of such' an one ? That he is regenerate ? 
No. That he is born of God ? No, • But that he is 
penitent, contrite, converted, and changed by the power of 
divine grace, in order that he may become regenerate, in 
order that he may be bom again in the way appointed by 
Christ — of water, and of the Spirit. The spiritual life is 
indeed begun, the motions of .that life are manifest, but 
the hour of birth is not yet come. 

In due time, however, this penitent and converted man 
piesents. himself to the minister of God, as a candidate 
for baptism^ He is examined in the principles of the 
Christian fjuth, and found to be prepared. And then, m 
tbe presence of the Most High, and before the assembled 
congregation of the Lord's people, he solemnly renounces 
Satan, the vain pomp and glory of the world, and the sin- 
fcl desires of the flesh, professes his faith according to the 
Apostolic Creed, pledges himself to the performance of 
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the will of God, and after this full surrender of hinnseU, 
body and $oul, to the Redeemer, the minister of Christ, 
by the authority of his divine Master, pours upon his head 
the water of baptism. His name is forthwith registered 
in the book of life, the Grace of Adoption descends upon 
him, and he is received into the family of the heavenly 
King, the child of God, born of water and the Spirit- 
regenerate — forgiven — washed — sanctified — the heir of 
glory. 

We see, then, that in the case of adults not yet bap* 
tised, the Church demands a change of heart beforb bap« 
tism, as absolutely requisite. But we call this change by 
the Scriptural and Apostolic language of repentance and 
FAITH, in our Book of Prayer, for the same reason which 
we promised to assign for all our peculiarities, namely, that 
we bring our whole system as near as possible to the only 
infallible standard, the Word of God. If our Christian 
brethren prefer a new phrase to describe this repentance, 
they are welcome, assuredly ; nor should we dispute with 
them about words, so that the things intended be under* 
stood correctly. But we do think it somewhat hard, that 
we should be charged with denying the necessity of a 
change of heart, in order to adult baptism, when we ex- 
pressly, in our catechism, demand the same thing under 
the terms of repentance and faith, in all who come to be 
baptised. Perhaps, indeed, we may be blamed, because 
we prefer the language used by the Apostles, to the mo- 
dem phraseology, so current in our day. On this point, 
however, we avow the same principle which guides us in 
so many others. Being accustomed to the old, we do not 
desire the new, because we think the old is better. 

But how does this requisite of repentance and faith be- 
fore baptism, apply to the case of infants ? We answer 
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tbgi it does not apply at all ; for infants are baptbed upon 
the repentance and ftith of others, under the solemn obl»> 
ptioD, nevertheless^ of exercising both these graces^ 90 
8000 as they attain to years of sufficient discretion. Meian* 
while, as the infants mentioned in the Gospel according 
to St. Luke, vrere brought to the Saviour, that he tnigh^ 
touch them, and as he graciously took them into his arms 
and blessed them, even so the Church dedicates her chtl« 
dren to the Lord, the mmister receives them at the hands 
of such as are themselves in membership with the Re- 
deemer, they make the solemn renunciation and profes- 
sioD of faith, which in due' time devolves upon the infants, 
and thus they are adopted by Christ, and registered as bis 
own, their sinful nature is pardoned, a spiritual blessing 
descends, as a germ of divine life, into their souls, they 
are bom of Water and of the Spirit, regenerated, and 
made heirs of the heavenly kingdom. As their faculties 
mfold, the instructions delivered to their sponsors are to 
be applied to them« They are to be carefully taught the 
meaning of their baptismal vows ; they are to be brought 
op to lead a godly £Cnd a Christian life ; they are to be 
iaithfuUy prepared in the explanation of the principal 
formularies of the Church ; and then, when they shew that 
their hearts are changed, or, in Apostolic phrase, that 
they are the subjects of * repentance towards God, and faith 
ia our Liord Jesus Christ,' they are to come forward in 
their own persons, profess their assent to the baptismal 
»ow, and thereupon be received into the communion of 
the Church, by the solemn imposition of the bishop's 
fcands, with prayer, in the rite of confirmation. 

We see then, thus far, that according to the doctrine 
rf the Church, baptism is the ordinance appointed by the 
Loh], for admitting sinners into his kingdoip, as his regen* 
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erate, adopted childreD : that in the case of adults, the 
heart must be changed by repentance, and faith/ and true 
conversion 9 before they are fit for this admission : that 
in the case of infants they are adopted through the repen- 
tance and faith of those who present them to the Re- 
deemer ; which is available before God, until they are capa- 
ble of repenting and beheving for themselves. But in. all 
casQs, whether of infants or adult's, the design . of the 
ordinance includes three things: a solemn dedicatioA of 
the creature to the Creator through Christ; a gracious, 
adoption of him at the hands of God ; and, as inseparably 
connected with this adoption, the remission of sin and the 
grace of the divine blessing. 

Let us pause here a moment, for the purpose of ad- 
yertmg to an analogy drawn from human life> which may 
assist in illustrating this portion of our subject. In ancient 
times there was a regular fdrm of law> by which a man 
.could adopt the child of another person as his own, so as 
to invest him, legally and formally, with all the rights and 
privileges of his natural-bom offspring. Now had we 
lived in those days, and been desirous of adopting a youth 
or man who had arrived at the years of discretion, it is 
manifest that we should hate first satisfied ourselves of his 
principles, temper^ character, and disposition ; nor should 
we ever think of ^ adopting him as our son^ until we were 
well assured that he possessed, beforehand ^ those qualifi- 
cations which were suitable for the new relation intended 
to be conferred upon him- But if the object of our kind-* 
ness was an infant, it would be absurd in. us to look for 
the proper disposition and character beforehand ; and we 
should therefore proceed to adopt the child in the expec- 
tation, that when his faculties were developed under proper 
superintendance, and he had afrited at years of discretion. 
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be would feel and act towards us as became a son. Yet 
the act of adoption in both these cases would be precisely . 
the same ; and when that act was done according to the 
prescribed form, the unconscious infant would be as truly 
our son, as the well qualified youth or man would be, and 
we should regard such infant with as much tenderness, 
admit himas really into our family, and provide for him 
with as great, or even greater care. 

In like manner do I understand the doctrine of the 
Church in reference to baptism. In the infinite mercy of 
God, through the merits of his only begotten Son, it has 
pleased him to offer to us the unspeakable privileges of his 
adopted children; and he has appointed a solemn sacrament 
as the mode in which the instrument of our adoption may 
be, as it were, signed and sealed. When the subject of 
his kindness is of sufficient age to possess the proper 
qualifications, repentance and faith — or, in more popular 
language, a change of heart — ^it is required that these qual- 
ifications shall first exist, before he can be admitted to 
the £ivor of this adoption. But when the question regards 
iniants, the Lord receives them at the hands of others, 
and adopts them as truly, claiming on theu: part the same 
qualifications precisely, but not expecting them until the 
fit period, when the regular development of the natural 
faculties shall admit of the application of all the appointed 
nieans of grace. 

Two questions arise, connected with this important sub- 
ject, which will occupy the remainder of the present 
lecture. And these are, first. What benefit can infants 
<lerive firom the remission of sms, before they have lived 
long enough to commit any transgression ? And secondly, 
What is the quality of the divine blessmg which I have 
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supposed them to receive, in baptism, if it be not a change 
of heart ? 

In answer to the first, I reply, that the Gospel privilege 
of the remission of sins, granted to us and to our offipring 
by faith, through the atonement and merits of our gracious 
Redeemer, is by no means limited to actual sins past, but 
applies to all our sinfulness of nature, and to ail our posi^ 
tive transgressions, past, present, and to come, with only 
one exception, namely, the unpardonable sin against the 
Holy Ghost. Infants, it is true, have committed no actu- 
al iniquity. But nevertheless, they are bom in sin, and 
derive from their fallen first parent, Adam, a sinful nature, 
which is in absolute need of the sacrifice and righteousness 
of Christ, and of the influence of the Holy Spirit, before 
the creature possessing it can be admitted to the favor 
of God. The remission of sins, therefore, would be ne- 
cessary in the case of infants, in order that they might be 
accepted as the adopted children of the Almighty, even if 
it had respect only to their evil nature. But in its pro- 
per extent, this sentence of remission remains as thw 
abiding privilege to the end. It must be carefully noted, 
indeed, that this privilege has its conditions. As soon as 
they are old enough to understand that sin is the trans- 
gression of the divine law, they are bound to exercise 
repentance and faith in Christ, before their transgressions 
can be forgiven. And this repentance, and turning of the 
heart in faith to Christ, must be repeated with every 
repetition of transgression, and with increasing depth and 
earnestness, until the influence of sin is destroyed, and the 
soul obtains the perfect victory. Although the exercises 
of repentance and faith, however,' are thus to be repeated 
through the whole of the Christian's warfare, yet baptism 
is never repeated. As we cannot be twice bom in a natu- 
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nl sense, neither can we be twice bom in a spiritual sense ; 
but the assurance of the remission of our sins, once be- 
stowed in the sacrament of our regeneration, continues with 
us, unless, by our own wilful rebellion, in contempt of our 
heavenly birthright, we do despite to the Spirit of Grace, 
and thus oompel the Saviour to disinherit and cast us off 
for ever. 

In answer to the second question, namely. What is the 
quality of the divine blessing, given to infants in baptism, 
if it be not a change of heart ? I think there will be no 
difficulty in satisfying your minds, provided you can give 
to the argument a reasonable measure of attention. 

I have already explained what I understand by the 
popular phrase, change of heart : that it is the same in 
substance, with what we speak of under the scriptural 
terms, repentance and faith ; and that it amounts, in its re- 
sult, to a true conversion of the soul to the Lord Jesus 
Christ. Plainly, therefore, infants cannot be the subjects 
of a change like this, because it requires a maturity of 
powers and faculties which belongs not to the period of 
infancy. 

But I have no hesitation in saying, that although infants 
cannot be the subjects of repentance ^d faith, or of this 
chan^ of heart, so called, yet they may and must be capable 
of receiving a spiritual blessing. It is impossible to deny 
that God has the power of blessing his own works. And 
bfiints have souls, which are the work of God ; and these 
souls are of a spiritual nature ; and surely if the Redeemer 
be graciously disposed to give them his blessing, that 
blessing must be of a spiritual character, because it is 
bestowed upon the soul which is a spiritual thing. To 
my mind, therefore, there is no truth more clear, and, 
being myself a parent, there is none more precious, than 
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the doctrine, that the Spirit of God, in receiving the infant 
consecrated to Christ by baptism, not only adopts him as 
an heir of immortality, not only grants him the remission 
of sins, not only registers his name in the book of life, but 
also gives him a Spiritual blessing, which blessing I am 
willing to understand as the first pulse of spiritual life in his 
soul— "the earnest, if I may so express myself, of all the 
future influences of divine grace — ^the dawning ray of that 
heavenly light which is in due time to arise upon his heart 
as the Sun of righteousness — ^the germ of sanctification. 

If this be an error, in the judgment of my Christian breth- 
ren, I would ask them to explain the action of the Redeemer, 
recorded by St. Luke, and quoted in our baptismal office, 
where he took the unconscious infants in his gracious arms, 
and blessed them, after severely rebuking those who would 
have kept them away. What sort of blessing was this ? 
Not bodily, surely; for we do not read that the infants were 
diseased, or that they needed any bodily help : but beyond 
doubt. Spiritual ; since no Christian can desire a Spiritual 
blessing superior to that of being taken into the arms of 
Christ and solemnly commended by him to the Father. 

We would ask again, if no divine grace be imparted to 
children in baptism, by what theological subtilty is it to b© 
deemed a sacrament at all ? It is undeniable that every 
sacrament has two parts : the outward and visible sign is 
the one, and the inward invisible grace is the other. But 
if we suppose, that in infant baptism there is no grace con- 
ferred by the Spirit of God, but only the outward sign 
upplied by the minister, the sacrament is destroyed, and 
nothing remains but an empty ceremony. Such a doctrine 
would be full of peril, if it were carried out into the other 
parts of our religious duty. For in them all, the promise 
of the divine blessings manifested in the gifts of grace, is 
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the only sure ground of hope to the soul. If this blessing 
be withheld, what is the value of any woric of devotion ? 
And above all, should we not take heed how we lower the 
importance of those solemn covenant acts, the sacraments, 
with which the express institution of Christ has connected 
the most essential benefits ; lest we find that we administer 
them in vain, through our want of faith in their Spiritual 
efficacy. On many subjects in religion, and especially on 
this, we have reason to remember, that it is as dangerous 
to believe too little, as it is to believe too much; for accard-* 
wg to ourfaithf it shall be done unto us. 

We would furtherask, if our brethren cannot understand 
that in&nts receive the commencement of sanctification in 
baptism, by what process are those who die in infancy, 
sanctified for heaven? If the Lord is universally believed 
to bestow upon them holiness sufficient for paradise in the 
hour of death, why Aould he not be ready to commence 
Ae same work, at the time of baptism ? 

Once more, we would ask whether our brethren do not 
pray for their in&nts, that God niay. sanctify them, and give 
them his spiritual blessing. And do they not believe that 
he hears and answers such prayers ? If they do not believe 
this, why do they oflfer them ? And if they do believe it> 
then we would ask why the Lord should answer the prayer 
of the Christian parent alone, and not answer a similar 
prayer, when it is offered up not only by the parents, but 
hf the whole assembled congregation, in the very ordinance 
commanded by himself, — the solemn baptismal dedici^tion to 
the Father, the Son, and the Holy Ghost, in i^hieh is 
promised the remission of sins, and the entrance to the 
Uagdom of heaven ? 

To all this, however, some may think it a sufficient an* 
swer, that if tb6 divine blessing were given in baptism, we 
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should always find children who had been baptised, more 
serious and more pious than other children, which does 
not accord with our experience, and therefore the doctrine 
cannot be true. Let us briefly show the futility of thb 
objection, by applying its principle to two of our Lord's 
parables. 

The sower sowed the seed, by the way side, on the rock, 
among thorns, and on good ground. Out of the four, only 
one produced fruit unto perfection. But the objector should 
argue, in order to be consistent, that the seed could not 
have been sown on the other places, because there was no 
available result from the operation. 

Again, the Lord of three servants gave them talents of 
silver, that they might make merchandize thereof, by tra- 
ding while he should be absent on his journey. Two, out 
of the three, were faithful ; but the third covered his talent 
in a napkin, and buried it in the earth.* Our objector should 
say, on the same principle, that this slotbfiil and wicked 
servant had never received his Lord's money, because it 
appeared that he had made no use of it. 

Is it not sufficiently plain from these scriptural examples, 
that no ai*gument can be derived against the blessing given 
in baptism, from the fact that children do not afterwards 
shew the result in their conduct ? Do we not learn from 
these parables, that the Lord bestows many gifts and bles- 
sings, where, nevertheless, the neglect, the slothfulness, and 
the wickedness of men, render them apparently unavailing? 

But I may not, in conscience, rest this matter here. The 
Church, which has framed her baptismal office, upon the 
foundation of the divine command and upon the expecta* 
tion of the divine blessing, presents, in her exhortation to 
the sponsors, a faithful statement of the only course, by which 
they can hope to cherish and improve the grace conferred 
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io baptism. They are told that it is their pari and duty 
to see that the child be taught, so soon as he shall be able 
to learn, the solemn obligations of the baptismal vow. That 
•they shall take him to the house of God and cause him to 
hear his Word. That they shall teach him the spiritual 
meaning of the creed, the Lord's prayer, the ten com- 
mandments, the catechism, and. all other things which a 
Christian ought to know and believe to his soul's health. 
That they shall see to it that he* be virtuously brought up 
to lead a Godly and a Christian life, following the example 
of his Saviour Christ, continually mortifying all his evil 
and corrupt affections, and daily proceeding in. all virtue 
and Godliness of living. 

Now the system here presented to us, is an entire sys- 
tem ; taken in all things from the scriptures of truth, and 
therefore, worthy of all confidence. It considers the infant 
dedicated to Christ,"and adopted. by his grace, and endued 
with his blessing ; but not as having any privilege conferred 
npon him, which a worldly and irrel^ious education may 
not efl^ctually take away. K parents hrmg their children 
to baptism, and give them up to the Lord, and he receives 
ihem into the arms of his mercy, is it not commanded that 
this commencement of good shall be followed up, with con- 
stant diligence and pious care, by a strictly religious educa- 
tion ? Are parents at liberty to despise the obligations of 
the word of God, to suffer their children to keep evil com- 
pany and form evil habits, yea, to set themselves before 
the youthful observation of their little ones, as patterns of 
QBgodliness — ^living without the Bible, without the sacra* 
meats, without prayer, — ^to give them up to idle amusement, 
and dissipation, and worldly principles, and as far as in 
them lies to make them utterly averse to a religious life and 
conversation, — and shall they, after the years of childhood 
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and youth are thus deseorated, turn round and gravely 
question whether baptism was connected with any spiritual 
grace, because their children did not exhibit its proper con- 
sequence»? As well might they find fault with the planting 
of a tree because it bore no fruit, after they had, with their 
own hands, plucked off every blossom* 

But let me hear of a case where a faithful Christ- 
tian parent has dedicated his child to the Lord, in tbe 
appointed way ; and where the grace of baptism has been 
cherished and increased by constant prayer, and pious in* 
struction, and Christian example; — ^where the counteracting 
influence of an ungodly world has been carefully shut out, 
or, at least, where the youthful disciple has been guarded 
from its contamination ; — ^where, in a word, the exhorta- 
tion of the baptismal office has been but tolerably carried 
into practice, in the training of the child, and where, aftei: 
all, the result has been a failure — ^iet me hear of a case like 
this, and I m\l acknowledge my error : I will confess my 
ignorance of the Gospel of Christ, and mourn over the 
discovery, that the most interesting and important part of 
our earthly work,--«the consecration and tro^ining of oui* 
children,-^may be consistently, and piously, and faithfully 
performed, and yet not be sure of the divine blessing. 

But I do not believe there ever was such a case, my 
brethren, — ^I do not believe there ever will be. The adop- 
tion bestowed in baptism — ^the grace then conferred along 
with the merciful sentence of the remission of sins — iSf 
indeed, but the beginning of the Christian life ; nererthe- 
less, it is sure and unfiling, if the rest of the appointed 
course be faithfully pursued. The religion of the Lord, 
like all his works, is progressive and systematic, having 
its rise, its gradual advancement, and its climax of attain- 
ment, when this corruptible shall put on incorruption, and 
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this mortal shall put on immortality. It is not a spasmodic 
or convulsive movement of the feelings, nor yet an 
incaotation or a charm, but a regular moral and spiritual 
discipline; having its commencement, truly, in the power of 
divine grace, and requiring the constant influence of the 
Holy Spirit, but demanding withal our diligent co-opera- 
tion. As, in the providing of our bodily support, God gives 
OS the seed and the soil, and the sun and the rain, and the 
faculties of body and mind, and thematerials to work with, 
and yet if we will not plough, and sow, and watch, and toil, 
we shall have no harvest: even so, in the nourishment of 
the soul, he bestows upon us the seed of spiritual life, and 
softens the heart in which it is to take root, and gives us 
the light of his word and the dews of his spiritual blessing, 
and yet, if we will not watch, and pray, and strive to carry 
on the work committed to us, it must be all in vsun. 

We see, therefore, that the result promised to us is not to 
be expected from any one act, or any one operation; but from 
the collective efficiency of innumerable acts and of every 
operation. The Christian parent is only bound to be con- 
sistent and persevering, and the question of success will not 
be doubtful. 

He knows the care required for his offspring's body : 
let im apply the same care to his soul. The body, gift- 
ed with animal life and born into the natural world, must 
be fed, and clothed, and cherished, day by day, or it will 
perish. And the soul, endued with spiritual life, and bom 
into the spiritual world, must in like manner be support- 
ed with spiritual food, and supplied with all the means of 
grace, or it too will die. But we might just as well 
maintain that the famished body had never lived at all, 
because we see it lives no longer, as that the soul of 
our child has received no spiritual life in baptism, because, 
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through the want of its proper nourishment, that lift may 
have utterly decayed. Alas ! that parents, who are ready 
to toil — yea, sacrifice themselves, if necessary, for their 
children's bodily health, should ever forget that their souls 
require a still greater measure of watchfulness and care. 

But the limits assigned to our discourse are already pas- 
sed, ray brethren, and I should be unwilling to weary you. 
The evidence of Scripture, the objection to sponsors, the 
testimony of the Primitive Church, and such other points 
as may be necessary, will therefore, be postponed to our 
next lecture. . 



LECtURE III. 



John in. 5. 

tXCEPT i HAN BE BORN OF WATER, AND OP THE SPIRIT, HE CANNOT ENTER 
INTO THE KINGDOM OF GOD. 

The proper character of the blessed sacrament of bap- 
tism, as being the ordinance in which our regeneration, or 
adoption, is perfected, and we become entitled to the pre* 
dous appellation of the children of God, was the subject 
of my last lecture, in which, I trust, it was rendered suffi- 
ciendy clear that a true spiritual change of hearty called 
in Scripture, repentance towards God, spd faith in our 
Lord Jesus Christ, was required distinctly, before baptism, 
in the case of every adult, and after baptism, in the case 
of every infant. The design of the present lecture is to 
eiamine, first, the objections which our Christian friends, 
of the various sects, make against the sponsors in baptism ; 
secondly, to exhibit the Scriptural evidence belonging to the 
nibject at large ; and thirdly, to state the sentiments of the 
Primitive Christians, and of some of the most distinguish- 
ed reformers. On the survey of the whole, yoq will have 
00 difficulty in determinmg whether the d<y2trine of the 
Church, however misunderstood and misrepresented in our' 
lay, does not deserve the praise of being called, Scriptu-- 
nl and Apostolic doctrine. 

1. Fffst, then, I am to answer the objection made to 
the office of sponsor in infant baptism. Onr rule requires 
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that three persons, if they can be had, should present each 
child ; two men and one woman, if the child be a male, but 
two women and one man, if the child be a female. These 
persons are called God-fathers and God-mothers, because 
they do the part of a father and mother before God, in 
dedicating the infant to his service. They are also called 
sponsors, because they answer for the infant those questions 
which adults are required to answer for themselves. And 
herein, say our brethren, is a great absurdity, that any one 
should undertake to answer for an infant in the solemn 
duties of religion. A little examination, perhaps, will 
show, that if this be an absurdity, it is one which runs 
through the whole frame and constitution of human law, 
and is by no means peculiar to the case before us. 

Let it be well noted, then, as the foundation of this 
whole matter, that baptism is the act of our adoption. 
That this act is founded upon a covenant between the 
Almighty and his creature, in which the creature promises 
to forsake all that the Lord forbids, to believe all that he 
reveals, and to do all that he commands : and the Lord, 
for the sake of the merits and atonement of Christ, and 
on the conditions covenanted by the creature> promises to 
pardon his sins, to give him the influences of hb Spirit, 
to bestow upon him the name and privileges of a son, and 
to be to him a Father. Previous to the act of infant 
baptism, the minister sets forth the prombe made by the 
Lord in the first place, and then adds, addressmg the 
sponsors, " Wherefore, after this promise made by Christ, 
this infant must also faithfully for his part, promise by you 
that are his sureties, until he come of age to take it upon 
himself, that he will renounce the devil and all his works^ 
and constantly believe God's holy Word, and obediendy 
keep bis commandments.'^ 
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It is very manifest, therefore, that the Ghtnch does not 
ask the sponsors to undertake, in their own persons, that 
the infant shall keep the baptismal vow. If this were re* 
quired it might be called an absurdity. But instead of 
this, the Church demands that they shall promise in the 
name of the infant, and considers the infant as answering 
through them ; as undertaking, by their instrumentality, 
his part of the solemn covenant, on the condition of which, 
the mercy of God, through Christ, is to be extended to 
him. Now that this is no absurdity, but a universal prin- 
ciple of law, will be evident on a very brief recurrence to 
human analogy* 

Take, for example, the common case, where orphan 
or destitute children are bound to a master or mistress, 
bj the overseers of the poor. The indenture by which 
this is done, is an instrument of writing, containing a mu- 
tual agreement, in which the infant promises faithfulness, 
obedience, and industry, and the master or mistress pro- 
mises to feed, clothe, instruct, and provide for the infant. 
Now in this case, every man who has seen such an instru- 
ment knows, that the overseers undertake the duties to be 
performed by the child, and sign their names for him and 
OQ his behalf; and yet no one ever supposed that this sign- 
ing makes them accountable in their own persons ; because 
the duties belong to the infant, the whole transaction is 
far his benefit, and the law holds him bound to iiilfil bis 
part of the contract as soon as he is able to understand it, 
auQ punishes him if he refuses to obey. 

The same principle occurs when parents bind their 
own children as apprentices. They undertake for and in 
the name of their sons, all the duties which belong to that 
put of the covenant ; and if their children fiul to perform 
the parents are never held personally liable^ lor the 
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the same reason, viz., because it is the children's contract, 
and not the parents', although the parents sign it, in their 
name. 

Nor is this principle of law confined to these cases alone. 
On the contrary, it applies to every other transaction of 
importance, in which the interests of children are involved. 
Thus a father, desirous to leave an estate to bis son, 
appoints guardians by his will ; or if there be no will ap- 
pointing guardians, the courts of law will appoint such 
persons as the Judges thin.k proper, and all the business 
of the infant must be conducted through his . legal repre- 
sentatives until he becomes of age. These guardians buy 
and sell, lease and release, pay and receive ; and all their 
acts (if legally performed,) bind the infant, on the very 
same ground ; the law allowing them to act for the child's 
benefit, because he has not understanding sufficient to act 

for himself. 

Here, then, we see a universal principle of law, which 
was never yet called an absurdity, but admitted by all re- 
flecting men, to be reasonable, just, and necessary. And 
in no case can it operate with greater force, than in the 
solemn covenant on which is founded the ordinance ol 
baptism : for no covenant can be more perfectly condi- 
tional than the covenant of salvation. The Lord, indeed, 
grants to the infant the privilege of adoption forthwith ; 
accepting on his behalf, the repentance and faith of those 
who present him, which suffices until he is able to fulfil 
the appointed duties of his profession in his own person. 
All this, however, is on the express condition that he will 
be faithful and obedient in due time ; for if he be not, 
baptism will not save him, but he will be cast out of his 
heavenly Father's favor, — disinherited, — ^and his spiritual 
birth-right will be forfeited forever. 
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Where, then, is the absurdity of the office of sponsors 
in infant baptism? What arrangement could set before 
our eyes, more clearly and more strongly, the indispensable 
oonditions, on our perfcmnance of which the assurance of 
oir immortal inheritance depepds ? And how, I beseech 
fou, could the Church more carefully provide for the piety 
of her children, than by thus connecting with the very 
flriinance of their initiation, the terms of the covenant 
which their sponsors promised on their behalf, and which 
it was to be their first duty, and their highest interest, 
KthfiiUy to fulfil ? 

2. Trusting that enough has been said to explain and 
justify this feature in our system, I proceed to consider 
the light which Scripture sheds upon the whole of this 
important subject. 

God, in the plenitude of his goodness and his power, 
made man in his own likeness, holy, innocent, and pure ; 
md placed him in Paradise, the garden of the Lord's own 
pianting. He fell by transgression ; the moral image of 
his Creator was defaced; his whole nature became degra- 
; and he was expelled fi*om his happy abode, in order 
he might learn, in the mournful discipline of a sinner's 
lot, to long after the good which he had lost, and to loathe 
the evil which he had chosen for his portion. But he was 
oot abandoned to despair ; for in the very sentence of his 
banishment was contained a promise of mercy, the Seed 
of the woman, the blessed Mediator Christ Jesus, who 
imli, in due time, destroy the power of the enemy, and 
restore to the human family the heritage of glory. 

Of the immediate ofi&pring of Adam, Abel embraced 
Ais promise, and brought the firstlmgs of his flock in the 
acrifice of faith, a type of that Lamb of God who was 
appointed to take away the sins of the world. 
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But the pious Abel was slain by the malice and envy of 
his unbelieving brother, Cain : and the Lord gave to Adam, 
Seth as his substitute^ in whose posterity the line of the 
Patriarchs descended tf the time of Noah. And we see 
the character of adoption already applied to the faithful, 
for in the si^th chapter of Genesis, the sons of God are 
spoken of, in marked distinction from the daughters of men. 

In the period from Noah to Abraham, the earth became 
again replenished with inhabitants, and filled with idolatry : 
and God called Abraham to be the father of the faithful, 
and gave him a new sign of the covenant of the divine 
mercy, circumcision ; commanding withal, that it should 
be applied to every male child of eight days old ; and 
enforcing the command with a solemn menace, that the 
child who was not circumcised, should be cut ofiF from 
his people, as a breaker of the covenant of God, (Gen. 
xvii. 14.) 

As this appears to be the first introduction of a religious 
consecration of infants to the Lord, it may be as well to 
pause a moment, and consider whether it does not mark an 
era in the divine dispensation, worthy of our devout atten« 
tion. 

Previous to the institution of circumcision, we read of 
but one act bearing a sacramental character, namely, the 
offering of sacrifices, which we may well suppose to have 
been of divine appointment ; the animals with whose skins 
the Lord is said to have clothed Adam and Eve, (Gen. iiL 
21.,) having probably been first offered up, as a memorial 
of the promised Seed ; and thus the system of sacrifice may 
be understood to have been conmiunicated from Adam to 
the faithful Abel, who, after participating in the atonement 
offerings of his father, came before God in the maturity of 
his age, to present his own. 
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But the antediluvian patriarchs seem to have been 
awfiiUy careless with regard to the tnuning of their chil- 
dren in the fear of God ; and hence the universal prevalence 
of iniquity, which made it necessary to cut oS the whole 
impious race by the deluge, with the exception of Noah ; 
and even of his three sons, the youngest must have been 
totally deficient in filial reverence. In a few centuries, 
the new population of the earth appear to have become 
idolatrous again, and the Lord takes Abraham away fit)m 
his kindred aqd people, and sends him alone into a strange 
land, that he loight be the head of a new dispensation of 
mercy. And mark here, the peculiar commendation given 
by the Almighty to Abraham, in connexion with the prin- 
ciple before us. (Gen. xviii. 19,) ^ I know him,' saith the 
Lord, ^ that he will command his children and his homehold 
lifter him, and they shall keep the way of the Lord, to do 
justice and judgment; that the Lord may bring upon 
4ibraham that which he hath spoJcen of himJ 

In reference to this very thing, namely, the training up 
the children of the righteous m^ far greater strictness and 
oare, as a necessary means to the enjoyment of the divine 
blessing, the^ Lord seems to have instituted the new right 
of circumcision, as if to declare by a perpetual obligation, 
that bis oovenant should be extended to them, that their 
parents should devote them solemnly to his servk^e, and 
QQt leave them firee to chuse, at the period of maturity, 
whether they would serve God or not, as had probably 
been the practice of mankind befiMre. And accordingly, 
before Moses concludes hb work, as the recorder oi the 
btws of boaven, we find this tok most strcm^y impressed 
apon tbd feofie of Israel, (Deut* vi. 6. ) ' These words, 
which I eommand thee this day^ shall be in thine heart, 
and thou shalt teach them diligently unto thy children, and 

4* 
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sbalt talk of them when thou sittest in thine house, and 
when thou walkest by the way, and when thou liest down, 
and when thou risest up/ Nor, in my mind, does any 
thing seem likely to have operated so extensively and 
favorably upon the destiny of the Jewish people, as this 
single principle, had it been faithfully brought into action^ 
that every child should be religiously consecrated to the 
Lord, bound to his service as by an everlasting covenant, 
and continually trained in the love, and worship, and obe- 
dience of the God of Israel. 

In effect, although this new ordinance, designed to 
cure the religious training of Abraham's posterity, was by 
means followed up as it should have been by a pious edu- 
cation, yet at no time afterwards was the condition of the 
world as deplorable as before. Previous to the flood, all 
the righteousness of the earth had become confined to the 
family of Noah. After the infliction of this awful judg- 
ment, iniquity prevailed again ; and the Lord took Abraham 
alone to be the father of the faithful. But the merciful in- 
stitution of infant circumcision seems to have availed, at least 
so far, that in the darkest days of Israel's history, when the 
prophet Elijah thought himself the only worshipper of God 
remaining, the Lord told him that there were yet seven 
thousand in Israel, who had not bowed the knee to Baal. 

Is it then, too much to say, that the introduction of this 
ordinance of infant dedication to God, connected with the 
promise of his blessing, and the religious life to which it 
solemnly bound both parent and o&pring, marked aneweia 
in the divine dispensation, worthy of our devout regard ? 
And have we not here presented to us a principle in th& 
system of God, the necessity of which is demonstrated by 
tlie previous history of mankind, and a strict adherence to 
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which is indispensable to the prosperity of the Church, for 
all time to come ? 

Now the Apostle Paul, conunentiog on this rite, (ialls it, 
expressly, the seal of the righteousness of the faith, which 
Abraham had before he was circumcised. Elsewhere the 
same Apostle saith that ' He is not a Jew, which is one out- 
wardly, neither is that circumcision which is outward in the 
flesh ; but he is a Jew which is one inwardly, and circumci- 
sbn is that of the heart, in the spirit, and not in the letter ; 
whose praise is not of men but of God.' Manifest, then, it is, 
that the righteousness of faith, an inward spiritual change, 
should have preceded circumcision amongst the Jews, 
whenever it was applied to an adult proselyte ; while, never- 
theless, the mercy of God extended the benefits of it to the 
iioconscious infant of the circumcised parent ; doubtless 
upon the principle, that the faith of the parent should be 
accepted for the child, until he was of maturity sufficient 
to profess his own. 

It is on the firm foundation of this principle, that almost 
idl the Christian world rest the practice of infant baptism. 
Our Baptist brethren, indeed, reject the analogy between 
Qicumcision and baptism, on the ground, that circumcision 
was a carnal ordinance, designed as a mark of external difier- 
eice, and only connected with the covenant of God, by 
which he promised to Abraham's posterity, the possession of 
the land of Canaan. But in the first of these positions 
they are opposed by St. Paul, in the passage already cited, 
where he plainly calls circumcision a seal of the righteous^ 
»»cw of faith ; and in the second^ they are opposed by the 
whole tenor of the sacred history, for neither could the cov- 
6oant that the Israelites should possess the land of Canaan, 
QM^rely as a temporal thing, call for or w&nrant the estab- 
lishment of suefa an ordinance as ciroumcision i nor is that 
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particular promise spoken of ia any part of scripture, as if it 
constituted the whole covenant of God. . Far more impor-* 
tant and sublime was the nature of the covenant, sealed in 
circumcision : it was the promise that in the Seed of Abra- 
ham, that is Christ, all the nations ofthe earth shouli> 
BE blessed : and that the Patriarch, himself, understood it 
so, is sufficiently apparent from the declaration of our Lord^ 
that Abraham saw his day and was glad ; and of St. Paul, 
that Abraham was the father of the faithful. 

Circumcision, therefore, was a religious ordinance of a 
spiritual and sacramental character, designed to mark the 
admission of the Jewish infant to the covenant of grace, 
introductory to the feast of the Passover, and essential to 
the membership of the Church of Christ under the Mosaic 
dispensation. And when it pleased God to change these 
sacred rites for the new ordinances of the Gospel— ^Baptiaai 
and the Lord's Supper— 4t could by no means be supposed 
that the principle on which they rested was altered ; or that 
these new sacraments were to be of a more confined and re- 
stricted application ; seeing that the truth which had hitherto 
been delivered only to Israel, was now to be promulgated 
throughout the world. Circmncision and the feast ofthe Pass- 
over were both attended by the shedding of blood, and in this 
respect they were typical of the shedding of the blood of 
Christ, for the redemption of mankind. In strict accord- 
ance, therefore, with the rule that types should cease when 
they are fulfilled, it seems easy to perceive why circumci* 
sioD and the Paschal sacrifice should be abcdished, wbea 
Christ, ' our Passover/ was sacrificed ; and baptism, and the 
Lord's Supper should take their place. But yet the de<> 
sign of the new sacrameats oovrespoiided with the dengn 
ofthe old, for baptii»n, like eircumcfiicm, was intended to 
mark Ae admissioa cf ike bfimt bto tba covanant of Grod, 
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to be the seal of the righteousness of faith, and to be a syin* 
bol of that change by which the filthiness of the flesh was 
cast away. And as the Paschal lamb was a type of the 
death of Christ, to keep the Israelite in mind of that great 
sacrifice until it should be actually offered, so St. Paul saith 
of the Eucharist, that as often as we eat of that bread, and 
drink of that cup, we do show the Lord's death until be 
oome. 

Now when we- reflect that the Apostles were all Jews, 
nay, that our Lord, himself, was a Jew, according to the 
flesh ; that the Mosaic system was of divine origin and obli- 
gation, and that nothing could exceed the reverence with 
which the people of Israel regarded it ; that circumcision, 
especially, was of the highest antiquity, having been ap- 
pointed more than four hundred years before the time of 
Moses; and that no law or principle could be found for the 
application of baptism, entitled to so much regard as that 
which was suggested by the correspondent ordinance of cir- 
cumcision ; it seems obvious that the Apostles would apply 
the new rite to infants as well as to adults ; because such 
had been the express will of God, in the case of circumci- 
aoQ, for nearly two thousand years before ; and because 
whatever i^ange was to be made, should be in favor of en- 
largement, rather than restriction ; for otherwise it could 
hardly accord with the spirit of that Gospel, which was now 
to be preached to every creature. 

If, indeed, as our Baptist brethren suppose, our Lord bad 
not been willing that infants should be dedicated to him 
by a religious ordinance any longer — ^if, after having com- 
manded for twenty centuries before his coming, that they 
should be brought into his covenant at eight days old, he 
bad now designed to exclude them until they reached mar 
tority-^-can any reflecting muid doubt that he would have 
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said so ? Instead of that gracious sentence, ^ Suffer the 
Uttie ones to come unto me, and forbid them not, for of 
aich is the kingdom of heaven ;' would he not have said^ 
' Take heed, henceforth, that ye do not admit infants into my 
covenant by th6 same ordinance which you apply tomen« It 
bath indeed been ordained of old time, that the man and 
tlie infant should be consecrated to my service, by the same 
sacramental rite of circumcision ; but for the future, infants 
must have po religious rite applied to them ; and, therefore, 
when ye baptise all nations, do not apply baptism as exten- 
sively as ye have been commanded to apply circumcision, 
but pass the children by, until they are men.' Is it not 
manifest, that if a change of so serious a nature had been 
designed, it would have been mentioned ; and does it not 
follow, irresistibly, that as there was no such intimation 
given to the Apostles, there could have been no such alter- 
ation contemplated ; and, of course, that the Apostles, being 
directed to baptise instead of to circumcise, would apply 
baptism at least as extensively as circumcision. 

Now the error of our Baptist brethren arises from the 
mistaken supposition, that the Old Testament cannot be 
applied to the New in any respect, except in the way of 
history and prediction. Hence they take up this subject 
from the language of the New Testament alone, forgetting 
that the Church of Christ is one, although under sundry 
dispensations, and that the Gentiles are grafted on the stock 
of Abraham. Hence they reason, as if the Apostles weie 
chosen among the heathen, as if the two portions of Scrip- 
ture differed so widely in their scope that there could be 
no common principles between them, or as if it was not 
the same unchangeable Being, who was the God both of 
Jew and Gentile. Bat the true and only rational mode of 
triewing this or any other religious subject, is to take the 
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wbole divine system of revealed truth in its own sacred 
order ; and thus bring the knowledge of the Old Testament 
along with us, to the interpretation of the New ; remem- 
bering that the Apostles were acquainted with no other 
Scriptures, and reasoned from no other for many years ; 
Bid that every principle of religion, habit, and feeling, 
would incline them to pay all possible regard to that only 
Revelation, in which the Deity had ever condescended, tp 
lay down a minute detail for the worship of his people. 

Having thus considered the analogy of faith which the 
iatroductory dispensation furnishes in the Old Testament, 
let us next proceed to notice those passages of the New 
Testament, in which the necessity and the true nature of 
baptism are plainly set forth. First, we have the solemn 
declaration of our Lord, already mentioned, * Verily, 
verily, except a man be born of water, and of the Spirit, 
he cannot enter the kingdom of heaven ;' and again, ^ He 
that believeth and is baptised, shall be saved,' in both of 
which, baptism is directly connected with salvation ; and, 
surely, what God hath joined together, man may not pre- 
nime to put asunder. 

On the day of Pentecost, when the multitude, who were 
struck with remorse at the declaration of Peter, that they 
had cracified the Lord of life and glory, asked what they 
&ouId do, the Apostle replied, and said, ^ Repent and be 
baptised, every one of you, for the remission of sins, and 
ye shall receive the Holy Gtost.* Here we see that 
baptism is introductory to the remission of sins, and, 
of course, to the privilege of adoption ; for we can hardly 
OQDceive of God adopting any 85 bis children, whose sins 
were not forgiven. 

Lithe remarkable case of the Apostle Paul, we .read 
that the Lord converted him by a marvellous vision, as he 
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was in the way to Damascus. He submitted himself fbrtb- 
with; sayiDg, ^Lord, what wUt thou hare me to do ?' He 
prayed fervently :-^he passed three days without eating 
or drinking : and then Ananias, being instructed by a vision^ 
came in unto hiip, saying, ^ Arise and be baptised, and 
wash away thy sins.' (Acts xxii. 16.) 

In close correspondence with this, is the language of the 
Apostle Peter, (1 Pet. iii. 20, 21,) where, after referring 
to the ark of Noah, in which ' eight souls were saved by 
water,' he adds, *The like figure whereunto, even baptism, 
doth also now save us.' And yet, in order to prevent any 
from supposing that the mere application of water could 
have this efficacy, as by a charm, he proceeds to say, 
* Not the putting away of the filth of the flesh, but the 
answer of a good conscience towards God, by the resurrec- 
tion of Jesus Christ.' That is, the baptism which saves us 
is not the washing of the body, merely : for the ordinance 
appointed by Christ, and made effectual by the power of his 
resurrection, demands that the sinner be bom of water, and 
of the Spirit ; divine grace enabling him to make the an- 
swer of a good conscience towards God, by repentance 
and faith, and the promise of holy obedience. 

The same connexion meets us again, in St. Paul's Epis- 
tle to Titus, (iii. 5.) where he saith, that * After the kind- 
ness and love of God, our Saviour, toward man, appeared, 
not by works of righteousness which we have done, but ac- 
cording to his mercy he saved us, by the washing of regen- 
eration and renewing of the Holy Ghost,' — ^a remarkable 
passage, plainly illustrative of the birth of water and of the 
Spirit of which our Saviour speaks,andconfirmatory of the 
whole doctrine. 

But perhaps there, is nothing more decisive on the sub- 
ject of the necessity and privileges of Baptism, than the 
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case of ComeKus, related in the tenth chapter of the Acts 
of the Apostles. We read that he was ' a derout man, 
and one that feared God with all his house, who gave 
much alms to the people, and prayed to God alway / An 
angel was commissioned to address him in a vision, telling 
him that his prayers and his alms had come up for a me- 
morial before God, and that he should send messengers 
without delay for the Apostle Peter, who should teach him 
what he ought to do. Accordingly, Cornelius sent two 
devout sddiers for Peter ; and he, being directed by the 
Spirit of God, went to him, and preached the Gospel. And 
while Peter was speaking, the Holy Ghost fell on all them 
that heard the word, and they spake with tongues and 
magnified God. Then Peter said, * Can any man forbid 
water, that these should not be baptised, which have re- 
ceived the Holy Ghost, as well as we? And he commanded 
them to be baptised in the name of the Lord.' 

We see here a practical comment on the doctrine of 
the same Apostle, where he said that * baptism doth now 
save us.' For he applies it, as necessary even to those on 
whom the miraculous influence of the Holy Spirit had fall- 
en. Cornelius was a devout man, his prayers and his 
ahns were accepted before God, he was favored with an 
angelic vision, he believed the Gospel of Christ as soon as 
be heard it, and the approbation of the Lord was forthwith 
declared by the extraordinary powers with which he was 
endowed from on high ; yet the Apostle does not think all 
this sufficient for his admission into the kingdom of heaven, 
hit proceeds to have him baptised for the remission of sins, 
that he might be bom of water and of the Spirit, and adopt- 
ed as the child of God, in the solemn sacrament of regen- 
eration. Now in these several parts of the word of inspira- 
, we see baptism connected with the new birth ; we 
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find it called the washing of regeneration in connexion with , 
the renewing of the Holy Gfhost : we are said to be saved , 
by it, when it is applied with the answer of a good conr- . 
science ; and it is commanded for the purpose of obtaining . 
the remisssion of sins. And the cases of Saul and Cornelius 
seem to prove that a change of heart does not suffice for 
the remission of sins without baptism : for Saul was cer- . 
tainly a penitent believer before Ananias came to him. He 
addressed him by the title * Brother Saul,' he laid his hands 
on the eyes of Saul and removed his blindness, and said to 
him, 'The God of our fathers hath chosen thee, that , 
thou shouldst know his will, and see that Just One, and 
shouldest hear the voice of his mouth. For thou shalt be 
his witness unto all men of what thou hast se^n and heard.' 
And yet, though Saul was thus converted and changed, 
the subject of a miraculous cure and of this peculiar privi- 
lege of being a chosen vessel, still his sins were not forgiven 
without baptism ; for immediately after this, Ananias saith 
to him, ' And now why tarriest thou ? Arise and be bap^ 
tisedy and wash away thy sins.^ The case of Cornelius is 
perhaps still stronger in proof of the same doctrine ; and 
the whole, taken together, seems to my mind conclusive, 
that the language of the Church in her baptismal offices, is 
warranted most fully by the analogy of the Old, and the « 
authority of the New Testament dispensation. 

3. I am, in the third place, to shew, that these views accord 
with the sentiments of the Primitive Christians, and with 
those of the great lights of the reformation. Of the early - 
Christian Fathers, I shall first cite Irenaeus, the Bishop of * 
Lyons, who flourished about fifty years after the death of 
St. John. 

( a) ' The Lord,' saith this primitive saint, ' gave to his 

(a) Coat. Hseres. Lib. 3. Cap. 17. § 1. * Et iterumpotestatem regen. 
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Apostles the power of regenerating men to God, saying 
to them, go ye and teach all nations, baptising them in 
the name of the Father, and of the Son, and of the Holy 
Ghost.* A little farther on, he uses this language on the 
efiecis of baptism : (b) ' For as we cannot rtiake one 
mass or one bread of dry wheat without moisture,' saith 
he, * neither can we, being many, be made one in Christ 
Jesus, without the water which is of heaven ; and as the 
dry ground cannot be fruitful without rain, neither should 
we, being at first dry wood, ever be rendered fruitful unto 
life, without the voluntary showers of grace. For our 
bodies have received this unity in Christ, through that 
lavtr of baptism, which is to immortality, but our souls 
through the Spirit J 

TertuUian, the celebrated presbyter of Carthage, flour- 
ished about thirty years later. From his treatise on baptism 
I cite a few passages, which are very strong and express 
upon the subject of the character and effects of baptism. 

(c) ' O happy sacrament of water,' saith he, ' in which, 
being washed from the sins of our former blindness, we are 
delivered to eternal life.' (d) And again, saith he, ' We 
are born in water, according to Christ.' A little farther on, 

erationis in Deum dans discipulis ; dicebateis: Euntes docete omnes 
gentes, baptizantes eos in nomine Patris, et Filii, et Spiritus Sancti.' 

(b) Ibid. § 2. * Sicut enim de arido tritico massa una fieri non potest 
sine humore, neque unuspanis : ita nee nos multi unum fieri in Christo 
Jesu poteranius', sine aqua qu% de ccelo est. Et sicut arida terra, si 
DOQ percipiat humorem, non fructificat ; sic et nos, lignum aridum ex. 
internes pri mum, nunquam fructificaremus vitani, sine superna voluntaria 
piuvia. Corpora euim nostra per lavacruni illud, quod est ad incorrup. 
tionem, unitatem acceperunt, animse autem per Spiritum.* 

(c) Tertul. de Baptism. § I. * Felix Sacramentum aquse nostree, qu<\ 
abluti delictis pristinse cs^citatis, in vitam eeternam liberamur !* 

(d) lb. *Sed no8 pieclcwli secundum ^/*9i;y nostrum Jesum Christum 
in aqua nascimar.' This passage in which the Saviour is called our Fish 
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he argues against the objectors of his time, who said that 
(e) ^baptism was not necessafy, that faith was enough, be- 
cause Abraham pleased God, not by any sacrament of wa- 
•ter, but by faith. ^But,' replies Tertullian, ^ in all systems, 
the latter regulations must be regarded ; and what follows, 
must prevail over what has gone before. Salvation was 
formerly granted by simple faith, alone, before the passion 
and resurrection of the Lord ; but when faith is enlarged 
by the belief of his nativity, death and resyrrection, there 
is also an enlargement in the sacrament, namely, the seal of 
baptism, which is, as it were, a garment for the faith which 
before was naked ; nor can faith now suffice without its 
proper law. For the law of baptism is imposed, and the 
form prescribed. Go, saith the Redeemer, and teach all 
nations, baptising them in the name of the Father, and of 
the Son, and of the Holy Ghost. With this law is to be 
connected the declaration of Chrisi, except a man be bom 
of water, and of the Spirit, he cannot enter the kingdom of 

in the Greek, and his followers little -fishes, in the Latin, is a play upon 
words, suggested by the circumstance that the first letters of the sen- 
tence Jesua Chriatj the Son of God^ Our Saviour, in the Greek language, 
put together as an anagram, formed the word ix-^vg, which signifies a 
fish. The sentiment of the author which I have placed in the text, yiz. 
that we are born to Christ in water, is not affected by the context. It 
ought to be added, in justification of Tertullian, that the use of the ana- 
gram was common and well understood in his day. 

(e) * Adeo dicunt, baptismus non est necessarius, quibu9 fides satis est. 
Nam et Abraham nuUius aquse nisi fidei sacramento Deo placuit. Sed 
tn omnibus posteriors concludunt, et sequentia antecedentibus prsevalent. 
Faerit salus retro per fidem nudam ante Domini passionem et resurrec 
tionem. At ubi fides aucta est credendi in nativitatem, passionem resur. 
rectionemque ejus, addita est ampUatio sacramento, obsignatio baptism!, 
vestimentum quodammodo fidei, que retro erat nuda : nee potest jam 
sine lege. Lex e^im tinguendi imposita est, et forma preescripta, Ite, 
inquit, docete nationes, tinguentes eas in nomen Paths et Filii et Spiritas 
Saaeti. Huic legi coUata definitio ilia : Nisi quia renatus fuartt ex «qaa 
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beaven. By this, he has bound faith to the necessity of 
baptism. And, therefore, all believers from thence were 

I baptized.' 

! Cyprian, the celebrated Bishop of Carthage, flourished 
about forty years later than Tertullian, and his works are 
usually set down to A. D. 250, that is about one hui^dred 
and fifty years after the last, of the Apostles. In them 
there are abundant testimonies to the doctrine of the Church, 
torn which I shall cite a few, for your greater satisfaction. 
Speaking, in his Epistle] to Donatus, of his own conver- 
^on, this eminent father in the Primitive Church uses these 
remarkable expressions: (f ) ^ When I lay in darkness and in 
thick night, and wandered with erring steps, doubtful and 
wavering, in the sea of a boastful world, ignorant of my 
life, a stranger to truth and light, I thought it difficult and 
bard, on account of my habits, to receive what the divine 
bdulgence had promised for my salvation, or to believe 
tbat a man could be bom again ; that, being animated mth 
new life in the laver of the saving water ^ he could lay 
aside what he had been before, and that, while the con- 
nexion of the body continued, he could be changed in mind 
and soul. But after, by the help of the generative watery 
the stains of my former life were washed away, and light 

et Spiritu, nOn intrabit in regnum Coelorum. Obstrinzit fidem ad baptis^ 
mi necesflitatem. Itaque omnes ezinde credentes tinguebantur.* Ibid* 

(f) Cyp. Epist, Donat. £d. Parisian. Nicol. Rigault. p. 2. * Ergo 
cdm in tenebris atque in nocte cseca jacerem, ci^mque in aalo jaotantis 
MBcnli nutabundus ac dubius vestigiia oberrantibas flactuarem ,yitie mee 
oeiciaa, yaritatis ac lucis alienus ; difficile prorsus ac durum pro illis tunc 
ooribua opinabar, quod in salutem mihi divina indulgentia poliioebatur, 
Bt quit renaflci denuo posset ; utqyie in novam Titam layacro aqusB salu- 
taris animatus, quod prius fuerat, ezponeret ; et corpora licet manento 

coiDpage, hominem anioio ac mente mutaret. ^Sed postquam unde 

gvnitalis auxilio superioris «vi iabe deters8| in expiatum pectus ac pu^ 
5» 
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came into my bosom, now reconciled and purified — after 
the Spirit descended firom heaven, and the second nativity 
changed me into a new man ;. my doubts were removed in a 
wonderful manner, hidden things were revealed, my dark- 
ness was enlightened, and things appeared easy to me, 
which before looked impracticable.' 

Again the same author says, in another place, (g) ^ All 
who attain to the divine and paternal gift by the sanctifica- 
tion of baptism, lay aside the old man by the ^roce of the 
laver of salvation^ and being renewed by the Holy Ghost 
in that second birth, are purged from the filth of the old 
contagion.' 

The testimony of this ancient writer, on the subject of 
baptism by pouring, or affusion, or sprinkling, instead of im- 
mersion, may be added here, in order to shew its antiquity; 
although the prevailing custom of the Primitive Church 
was in favor of immersion. 

(h) 'It is not in the waters of salvation, as in common 
washings,' saith he, ' where you would cleanse your body 
fi*om dirt and filth, and where you n;iust be furnished with 
bathing vessels, and soap, and other necessary help to make 
you clean ; whereas the washing a believer's breast, and 
the purifying his mind by faith . are very different things. 

rum, desuper lumen infudit, postquam ccBlitus spiritu hausto in novum 
me hominem nativitas secunda reparavit: mirum in modum protinus 
confirmare se dubia, patere clausa, lucere tenebrosa, facultatem dare 
quod prius dif&cile videbatur ; geri posse, quod impossibile putabatur,' &c. 

(g) Cyp. de discip. et hab. Virg. p. 192. * Omnes quidem qui ad divU 
nura munus et patrium baptismi sanctificatione perveniuht, hominem 
illic veterem gratia lavacri salutaris exponunt, et innovati, Spiritu Sane, 
to a sordibus contagionis antiquse iterata nativitate.purgantur.* 

(h) Cyp. ad. Magn. p. 172. *Neque enim sic in sacramento aalntari 
delictorum contagia, ut in lavacio camali et saeculari aordes cutis et 
corporia abluuntur, ut apbronitris, et caeteria quoque a^iumentia, et so. 
lio et piscina opus sit» quibua ablui et mundari corpuaculum possit. Ali. 
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Id cases of Decessity, God, by bis indulgeDce, will iconfer 
opoQ believers, in a more compendious way, all the bene- 
fits of his saving sacraments. Nor should any one be 
oobcemed that the sick seem only to be sprinkled, or to have 
water poured upon them in their baptism, since the Holy 
Scripture hath thus declared by the Prophet Ezekiel, ^ I 
will sprinkle clean .water upon you and ye shall be clean 
from all your filthiness, and from all your idols will I cleanse 
you. A new heart, also, will I give you, and a new spirit 
will J put within you.' Thus, likewise, we read in the 
book of Numbers : ^ The Lord spake unto Moses, saying. 
Take the Levites from among the children of Israel, and 
cleanse them, and thus thou shalt cleanse' them ; thou 
shalt sprinkle water of purifying upon them.' And, once 
more, ^ The water of sprinkling is a purification.' From 
all which passages, it is apparent, that the sprinkling of 
water, hath the same effect with our Christian washing, and 
that when these things are done in the Church,where the faith 
of the giver and receiver is entire and unblemished, the 
whde transaction stands good, being consummated and per- 

ter pectus credentis abluitur, aliter mens hominisper $dei merita munda. 
tor. In sacramentis salutaribus necessitate cogente, et Deo indulgentiam 
nam largiente totum credentibus conferunt diTina compendia. Nee 
<IQeinquam movere debet, quod aspergi vel perfiindi videntur aegri, cum 
Sntiam dominicam consequuntur ; quando scriptuia sancta per Ezechi. 
elem Prophetatn loquatur et dicat : Et aspergam super vos aquam mun- 
^1 et mundabimini ab omnibus immunditiis vestris, et ab omnibus 
■ionilacris vestris emundabo vos, et dabo vobis cor novum, et spiritum 
aovam dabo in vobis. Item in Numeris Et locutus est Dominus ad 

Moyaem dicens : Accipe Levitas de medio filiorum Israel, et purificabis 
Ml. Et ita facies eis purificationem eorum, circumsperges eos aqua 
PQiificationis. Et iterum ; Aqua asperstonis purificatio est. Unde ap. 
Wet atpersionem quoque aquae instar salntaria lavacri obtmere; et 
Viindo hec in Ecclesia fiunt, ubi sit et daatia et aceipientis fides Integra, 
«va omnia et consummari acperfici pone majeatata Domini el fidel 
v«itate. 
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fected by the majesty of the Lord, and the truth of faith.' 

The license used in favor of the sick in the days of 
Cyprian, was afterwards extended to all, especially in 
cold climates, and became universal. The Church, how- 
ever, faithful to primitive practice, places immersion first: 
but she allows either mode as sufficient, and leaves it dis- 
cretionary to the parties to chuse between them. 

One extract more from this ancient writer, on the point 
of Infant baptism, and I shall close his testimony. 

A certain presbyter, named Fidus, having desired to 
know whether the baptism of infants ought not to be de- 
layed until the eighth day, according to the analogy of 
circumcision, a council of sixty six bishops deliberated 
upon the subject with Cyprian at their head, who returned 
for answer, that all infants should be baptised as soon after 
their birth as practicable, lest kny should suffer from the 
delay. And near the close of his argument, this passage 
occurs. ( i ) * Moreover,' saith he, * since the greatest sin- 
ners, and those who have previously transgressed much 
against God, if they afterwards believe, receive the remis- 
sion of sins, and no one is prohibited from baptism and 
from grace ; how much more should the infant not be pro- 
hibited, who, being just bom, has not sinned in any thing, 
saving that being bom camally, like Adam, he has contract- 
ed in his first nativity the contagion of the ancient death.' 

Now we see from these testimonies of the earliest Chris- 
tian writers whose works have reached our day, that our 
principles, as to the efiects, and subjects, and modes of 

(i) Cjrp. et est. Col. ad Fidum. p. 109. * Forro autem si etiam gra- 
viseimis delictoribus et in Deam multmn ante peccantibus, cum postea 
crediderint, remissa peccatorum datur, et a baptismo atque a gratia nemo 
prohibetur ; quanto magis prohiberi non debet infans, qui reoens natus 
nihil peccavit, nisi quod secundum Adam carnaliter natus contagiutfl 
mortis antique prima nativitate contraxit V 
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baptism, are precisely accordant with the pnmitiye model : 
and as it seems impossible that the Church could have lost 
the rule of the Apostles so early as the second and third 
centuries, therefore it may well be inferred, that next to 
the Scriptures, the voice of the Primitive Church is the 
best proof of the Apostolic doctrine. 

I proceed, in the last place, to tjuote the sentiments of 
the great lights of the reformation, in which you wil^ see 
a further corroboration of the truth upon the points in 
question. 

Luther, the great Reformer of Germany, speaking of 
the dignity of this sacrameiat, says, (k ) ' We should re- 
ceive baptism from the hand qf man, no otherwise than 
if Christ himself, yea, God himself, baptised us . with his 
own hands. For it is not the baptism of man, but of 
Christ, and of God, which we receive by the hands of 
man.' 

( 1 ) ' The first thing,* saith he elsewhere, ' to be ob- 
served in baptism, is the divine promise, ^ Whoso believ- 

eth and is baptised, shall be saved.' ' This truth of 

Ood will preserve the sinner, so that when all other things 
are destroyed, this will not desert him. For he has here 
wherewith to oppose his insulting adversary, he has an 
argument for his conscience when troubled with sin, he 



(k) De Gapti. Bab. Eccles. D. M. L. Frttludium. Tom. 2. Ed. A. D. 
1<>57. p. 286.^ * Unde oportet nt»s baptismum de mami hotninisnon aliter 
•QBcipere, qoam si ip0e Christus, into ipse Deus, nos-suis propriis mani- 
bos baptisaret. Non eniiri hominis est, aed Christi et Dei baptismas, 
qoem re^ipimus per manum hominis. 

(1) Primum itaque in baptismo observanda est divina promissio, qnm 
dicit t Qui crediderit et baptifeatcn fuerit, saWus erit. — ib. p. 984. — ^Hsec 
Veritas Dei euro servabit, ita ut si cetera omnia- niant. htec tamen eum 
credita non dereltnquet. -Habet enim per banc quod insultanti Adversa. 
vioopponat, habetquodturbantibaa peeeattt conscietitiatt «l9icuit» l»b«t. 
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has an answer to the fear of death and judgment, he has 
a solace, in a word, for all temptations, so long as he re* 
peats this one truth : God is faithful in his promises, and 
I have received his sign in bdptism. If God be for roe, 
who can be against me ?' 

(m) 'For if the children of Israel,' continues Luther, 
' having returned to repentance, first of all called to mind 
their deliverance irom Egypt, and by this recollection turn- 
ed to God, who had led them forth — how much more 
ought we to be mindful of our deliverance, and by the 
memory of it return to him who brought us forth by the 
water of the new regeneration^ 

(n) ' That washing away of sin, therefore, which is 
attributed to baptism,' saith he elsewhere, 'is attributed 
most truly.' — (o) ' And this truth you may perceive again ; 
that the sacrament of baptism, even with respect to the 
sign, is not a momentary matter, but perpetual ; for although 
the application of it passes quickly, nevertheless the thing 
signified endures even to death, yea, even to the resurrec- 
tion of the last day. For as long as we live, we always 

. I II. I ■■ ■! . I ■ I. M .1 . , ■■ ■ * 

quod horrori mortis et judicii respondeat hebet, denique quod uniyersis 
tent^tionibus solatium sit, nempe, banc unam veritatem dicens : Deus 
est verax in promissionibus suis, cujus signum in baptismo suscepi. Si 
Deus pro me, quis contra me 7' lb. p. 285. 

(m) * Si enim filii Israel ad pcenitentiam reversuri, prime omnium ezi- 
tnra de ^gypto memorabant, et hac memoria ad Deum, qui eduzerat 
eos, revertebantur,-— — quanto magis nos nostrum de ^gypto nostra ezi- 
tum debemus memoria redire ad eum, qui nos eduzit per lavacrum re- 
generationis novae. 

(n) lb. * Quod ergo baptismo tribuitur ablatio a peccatis, vere quidem 
tribuitur,' &c. p. 287. 

(o) * Hie iterum vides, Baptismi sacramentum, etiam quoad signutfit 
non esse mpmentaneum aliqnod negotium, sed perpetuum. Licet enifn 
usus ejus subito transeat, tamen res ipsa significata durat usque ad mor- 
:tenEi, imo rdsarrectionem in novisiimo die. Quvndiu enim vivimus, 
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do that which baptism signifies, that is, we die and rise 
again. We die, I say, not only in afl^tion and spiritually, 
inasmuch as we renounce the sins and vanities of the 
vorid, but truly we begin to leave this bodily life, and to 
lay bold on the life to come, so as to make not only a 
spiritual, but a bodily transition mm this world to the 
Father.' 

The effect of baptism, in the case of infants is thus 
strongly stated by Luther, (p) * The baptism of infants,' 
saith he, ' may be adduced in opposition to those things 
whiob I have said. Since they cannot receive the pro* 
miseof God,nor can they have the faith of baptism, there- 
fore it may be said, that either faith cannot be necessary to 
baptism, or the baptism of infants is vain. But to this I 
reply, what all allow, that the feith of those who present 
the children suffices for them. For, as the word of God is 
powerful, even to the changing the heart of an impious 
man, which is not less deaf and incapable than any infant, 
so, through the prayer of the Church, offering and believ- 
ing, to which prayer, all things are possible, the infuit, by 
&ith infused, is changed, and cleansed, and renovated.' 



lemper id agiinus, quod baptismus significat, id est, morimur et resur- 
gimus. Morimar, inquam, non tantum afTectu et spiritualiter, quo pec 
eatis et vanitatibus mundi renunciamus, sed revera vitam banc corpora- 
lam incipimua relinquere, et futuram vitam apprehendere, ut sit reali* 
(quod dicunt) et corporalis quoque transitus ex hoc mundo ad Patrem.* 
lb. 

(p) Oppooetur forsitan iis, que dicta 'sunt, baptismus parvulomm, qui 
promisaionem Dei non capiant, nee fidem baptismi habere possint : ideo- 
qoe aot non requiri fidem, aut parvulos frustra baptisari« Hie dico, quod 
Qmues dicunt, fide aiiena parrulis succurri, illorum qui ofTerunt eos. SU 
cut enim verbum Dei potens est dum sonat, etiam impii cor immutare, 
qnod non minus est surdum et incapax, quam ullus panrulus, ita per ora- 
tionem Ecclesie offerentis et credentisi «ai omnia possibilia sunt, et 
parmlus fide Infusa mutatur, mundatur et reooTatur.' 
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N6W9 without fear of contradictioiiy I maj say, that this 
last passage of Luther goes quite as. far on the subject of 
the Spiritual effects of infant baptism, as any thing in our 
own system. Butfix)m the celebrated John Calvin, the father 
of the Presbyterian branch of the reformation, I shall girc^ 
you a more copious set of extracts, for the purpose of shewing 
distinctly that the same principles were approved most folly 
by him* It is not our fault, if his successors sometimes 
censure in us, the very doctrines of their founder. 

Let us hear him, first, upon the sacramental character of 
circumcision, in the Mosaic dispensation. 

(q) ^ Circumcision was a symbol to the Jews,' says Cal* 
vin, 'by which, they were admonished, that whatever 
proceeded from the seed of man, that is, the whole nature 
of mankind, was corrupt and needed imputation.' (sc. of 
righteousness through faith.) ' Besides which it was a doc- 
ument and memorial, by which they were confirmed in the 
promise given to Abraham, of that blessed seed in whomi 
all the nations of the earth were to be blessed, and firom 
whom, alone, they were to expect a blessing to themselves. 
Moreover, that saving seed (as we are taught by Paul) was 
Christ, in whom alone they trusted that they should reco- 
ver what they had lost in Adam. Wherefore, circumcision 
was to them, what Paul declares it to have been to Abra- 
ham, namely, a sign of the righteousness of faith, that is, a 

(q) Calv. Instit. Christ. Rel. Ed. Genev. A. D. 1590. Cap. 14. § 21. 
'CircTincisio Judfiis symbolum erat quo admonerentur, quicqaid ex ho- 
miniB semine prodit, hoc est univeisam hominum naturam corrnptuxD. 
esse, putationeque habere opus, prssterea docuraentum ac memoriale, quo' 
sese confirmarent in promissione Abrahie data, de semine benedicto in 
quo benedicendse essent omnes nationes terre : a quo et sua ipsis bene- 
dictio expectanda erat. Porro salutare illud semen (qnemadmodum % 
Paulo docemur) erat Christus, in quo solo recepturos se confidebantquod 
in Adam perdiderant. Quare ilKs erat Circunciaio, quod Abrahe fniase 
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p sell by which ibey riiould te more cett^ioiy assuredy diat 
thebith by which they expected the proiaised seed/wouki 

be accepted for righteousness to them before God.' 
(r) <But that scholastic dogma/ saith Calvin, 'by which 
: so great a difference is imagined between the sacraments of 
the old and those of the new law, as if the first did only 
I shadow forth the grace of God, which the second did actu- 
j ally bestow, this dogma should be entirely exploded. For 
the Apostle in no respect speaks more highly of the one 
than of the other, but teaches us that the Old Testament 
Others did eat of .the same spiritual food with us, and that 
food his interprets to be Christ. Who, then, Will dare to 
pronounce that to * be an empty sign, which e^ibited iq 
the Jews the true communion of Christ ?' — ' Neither is it 
allowable to attribute more to our baptism, than the Apos- 
tle himself attributes to circumcision, where he dalls it the 
seal of the righteousness of faith. Whatever, therefore, is 
exhibited to us m the sacraments at the present day, the 
same did the Jews rieceive in theirs, namely, Christ with 
his Spiritual treasures. Whatever virtue ours possess, the 

tradit Paulus, signaculum scilicet justitie fidei: hod est sigillum quo 
certius confirmarentnr, suam fidem, qua semen ipsum ezpectkbant, sibi 
tDeo pro justitia acceptam ferri.' 

(r) lb. Lib. 4. Cap; 14. § 23. * Scholasticum autem illud dogma, quo 
ten longum discrimen inter veteris ac novsB Legis sacramenta notatur, 
perinde aesi illanon alind quain Dei gratiam adumbrarint, haec ver6 prse- 
KDtem conferant ; penitus explodendum est. Siquidem nihilo splendidius 
de illis Apostolus quam de his^loquitur, quum docet patres eandem nobis- 
eom spiritualem escam manducasse : et escam illam Christum interpreta. 
tor. Quis inane auditfacere signum illud quod veram Christi cdmmunio- 

nem JadsBisezhibebat^ I^ecverd Bi^>tismo nostro plus tribuere fas 

M qaam ipse tflibi Circuncisioni tribuit, quum vocat sigillum justitise 
fidei. Qtticquid ergo nobis hodie in sacramentis elhibetur, id in suis 
Kntiebant: ut scilicet essent illis diviniB erga se benevolentis sigilla in 
ipem aeteme salutis.* 
6 • 
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same did they experience in theirs, that they might be the 
seals to them of the divine benevolence, in the hope of 
eternal salvation.' 

As to the effects of baptism, this distinguished ipan held 
much the same doctrine that we hold to this day. Thus, 
in his definition of the sacrament, (s) ' Baptism,' saith he, 
^ is the sign of the initiation by which we are admitted into 
the society of the Church, in order that being planted in 
Christ, we may be enrolled among the sons ofOodJ* 'The 
first thing, which is presented to us by the Lord in bap- 
tism, is that it may be the symbol and the document of our 
purgation, or (that I may the better express my meaning) 
as a certain signed writing, by which he may assure us that 
all our sins are so defstroyed, led away, blotted out, that 
they shall never come into his sight, never be remembered 
or imputed. For he wills it so, that all who believe should 
be baptised for the remission of sins.' 

On the interesting point of the effects of baptism in the 
case of infants, Calvin goes to the full extent of our doc- 
trine, and somewhat further. For, arguing against the 
Anabaptists of his time, he speaks thus, (t) 'But since the 
Anabaptists would think it very absurd,' saith he, * if any 
knowledge of God were attributed to infants, whom Moses 
declares to have the knowledge neither of good nor of evil, 

(s) lb. Cap. 15. § 1. * Baptismus signum est initiationis quo in Eccle- 
sise cooptamur societatem, ut Christo insiti, inter filios Dei censeamur.* 

*Hoc primum est, quod nobia a Domino proponitur,* (scil. Baptismo) 

* ut symbolum sit nostrae purgationis ac docnmentum : vel (ut melius 
explicem quod volo) instar signati cujusdam diplomatis, quo nobis con- 
firmet, peccata nostra omnia sic deleta, inducta, obliterata «8se, ne un* 
qnam iu conspectum suum veniant, ne commemdrentur, ne imputentur. 
Yult enim omnes qui crediderint baptizari in remissionfem peccatorum.* 

(t) lb. Cap. 16. 5 19. * Quoniam autem valde absurdum fore putant^ 
(scil. Anabaptistae) si infantibus tribuatur ulla cognitio Dei, quos boni et 
mali intelligentia Moses privat : respondeant quaeso mihi, quid periculi 
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let them answer me, I pray, what barm would it be if in- 
&ots should now be endued with some part of that grace, 
the fulness of which they are to enjoy so soon afterwards ? 
For if the plenitude of life consists in the perfect knowledge 
of God, and some of these who are taken hence by death 
in the first stage of infancy, pass into eternal life, and are 
allowed the most intimate contemplation of the face of God, 
aod are, therefore, illuminated with the full splendor of his 
^ory, why may he not irradiate them also, at present, with 
a little spark of it, if he please.' Now we see here, that 
although Calvin does not assert that infants do receive this 
spark of divine knowledge in baptism, and indeed prefers 
leaving that point in suspense, yet he distinctly admits, that 
for aught we know, it may be so. 

And ill the following section, he reasons thus, (u) ^For 
although infants,' saith he, ^ at the moment in which they 
were circumcised, did not comprehend by their understand- 
ing, the meaning of this sign ; nevertheless, they were truly 
circumcised into the mortification of their corrupt and con- 
taminated nature, which mortification, when they were 
adult, they were intended to exemplify. So that this po- 
sition cannot be gainsaid, that infants are baptised into 

Iviure peniteTice and faith, which, although they are not 
^ ^ ■ I. 1 1 III. , I . ■ 

■it n ftliquam ejus gratiae psrtam nunc accipere dicantar, cigua plena 
Itrgitate paul6 poat perfruentur 7 Nam ai vitae plenitude perfecta Dai 
CQIiiiUone eonataC : qaum eorum nonnulU, quoa prima statim infantia 
biflc mori abripit* in Titam aeternam transeant,, ad contemplandam carte 
I^i faciem praeaentiaaimam recipiuntur, quoa ergo pleno lucia tuae fuU 
gon illaatraturaa eat, Domious, cur non iia quoqua in praeaena, ai ita 
Ubtterit, ezigua acintiUa irradiaret,' 

(tt) lb. f 20. * Nam etai infante8,qiia circnneidebamur momento« quid 
libiTellet signura iUud intelligentia noa eomprebeudebant; ver^ tamen 
Cttenocidebantur in naturae suae corruptee ac contanunata<| mortifica. 
^•Bi, quam aduiti postea meditarentur. Denique nulio negotio aoWt 
PttMtobjectio haeot Baptizariin futuram poBnitentiam et fidem» quae etsi 
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yiet formed in them, ttevehbeless, the seed af both lies 
hidden in themy by the secret operation of the Spirit J 
Nothing can show more clearly than this extract, bow far 
Calvin, the father of Presbyterianisra, was, from denying 
the Spiritual benefits of infant baptism. 

The nmth article of the famous confession of Augsburg, 
with the correspondent commentary of Philip Melaricthon, 
may next be cited on the same subject. This confession 
was considered, at the time, as the great pole-star of the 
Protestant religion ; and constitutes, at the present day, the 
principal guide of the rieformed churches of Germany. 
The article in question, states their belief, that baptism is 
necessary to salvation, and that by baptism is offered the 
grace of God. Also, that children should be baptised, and 
that they, ' being offered to God by baptism, are received 
into his Grace/ They then pronounce condemnation on 
the Anabaptist doctrine, because it disallows the baptism 
of children, and asserts that without baptism, they can be 
saved, (v) 

In the comment of Melancthon on this article, the ex- 
pression occurs, that (w) ' the baptism of children is efBca- 
cious to salvation' : apd again, saith he, ' Infants should be 
baptised, because salvation is offered with baptism.^ And 

nondam in iliis foFDiQtae sunt, arcana tam^n Spiritus operatione utriusque 
semen in illis latet*' ' 

(v) Confes. Fid. exhibita Imp. Carolo v. A, D.. 1538. Art. 9. 'Do 
Baptismo docent, quod sit necessarius ad salotem, quodque per Bap- 
tismum offeratur gratia Dei: et quod pueri sint.baptisandi qui per Bapr 
tismum oblati Deo recipiantur in gratiam Dei.' 

* Damnant Anabaptistas, qui improbant Baptismum pueronim et affir- 
mant poeroB sine Baptismo saWos fieri.' 

(w) Apologia Confessioiiis Fidei; Philip. Melancthon. in none Artieu- 
to. * Baptisrons puerorum -non -sit irritus, sed necessarius, et efficipc ad 
salutem.' — ^ 'Soquitur igitur dare, iiifiintes baptizandos esse, quia 
saltts cum baptismo offerfur.* ■ ' " ' ' Quod aniem Dettt approbet bap« 
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ipioj he dedues, thu ' God greet ike Hoiji Spirii to 
llmewiomnthm imftiaedJ* All of which passages proTe 
10 snhstanee the sune doctiine. 

To sum ap my cilatioos of authority oo the nature and 
eficts of this impottant saciaiiieDt» I shall quote some 
seoteooes fiom the adnuraMe Richard Hooker, a name 
whieh stands pre-eminent amongst Episcopalians, for a 
combiDation c^ learning, piety, and sound judgment, scarce* 
If equalled by any other writer since bis day. 

' The true necessity of baptism/ saith this celebrated 
author, (Eccl. Pol. B. 5. ^ GO. Lond. Ed. of 1825, vol. 
1. p. 660.) ' a few propositioos considered, will soon decide. 
All things which either are known causes or set means, 
whereby any great good is usually procured, or men de- 
IiFered from grieyous evil, the same we must needs con- 
fess necessary. And if regeneration were not, in this 
very sense, a thing necessary to eternal life, would Christ 
himself have told Nicodemus, that to see the Kingdom of 
God is impossible, saving only for those which are bom from 
above ? His words following m the next sentence are a 
proof sufficient, that to our regeneration his Spirit is no less 
necessary, than regeneration itself is necessary unto life.— 
Thirdly, unless as the Spirit is a necessary inward cause , so 
Met were a necessary otUward means to our regeneration, 
what construction should we give unto those words wherein 
we are said to be new bom, and that even of water 1 Why 
are we taught that with water God doth purify and cleanse 
his Church ? Wherefore do the Apostles of Christ term 
liapdsm, a bath of regeneration ? What purpose had they 
m giving men advice to receive outward baptism, and in 
pwsuading them it did avail to remission of sins ?' *Bap- 

^am parvnlorum )ioc ostendit, (^uod Deus dat Spiritum Sanctum sio 
Wtiiatia^ 
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tbm/ then, (ib. p. 601.) ^is a sacrament which God hath in- 
stituted in his Church, to the end that they which receive 
the same might thereby be incorporated into Christ ; and 
so through his most precious merit obtain, as well that sa- 
ving grace of imputation which taketh away all former 
guiltiness, as also that infused divine virtue of the Holy 
Ohost, which giveth to the powers of the soul their first 
disposition towards future newness of life.' 

Again, saith he, (ib. p. 602) * As w^e are not naturally 
men without birth, so neither are we Christian men, in the 
eye of the Church of God, but by new birth, nor, accord- 
ing to the manifest ordinary course of divine dispensation, 
new-born, but by that Baptism, which both declareth and 
maketh us Christians. In which respect, we justly hold 
it to be the door of our actual entrance into God's house, 
the first apparent beginning of- life, a seal perhaps to the 
grace of election before received ; but to our sanctification 
here, a step that hath not any before it.' * 

* With regard to the Spiritual effects of baptism in infants, Hooker 
lays down doctrines, which many in our day would call extravagant : for 
he does not scruple, after the doctrine of St. Augustin, to say (ib. p. 635,) 
* That the habit of faith, which afterwards doth come with years, is but 
a further building up of the same edifice, the first foundation whereof 
was laid by the sacrament of baptism. For that which there we pro- 
fessed without any understanding, when we afterwards come to ac 
k.nowledge,do we anything else but only bring unto ripeness, the very seed 
that was sown before ? Wf are then believers, because then we begin 
to be that, which process of time doth make perfect. And till we come 
to actual belief, the very sacrament of faith» is a shield as strong as, af. 
ter this, the faith of the sacrament, against all contrary infernal powers: 
which, whosoever dotk think impossible, is undoubtedly farther off from 
Christian beliefi though he he baptised, than are those innocents, which, 
at their baptism, nlbeit they haye qo conceit or cogitation of faith, are, 
notwithstanding, pure and free from all opposite cogitations, whereas, the 
Other is not free. If, therefore, without any fqar or scruple, we may 
occount them, and term them believers, only for their outward profes* 
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Aod DOW, my brethren, though by a wearisome course, 
I have led you to a conclusion, which I hope you can adopt 
without difficulty, viz : that the objections to the doctrine 
of the Church on the subject of baptism, are founded on 
misapprehension, to call it by no harsher name. 

I explained, in my former lecture, the nature of regen- 
eration or adoption, and showed that repentance and faith, 
or in popular language, a change of heart, were required 
fiom adults before they were baptised, while, from the ne- 
cessity of the case, infants were regenerated or adopted first, 
on the condition of their repenting and believing in dde time 
afterwards. It was then, as I trust, proved satisfactorily, 
that although infants could not, in strictness, be the subjects 
of repentance and faith, or a change of heart, in baptism, yet 
they did receive a spiritual blessing, as a seed of divine 
grace in the soul, which grace, nevertheless, required to be 
cultivated and cherished by a reUgious education, for other- 
wise it was to be expected, that in the habits of worldHness 
or vice, it would perish and decay. 

hi the present lecture, I have examined and justified the 
office of Sponsors in Baptism, by the plain principles of 
human law ; and I have considered the authorities best 
worthy of your attention on the whole subject. First, 
from the only infallible guide — ^the Scriptures — ^the analogy 
famished so abundantly in the Old Testament, the express 
declaration of Christ to Nicodemus, the epistles of Peter 
aid Paul, the conversions of the day of Pentecost, the cases 
of Saul and Comefius, have all been laid before you, lead- 

• 

log to the clear result, that we are bom again, regenerated, 

*on8* sake, which inwardly are farther from faith than infants, why not 
vfantsmiich nau>re at the time of their solemn initiation by baptism^ tht 
■•crament of faith,, whereunto they not only oonqeive nothing opposite, 
Wt have also, that grace given thenif which t> the first and most ^ectual 
••Me, out of whichj our belief groweth V 
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adopted as the children of God, in the ordinance of baptism. 
, The sentiments of Irensus, of Tertulliany and of Cyp* 
rian, the first of whom wrote only seventy years, and the 
last only one hundred' and fifty years after' the death of 
St. John, demonstrate the judgment of the Primitive 
Church to have beeil the same. The great lights of the 
three chief branches of the reformation, Luther, Calvin, 
and Hooker, have been shewn to be decided advocates for 
the same doctrine,, although on other subjects, their senti- 
ments were widely di&rent. 

And the result of the whole seems clear, that the doc- 
trine which the Church maintains, is, indeed, no novelty, 
but that it is, what we esteem much better, the ancient, 
true, and Apostolic doctrine. And although pious men 
and distinguished writers have, of late years, discovered 
what they concaived to be an improved system of theology, 
upon the points in question ; yet I think there will be no 
reasonable ground of doubt in your minds, before our 
course is ended, that in the things of God, the oldest sys- 
tem is the surest and the best. 

It may be necessary to state distinctly, however, in 
order to prevent misapprehension, that I do not mean to 
question the possibility of adoption and salvation in many 
cases, without baptism. Infants dying before they have 
received this sacrament of regeneration, martyrs dying for 
the faith, and baptised, as it were, in their own blood, and 
other cases of necessity, where the desire existed, and 
there was no wilful contempt or neglect of the divine insti- 
tution, have from early times been supposed exceptions to 
the rule. Neither do I mean to pronounce upon the con* 
sequences of omission, where mistaken views as to the 
character of the ordinance, or the proper subjects of it, 
or the true preparation for it, produce indifference or neg* 
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lect. I am willing to hope the best £>r all men. But 
our hopes and opinions are one thing, and the promise 
of Christ is another. I am willing to extend the pos- 
sibility of salvation to the utmost limits of reasonable 
supposition. But our suppositicms^ are not to be taken 
for the Word of God. All these questions, therefore, 
I leave to the truly judicious remark of Hooker, where 
he saith, (ib* 603.) * If Christ himself, who giveth salva- 
tion, do require baptism, it is not for us that look for 
salvation, to .sound and examine him, whether unbaptised 
men may be saved; but seriously to do that which is re- 
quired, and religiously to fear the danger which may grow 
by the want thereof.' . 

Our next lecture will b.Q devoted to the ordinance of 
confirmation, in which I hope to shew its peculiar use and 
importance in the advancement of true religion. Mean- 
while, my brethren, although the way in which I have 
thus far led you, may have been longer and more toilsome 
than I could have wished, yet let me hope that the clearer 
apprehension of religious truth will be regarded as a suiB- 
cient reward for all the labor of its acquisition. The im- 
provement to be desired from the present argument should 
be manifested by us all, first, in the increase of our. grati- 
tude to that blessed Redeemer, who has established for 
our sake, the precious sacrament of our regeneration ; 
and, secondly, in the exalting of our esteem and reverence 
lor that holy ordinance of baptism, with which sucb privi- 
leges of adoption and grace are connected. May we live 
IS those should do, who are thus solemnly consecrated to 
tbe service of the Almighty, and find, at last, that we are 
indeed members of Christ, children of Crod, and inheritor9 
tf the kingdom of heaven. 
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Hbbrew VI. 2. 
m doctrdhi of baftisiia, and of LATme on of bauds, and or RimnuiiC' 

TION OF TBI DSAD, AND OF STiRNAI. JVDOMIMT. 

In this quotation ilrom the writings of St. Paul, we find the 
laying on of hands, which from the days of the primitive 
Church, has also been called confirmation, placed next in 
order after baptism, and reckoned among the principles of 
the Gospel. And in order that you may have a distinct 
view of its design and character, I shall first state what the 
ordiDftnce is; secondly, our authority for it; thirdly, the objec- 
tions adduced against it by our Christian brethren of other 
denominations ; and lastly, the course contemplated by the 
Church for its due administration. And I hesitate not to 
promise to every candid mind, a reasonable measure of sat- 
isfaction in the result, if the argument be attentively follow- 
ed to its close. 

1. In answer to the first point of enquiry, What is the 
ordinance of confirmation ? I reply that it is a religious rite, 
in which we make a public .profession of our faith, and re- 
ceive thereupon, a solemn benediction, accompanied by the 
laymg on of the Bishop's hands, preparatory to our admis- 
sion to the table of the Lord. 

2. Our authority for this ordinance, is the same which 
we adduce for all the peculiarities of our system, namely, 
that the Apostles established it in that Church to which the 
promise of Christ was given — ^the Church of their own plant- 
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ing* Of this there is abundiuit testimony, besides that Which 
is furnished in the text; and as it is always desirable to 
shew the beautiful consistency which reigns throughout the 
word of God, I shall commence with the Old Testament ev- 
idence to prove the. antiquity of the custom of pronouncing 
a blessing, accompanied with the laying on of hands. 

The oldest instance on record is that of Jacob, putting 
his hands on the heads of Ephraim and Manas^eh, when he 
gave them his pa^iarchal benediction, although it was 
doubtless practised on such occasions long before. It was 
used in connexion with the appointment of rulers and ma- 
gistrates by Moses, who laid his hands upon the elders of Ic- 
rael, and also upon his successor Joshua. And in the bles- 
sing pronounced by the High' Priest upon the whole con- 
gregation, he stretched out hi3 hands in the same attitude, 
as the proper accompaniment to the act of benediction. 

In the new Testament we find our Saviour exemplifying 
the same custom, for he laid his hands upon the little chil- 
dren that were brought to him, and blessed them. And 
one pf the signs promised to those who should believe, wais 
that they should lay hands on the sick, and they should re- 
cover. It was surely,, therefore, no novelty, but almost 
venerable and ancient usage whi6h the Apostles established 
in the Church, when they applied the laying .on of hands, 
not only in the solemn work of ordaining to the ministry, but 
also in the act of blessing those who bad been previously 
consecrated to Christ, as the children of God m Baptism. 

That such was their practice, we know assuredly from 
two distinct passages in the Book of the Acts. The first 
occurs in the eighth chapter^ where we read that Philip ^ the 
deacon, went down to Samaria, and prea<^hed the Gospel 
with great success, and baptised a great number, both men 
and women. And when (v. 14.) the Apostles which were 
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at Jerusalem, beard that Samaria bad received the word of 
God; they sent unto them Peter and John : who, wh^i they 
were come down, prayed for them, that they might receive 
the Holy Ghost. (For as yet he was fallen upon none of 
them, only they were baptised in the name of the Lord 
Jesus. ) 'Then laid they their hands on them, and they re- 
ceived the Holy Ghost.' 

We see here that the declaratiim of Peter on the day of 
Pentecost, 'Repent and he baptised every one of you for 
the remission of sins, and ye shall receive the gift of the 
Holy Ghost,' was connected with two religious acts : the first 
was the Sacrament of Baptism to which was attached the 
remission of sins, and the grace of adoption; the second 
was the ordinance of confirmation in which the Apostles 
prayed for a farther manifestation of Spiritual influence, 
through the laying on of theu* hands. We see, also, that 
although the Deacon Philip baptised the Samaritan con- 
verts, yet be was not authorised to lay his hands upon them ; 
but this second ordinance was administered by the Apostles 
Peter and John. It is in accordance with this example, 
that the Church does not allow the administration of con- 
firmation by the hands either of Deacon or Priest, but con- 
fines it to the highest order of the ministry, namely. Bishops. 

Another instance appears in the nineteenth chapter of the 
ame Book, ( 5 and 6 v.) where we read that certain disciples 
being found by St. Paul at Ephesus, he asked them wheth- 
er they had received the Holy Ghost since they believed, 
and learning that they had not even heard the full doctrine 
of the faith, nor received Christian baptism, he preached to 
them the whole Gospel, and they were baptised. 'And 
when Paul laid his hands upon them, the Holy Ghost came 
on themi and they spake with tongues and prophesied.' 
Now we may safely assume it as th^ ifact^ in this ciise also. 
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that the Apostle did not peribrm the baptism ; for in his 1st 
Epistle to the Corinthians, he expressly shews that he liap- 
tised but seldom, and in very few instances, pfobably only 
when be was alone. 'Christ,* said he, (1 Cor. i. 17,) 'sent 
me not to baptise, but to preach the Gospel.' And as he 
was usually accompanied by some of the inferior orders of 
the ministry, he was not often obliged to administer that 
sacrament with his owti hand. Heace, in the example be- 
fore us, it is not said that Paul baptised these disciples, but 
only that 'they were baptised,' perhaps by some other min- 
ister, on the direction of Paul. But it is expressly stated, 
that it was Paul who laid his hands on them ; and we hiave, 
therefore, the three Apostles, Peter, John, and Paul, concur- 
ring in the mode of administration according to which this 
same ordinance is practised by us at this day. 

The objection made by Calvin, and adopted by many of 
our Christian brethren, against the proof which we derive 
from these passages of Scripture, is this. They say that 
the Apostles only intended the laying on of hands to be 
used in connexion with the miraculous powers of that 
period : that for the furtherance of the kingdom of Christ, 
the gifts of tongues and of prophecy were granted to 
their prayers ; but that, when these miraculous gifts ceased, 
the laying on of hands should cease with them ; and there- 
fore they deny that confirmation, as practised how, has 
any Apostolic foundation. Our Christian brethren, indeed, 
of the present day, do not seem to be aware that Calvin 
used this argument solely for the purpose of opposing the 
errors of the Church of Rome. I shall quote his opinioti 
in full, by and by, to prove that the mode in which we use 
the ordinance in question, met his decided approbation ; 
but let us test the merits of his objection in the first place, 
and see whether it accords with the testimony ofScripture^ 
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In the last chaplet ^ the Gospel of St. Mark, the 
Saviour gave the commission to his Apostles, * Go ye into 
all the world, and preach the Gospel to every creature. 
He that believeth and is baptised shall be saved, but he 
that believeth not shall be damned. And these signs shall 
fidlow them that believe : In my name shall they cast out 
devils: they shall speak with new tongues, they shall 
take up serpents, and if they drink any deadly thing it 
shall not hurt them : they shall lay hands on the sick and 
they shall recover.' 

Now it is certain that our Lord here promises those 
wonderful manifestations, not to the performance pf any 
particular ordinance,~nor to every individual believer ; 
bat to them that believe^ generally. And we shall see in 
a little while, by a fair recurrence to the Sacred History, 
that the miraculous manifestations which were granted to 
the first converts, were bestowed in some cases before bap- 
tism, in some, after confirmation, and in some were not 
bestowed at all. 

That they were sometimes bestowed before baptism, is 
distbctly shewn in the case of Cornelius and his company, 
who, while Peter was yet preaching, began to speak with 
tongues and magnify God. (Acts, x. 44 — 8.) After 
which they were baptised, and, doubtless, received the 
usual imposition of the Apostle's hands, without any new 
exhibition of spiritual power. 

That these miraculous gifts, were sometimes exhibited 
after confirmation, is admitted by all paities, for the ques* 
tion in dispute is, not whcdier these gifis were sometimes 
exhibited after confirmation, nor even whether they were 
unially then exhibited, but whether they were always con-^ 
nected with this ordinance, $o as to justify Calvin's opinion 
that the I^yit)g on of hands was only performed with a 
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view to these miraculous operations, and should, ofcoursei 
bare ceased with them. 

I proceed, therefore, in the third place, to shew that 
in many cases those supernatural exhibitions of spiritual 
power did not take place at all ; and this, I think, is unde- 
niably proved by St. Paul, in the twelfth chapter of his 
first Epistle to the Corinthians, where he sets forth the 
entire range of this whole subject, in a manner worthy of 
our best attention. 

*iVow,' saith he, ^concerning spiritual gifts, brethren, I 
would not have you ignorant. Wherefore I give you to 
understand, that no man speaking by the Spirit of God, 
calleth Jesus accursed; and that no man can say that 
Jesus is the Lord, but by the Holy Ghost. Now there 
are diversities of gifts, but the same Spirit. And there 
are differences of administrations, but the same Lord. 
And there are diversities of operations, but it is the same 
God which worketh all in all.' 

^But the manifestation of the Spirit,' continues the 
Apostle, ' is given to every man to profit withal. For to 
one is given by the Spirit the word of wisdom, to another 
the word of knowledge by the same Spirit, to another faith 
by the same Spirit, to another the gifts of- healing by the 
same Spirit, to another the working of miracles, to another 
prophecy, to another discerning of spirits, to another di- 
vers kinds of tongues, to another the interpretation of 
tongues : but all these worketh that one and the self same 
Spirit, dividing to every man severally as he will.' 

Now here, in the detailed account of Spiritual opera- 
tions, the Apostle expressly enumerates in the fir9t rank, 
wisdom, knowledge, and faith ; and plainly excludes the 
idea that every believer liad prophetic powers or the gift 
of tongues, for he reckons nine distinct results of Spiritual 
influence, of which, he saith that prophecy is given to oncj. 
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asd the gift of tongues to Aaother, and the other seven are 
divided in like manner ; and of the whole nine, there is only 
one which he calls the working of miracles, and there ai*e 
three which have no connexion with supernatural manifes* 
tations of any sort whatever* With what propriety then, 
can any man say, that the miraculous powers promised by 
our Saviour to them that believe, were intended to be given 
to all that believed, without distinction ; whereas it is evi- 
dent that the full combination of them was confined chiefly, 
if not altogether, to the Apostles themselves ? And how 
can it be truly alleged that the gift of the Holy Ghost, con- 
nected with the laying on of the Apostles' hands, was the 
power of prophecy, and the speaking with tongues, when 
St. Paul enumerates nine of these Spiritual gifts, of which 
the two in question were only a part, and were manifestly 
not given to every one. ; for one. of these gifts, saith the 
Apostle, is given to one man, and another to another, ^ the 
Spirit dividing to every man severally as he will.' 

The system of divine operations, however, is still more 
strongly enforced in relation to this matter, by the following 
comparison of the Apostle, where he likens the Church to 
the human body, carefully shewing that the most necessary 
members of the body are the least honorable ; for the evi-^ 
dent purpose of putting down the ambition with which the 
Corinthians coveted these striking and marvellous gifts, and 
teaching them, that their membership in the body of Christ, 
depended upon a very different kind of Spiritual bfluence, 
from that which should bring Upon them the admiration of 
a gazing multitude. 

Again, at the close of the chapter, he resumes his first 
enumeration, and saith,^God hath set some in the Church, first 
ApostleS) secondarily prophets, thirdly teachers ; after that, 
miracles, then gifts of heatings, helps, goveniments, diver- 

7* 
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sities of tongues. Are all Apostles? are all piopbets? 
are all teachers ? are all workers of miracles ? Have all 
the gifts of healing? do all speak with tongues ? do all in- 
terpret ?' ^ But covet earnestly,' saith he, ^ the best gifts, 
and yet shew I unto you, a more excellent way.' 

And what is this more excellent way to which the Apos- 
tle devotes his next most eloquent chapter ? What is this 
best gift of the Spirit which he directs the Corinthian 
Church to covet ? Not prophecy, not the gift of tongues, 
not any public power of superhuman exhibition ; but the 
blessed gift of charity, the love of God producing the love 
of man, of which the Church in all ages stands in equal need ; 
for it is the only spiritual operation which shall abide for 
ever, when hope shall be lost in enjoyment, and faith in 
vision. 

Is it not, then, palpably evident, that the giving of the 
Holy Ghost, through the laying on of the Apostles' hands, 
should not be understood of miraculous operations only, nor 
of these operations generally ? That some one of these va- 
rious spiritual gifts might be expected in every case, where 
the believer was sincere, may be granted ; or if not one of 
these, yet some other operation of the same Divine Agent ; 
for St. Paul does not say that the list which I have quoted 
from him was designed to embrace the whole rich variety 
of results, in which the Spirit of God manifests his presence 
with his people. But the entire strain of his argument goes 
to demonstrate, that the most striking gifts were neither the 
most common, nor the most desirable. He begins by tel* 
ling tbe Corinthians, that the very power to acknowledge 
Jesus as Lord, that is, to receive him as our Sovereign, is 
one of the gifts of the Holy Ghost ; and he concludes by 
commending in the most exalted tenns, the grace of charity. 
Nor, surely, may we omit what a greater than Pllul prom* 
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Bed, as the ^tbguished gifts of the Holy Ghost, n&naelyy 
TtuTfi and coKsoiiAtioN. The Spirit^ who, when he came, 
should lead them ^into all truth,' — ^tbe Spirit, who was eni«- 
pbatically called ^the ComioFter'^^-even that Spirit, whose 
descent upon the soul is as necessary now as ever, to en- 
lighten, to purify, to console, to strengthen, and to arm us 
with might in the inner man — still operates through the 
Apostolic ordinance, in answer to the prayer of faith. Not 
indeed, in the miraculous manifestation which is no longer 
Deeded, and which we see was by no means universal even 
in the days of Paul, but in the production and increase of 
that new man, which, after Christ, is created iu holiness, for 
an habitation of God, through the Spirit. 

If any thing more be required to show the utter futility of 
Calnn's objection, let us consider, for a few moments, to 
what extent it would lead us, if applied to the other points 
of Christian practise. 

The Apostles confirmed those that were baptised, that 
is, they laid their hands upon them, invoking by prayer, 
that the Holy Spirit might fall or descend upon theip. fiut 
in some instances, this act was followed by a miraculous 
manifestation ; and therefore, says Calvin, the Apostles must 
hare intended the laying on of hands only as a temporary 
custom, to be used for the sake of this miraculous manifes- 
tation, and not to be continued after miracles had ceased. 

Now if this argument be good for any thing, it will be as 
Ur to apply it to one part of the Apostles' practice as to 
soother ; and every thmg which they did, and which, in that 
day, was followed by muraculous results, must be laid aside, 
ix the same reason. 

First, then, we must not preach at all, because, when Pe- 
ter preached to Cornelius, the Holy Spirit manifested the 
i^lt by the gift of Prophecy, and our Saviour promised 
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many miraculous signs to those who believed, as was just 
shown by the remarkable passage at the close of St. Mark's , 
Gospel. Simple preaching, then, we see, sometimes pro- , 
duced miracles, in that day ; therefore, might Calrin say, , 
it was done for that purpose only ; and as miracles have ^ 
ceased, preaching must cease, likewise. , 

Again ; the laying on of hands produced miraculous ,' 
powers in the ordination of the seven deacons, for we read 
expressly, ( Acts vi. 8.) that Stephen, after he was ordained, ^ 
Mid great wonders and miracles among the people,' and that . 
Philip, another of these deacons, (Acts viii. 13.) worked 
miracles and signs among the Samaritans. Therefore, as ^ 
miracles have ceased, there must be no more laying on of 
hands in the ordination of deacons ; neither, indeed, by the 
same argument, should there be any deacons at all. 

Again ; the first Christians, and especially their minis- ^ 
ters, prayed for the sick, and they were miraculously heal- ' 
ed, in those days. But miracles have ceased, and therefore, ; 
by this comprehensive argument, our .prayers for the reco- ' 
very of the sick must be oflfered up no more. 

Again ; the power of the keys, as it is technically called, , 
or otherwise the power of ecclesiastical excommunication, ' 
was exercised by the Apostles, m a superhuman manner. 
Ananias was struck dead at the censure of St. Peter, (Acts 
V. 4.) and St. Paul delivered Hymeneus and Alexander 
to Satan, (1 Tim. i. 20.) that they might learn not to blas- 
ph)3me. But the ministers of God make no pretensions to 
such results, from Church censures, since the primitive days; 
and tlierefore, by the same rule, there should be no more 
Church discipline, no more ecclesiastical excommunication. ' 

Surely, these cases must suffice, to show the perilous , 
character of .Calvin's argument, to the humblest intellect 
And, on the whole, a sound thinker can have no difficulty ! 
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in perceiving, that the ordinances and customs established 
bj the Apoetles, had nothing to do with miraculous results : 
that miracles belonged to the age — ^the dispensation — ^the 
circumstances of the world, which called for that peculiar 
evidence of the truth ; but did not belong to the Church, as 
an organized hody^ nor to the ordinances of the Church, 
Dor to any particular rite or ceremony. Nor can the dis- 
tinction ever be too well understood, or too faithfully re- 
membered, that the operations of the Spirit, in which the 
Church, as such, is concerned, were from the beginning, 
and will be to the end, internal and sanctifying ; de- 
signed to carry on the work of Grace, for which the Church 
was ccmstituted, and to make believers, not workers of 
miracles, but living temples of the Holy Ghost. 

The true rule, therefore, on this subject, is what Calvin 
himself laid down ekewhere, on the kindred topic of the 
laying on of hands in ordination. ( a )^ Since we see,' saitb 
he, Hhat this rite was in perpetual use by the Apostles, their 
constant practice should be received by us, in the 
FLAC£ of a coMjtf and.' O what a flood of evils would the 
Church of Christ have escaped, if that eminent man had al- 
ways been consistent with his own principle ! 

Presuming that the Scriptural proof is sufficiently clear- 
ed from the objection, which keeps so many of our 
brethren in the faith from a proper understanding of the 
ordinance of confirmation, I next proceed to shew from 
the ancient fathers and councils, that this rite was stead- 
fastly practised by the Primitive Church. 

Tertullian writes thus, only one century later than the 

(a) Calv. Instit. Lib. 4. Gap. 3. 4 16. p. 318 Ed. GeneT. A. D. 1590. 
* licet aotam nullum extet certum praec^ptum de tnaiiuum impoaitiooa : 
4ua tamen fuiase in perpetao usu Apoatolis ridemus, ilia tarn aceurata 
•Oram obaervatio praecepti vic6 nobia debet.' 
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Apostle John. After stating the order of adult baptism, and 
the anointing which had been introduced at that early day 
from the Mosaic system, he says, (b) ^ Then follows the 
imposition of hands, together with the imploring of a ! 
benediction, and the invoking the Holy Ghost.' 

Cyprian, the Bishop of Carthage, fifty years later, i 
writes thus upon the case of the Samaritan converts, (c) ^ 
^ Those,' says he, * who believed, in Samaria, believed i 
with a true faith, and were baptised by Philip the DeacoD, i 
whom the Apostles had. sent into that Church which is i 
one, and to which alone it is granted to bestow the grace" 
of baptism and the remission of sins. And, therefore, j 

(b) Tertul. Lib. de Baptism, § 7 and 8. p. 22 6Ed. Paris. A. D. 1695. *Ex. ' 
inde egressi de laracro perunguimur benedicta unctione de pristma dit- ' 
ciplinai qua ungui oleo dc cornu in Sacerdotium solebant. £x quo Aaron i 
a Moyse unctus est, unde Christus dicitur a chrismate, quod eat unctio, 
qua^ Domino nomen accommodavit, facta spiritalis, quia spiritu unctus 
est a Deo Patre, aicut in Actis : Collect! sunt enim vere in ista civitate 
adversus Sanctum FiUum tuum, qu«m unxisti. Sic et in nobis carnaltter 
currit unctio, sed spiritaliter proficit, quomodo et ipsiua baptism! camaliS'; 
actus, quod in aqua mergimur ; spiritalis efTectus, quod delictis liberamur.^ 
De hinc tnanus imponiturf per henedictionem, advocans et inviians Spiri- 
tmn Sanctum,* ■ 

I have inserted the whole passage for the purpose of shewing tbat^ 
our Roman Catholic brethren have changed the mode of administering^ 
the ordinance of confirmation from the custom in the daysof Tnrtuliian.^ 
The anointing with the chrism of which he speaks here, was after^ 
baptism, probably holding the place which w« give to the sign of tbe« 
cross, only with oil instead of water. But it is clear that it was done^ 
before confirmation, and the confirmation is expressly described to have) 
b^en administered, as it is with us, by the simple laying on of hands, ^ 
without chrism, but with blessing and prayer. Further proof on the \ 
same pomt will occnr by and by. ) 

(c) Cyp. Epist. ad Jubaianum de hsret. baptiz. Ed. Paris. Nicol.i 
Rigault. p. 143„ * Illi enini qui m Samaria crediderant, fide vera credit j 
derant ; et intus, in Eoclesia^ quae una est, et cui soli gratiam baptismi ; 
dare, et peccata solvere pef missum est, a Philippo diacono, quem iidem 
Apostoli miserant, baptizati ernqt. £t idcirco quia kgititnum ^t Eo^ 
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masmuch as they bad received the legitimate 'baptism of 
the Charch, it was not fitting that they should be baptised 
agam : but only that what was wanting should be supplied, 
oamely, that which was done by Peter and John, that hf 
jffayer offered for them, and the imposition of hands, the 
Holy Spirit might be invoked and might be poured forth 
upon them. Which thing is still performed with us,' con- 
tinues Cyprian, * that those who are baptised in the Church, 
are offered to the bishops of the Church, and by our 
prayer, and the imposition of hands, receive the Holy 
Ghost, and are consummated by the sign of the Lord.' 

(d) Another evidence may be adduced from an episde 
of Urban, the Bishop of Rome, which is set down tp the 
year A. D. 227. It is in these words: * All believers,' 
saith he, ' should receive the Holy Spirit, after baptism, 
by the laying on of the Bishop's hands, so that they may 
be fully Christians ; because, when the Holy Spirit is pour- 
ed forth, the believing heart is enlarged to prudence and 
constancy. We receive of the Holy Ghost that we may 
become spiritual, because the natural man receiveth not the 
things of the Spirit of God. We receive of the Holy Ghost, 



elsaiasticnm baptismum consecuti fuerant, baptizari eos ultra non opor* 
tebat : sed tantammodo quod deerat, id a Fetro et Johaune factum «8t* 
nt oratione pro eis habita, et manu impoaita, invocaretur et infunderetur 
«per eos Spiritua Sanetus. ' Quod nunc quoque apiid nos geritur, ut 
911 in £ecleeia baptisantur, praepoaitia Ek^cleaiae offerantur, et per no8« 
ham orationem ac mamia impoaitionem Spiritum Sanctum conaequan- 
IV, et signaculo Dominico conaummeutur.' 

(d) Epiat. et Decret. Urban. Pap. Manai Concil. Tom. 1. p. 751. 

•Omnea enim fidelea per manua impoaitionem apiacoporum Spiritum 
Jkneton poat baptiamum accipere debent, ut plane Chriatiani invenian- 
iir : qvia com Spiritua Sanotua infunditur, cor fidela ad prudentiam el 
i—aiaiiliam dilatatar. De Spiritu Sancto accipimua, ut efiiciamur apt* 
lituaiea: quiaanimalia homo non percipit ea quae aunt Spirilua Dei* 
De Spiritu Sando aocipimiia» ut aaptamna inter boanm malurnqte die* 
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that we may be wise to disceni between good and evU, to 
love what is just, to reject what is unjust, that we may 
contend against malice and pride^ that we may resist luxu* 
ry and all enticements^ and all foul and unworthy desires. 
We receive of the Holy Ghost, that being kindled with 
the love of life and the ardor of glory, we may raise our 
minds from the things of earth, to those which are eternal 
and divine.' 

I shall cite only one more proof from the records of 
Christian antiquity, on this branch of my subject. It is 
the eighth canon of the council of Aries, held A. D. 314, 
which decrees that (e) ^ if any one comes over from heresy 
to the Church, he shall be examined on the creed ; and if 
it appears that he was baptised in the Father, and the Son, 
and the Holy Ghost, the imposition of hands only shall 
be used, that he may receive the Holy Ghost. But if, 
being interrogated, he does not answer according to this 
Trinity, let him first be baptised.' 

There is here furnished abundant evidence that the an- 
cient Church of Chrbt practised confirmation as an Apos- 
tolic rite, for Cyprian quotes the very acts of the Apostles 
in .Samaria, and declares that the same thing was done in 
his own days. It is also plain that these primitive Chris- 
tians expected a measure of divine grace from the Holy 

■ — " ' — ^^^.^^, — _... . . »..^^__^^ — . ., . . ■...■_ — ^ — . — — 

ccraere, justa diltgere« iojusta respuere, ut malitiae ac superbiae Ttpug» 
nenitta, m luiuriae ac diversiB iUecebris, et foedis indignisque cupiditati. 
bus reaiataiDua. De Spiritu Sancto accipimtts, at amore Titae et glome 
vdore iuccensii erigere a terrenia mentem ad aupama et divina vale- 
amuB.' 

(e) Concil* Arelatenae, Can. 8. Vid. Mansi Concil. Tom. 3. p« 473. 
* De Afrii, qood propria lege aua utuntur ut rebaptizent, placuit nt si ad 
eccleiiam aliquis de haeresi venerit, interrogent etrni iymbolum ; et si 
penriderint earn in Patre, et Filio, et Spiritu Sancto ease baptizatum* 
maiiua ei tantam imponatur ut accipiat Spirttum Sanctum. Qac»d m 
interfogattta non reaponderit banc trinitatem, baptisetur.' 
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Spirit, to attend the imposition of hands, in answer to the 
Bishop's prayers and benediction ; so that nothing seems 
thus far wanting to identify the ordinance with the Apos- 
tolic practise, as it was understood iand acted upon in the 
Primitive Church. 

But yet, I shall offer you two other testimonies in its 
feivor, one from Luther, the great German reformer, who 
retained the practice, ahhough he committed it to the hands 
of presbyters, inasmuch as he had no bishops on his side : 
the other firom Calvin, exhibiting what looks very like 
another inconsistency. His testimony alone, however, is 
our concern ; the inconsistency was his own. 

Luther strongly opposed, as we also do, the Roman 
Catholic doctrine, that confirmation was a sacrament ; and 
for the same reason which our articles assign. But as an 
Apostolic rite of great utility, he respected it; and there- 
fore, while he condemned the abuse, he preserved the use 
of this sacred ordinance. His words are as follows : 

(f ) ' Since we are now in search of those sacraments 
which were divinely instituted,' saith he, * it must be con- 
fessed that we can find nd reason for reckoning confirmation 
among them. For in the constitution of a sacrament, be- 

(f ) De Capti. Ba|>yIon. Eccles. Martin. Luther. 0pp. Om. Ed. Jhen. 
A. D. 1557. Tom. 2 p. 293—4. * Nos autem, pro hac vice, sacrapienta 
difinitas instituta qiliaerinins, inter quae ut Confirmationem immeremus, 
fluUam invenimus causam. Ad sacramenti enim constitationem ante 
omiia reqniritur verbum divinae promissionis, quo fides ezerceatur. At 
aihil legimus Christum uspiam de Confirmatione promisisse, licet ipse 
mnltis imposuerit manus, et Marci ult. inter signa ponat : Manui mgrin 
iaponent, et bene habebunt, at haec nemo sacramento, sicut nee potest, 
iptaTit. Qnare satis etit pro ritu quodam Ecclesiastico seu ceremonia 
••ermmentali confirmationem habere, similem ceeteris ceremoniis con. 
•eeran^ aquse, aliarumque rerum. Nam si oranis alia creatura sane- 
tificatsT per verbum et orationem, curnon multo magis hominemliceat 
nnctilleftri eisdem.' 

6 
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fore all things, the word of the divine promise is required 
in which faith may be exercised. But we nowhere read 
that Christ connected any promise with confirmation, al- 
though be laid his hands on many : and the last chapter of 
Mark places it among the signs, that believers should lay 
hands on the sick, and they should recover ; but no one 
ever supposed that these signs were sacraments. Where* 
fore,' concludes Luther, ^ it is enough that we hold confir* 
mation to be a certain Ecclesiastical ordinance, or sacra- 
mental ceremony, resembling the other ceremonies of 
consecrating water and other things,' (m the Mosaic dispen- 
sation).' * For, if every other creature is sanctified by the 
Word of God and prayer, why should we not much rather 
sanctify mankind by the same ?' 

The approbation of Calvin is still more strongly and 
clearly expressed in the following interesting passage* 

(g) * This was formerly the custom,' saith he, Uhat the 
children of Christians, when they were grown up, appeared 
before the Bishop, that they might perform that office 
which was exacted of those who offered themselves at adult 
age for baptism. For these sat amongst the Catechumens ;' 
(that is, thosie who were learning the principles of religion) 
'until they were rightly instructed in the mysteries of the 
faith, and could make their confession before the Bishop 
and the people. Those, therefore, who were baptised in 
infancy, because they could not then make a confession of 

(g) Calvin. Instit. Christ. Relig. Lib. 4. Cap. 19. Tit. De Confirmatione. 
Ed. Genev. A. D. 1590. p. 297 — 8. * Hie mos olim fuit ut Christianoram 
liberii postquam adolev^rant, coram Episcopo sister^ntur ; ut officium 
illod implerent quod aliis ezigebatur qui ae ad fiaptismuin adulti oifer. 
rebant. Hi eniip inter catechumenoa sedebant, donee rit^ ^dei myste. 
rile instituti poterantfidei eonfesaionem eoram Episcopo ac populo edere. 
Qui ergo baptjsmo initiati erant infantes, quia fidei confessione apud 
kcclesiam tunc deiiincti non erant, sub finem pueritiie, aut iueunte ado. 
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their faith, were presented again, by their parents, about the 
end of childhood, or the beginning of youth ; they were 
examined by the Bishop, according to that form of the 
Catechism which was then fixed and common. And in or- 
der that this action, which was deservedly accounted a holy 
and serious tbbg, might be invested with greater reverence 
and dignity, the ceremony of the laying on of hands was 
abo used on the occasion. And then the boy, his faith being 
approved, was dismissed with a solemn benediction. Of this 
custom, the ancients speak frequently. — And Jerome, in his 
work against the Luciferians, takes note of it. Although I 
do not deny that Jerome was somewhat iinder a delusion, 
when he called it an Apostolic practice. Nevertheless, such 
an imposition of hands as this, which was used simply as a ; 
benediction y I applaud, arid wish it was restored to its pure 
use, at this day.' 

In this opinion of Calvin, we perceive, that although he 
denied confirmation to have arisen from the Apostolic prac- 
tice, he admitted it to be very ancient, arid when used in 
its pure and simple form, he approved it strongly. In the 
main point, therefore, he coincidedhin opinion with Luther, 
but in practice he dififered from him altogether. Luther 
praised the primitive custom of confirmation, and establish- 
ed it accordmgly as a part of his reformed system. Calvin 

latcentia, repreesentabantur iternm a parbntibus, ab Episcopo emmina. 
bantur seeundum formulam catechiami quam tunc habebant certain ac 
eommtuiem. Quo autetn' haec actio, quae alioqui gravis sanctaque 
marito esse debebat, plus r^Terentiae haberet ac dignitatis, ceremonia 
ipMK|ne adhibebatur mannum impostiionis. Itapnerille, fide sua appro, 
bata, cum solenni benedict^one dimittebatur. Hujus mons saepe men- 
lionem faciunt Teteres. *— — Meminit et Hieronymus contra Luciferia. 
DOS. Quamquam antem non inilcior, in eo nonnjhii hallucinari Hieron. 
Tmom, qti6d Apostolic&m esse obsertationem dicit— -Talem ergo ma- 
Baiim tmpositioneoi, quae simpticiter foco benediction is fiat, Uddo, et 
rtsttuttam bodie in purum osum velim.' 



praised it as warmly ^ l^other, yet most inconsistently cast 
it away ; as if the desire to diffisr as much as possible 
from the. Church of Rome, had greater influence with 
him,. than the simple duty of restoring the religion of 
Christ to its primitive purity and order. 

But I cannot let this topic pass,, without doing this 
great man the justice he deserves for contradicting his own 
sentiment above quoted^ on the Apostolic origin of confir- 
mation. In his commentary on St. Paul's Epistle to the 
Hebrews, written towards the close of his life, when his 
knowledge and experience had been enlarged, and at a 
time, too, when the principles of the Church of England 
had become settled under Edward the sixth, Calvin, re- 
marking on the verse which I have placed as a text to 
this lecture, records his full acknowledgment that confir- 
mation wc^ an Apostolic ordmance, in precise accordance 
with our doctrine. The passage is as follows : 

(h) ' The Apostle here joins the imposition or the laying 
on of hands wiih baptism,' saith he, ^ because, as there 
were two orders of catechumens, therefore the ceremony 
was twofold. For those who were without, were not 
admitted to baptism until they had delivered their confess 

(h) Calv. Comment, in Epietol. ad Heb. Cap. 6. Ed. Hal. A. D. 1831. 
Tom. 2. p. 428. *Manaum impositionem cum baptismo conjungit, quia, 
ut duo ejrant Catechuntenorum ordines, ita.duplex era! ceremonia. Nam 
qui erant extranei, noa ante perveniotMint ad Baptismuro, quam edita fi. 
dei profipssione. In ilUs ergo Catephesis Baptismum praeceder^ able* 
bat. At liberi fidelium, qaoaiam ab.utero adoptati erant, et jure pro* 
missionis pertinebant ad corpus EccUaie infaotea baptizabantur ; trans. 
acta vero infantia, poetquam iastituti erant ia fide, se quoque ad Gate- 
chesin ofierebant, quae iq illi» Baptismo erat posterior. Sed aliud syta. 
bolum tunc adhibebatur, nempe manunm impositio. Hie pnus locus 
abunde testatur, hujusceremoniaeoriginenifluzisse ab Apestolis; qoajs 
tamea postea in saperstitiqi^em versa fuit, vt muodus aemper fert «b op« 
. timis institutis ad corniptelM degea^rat.' 
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ma of faith. In thes6, therefore^ catechising went before 
baptism. But the children of believers, since they werfe 
adopted from the womb, and belonged to the body of the 
Church by the right of promise^ were baptised while inr 
&ots : and when the season of infancy passed away^ and 
they had been instructed in the faith, they also offered 
themselves to be catechised ; which catechising, in their 
ease, was sebsequent to baptism. But then another rite 
was applied to them, namely, the levying on of hands. 
This one passage,', (viz. the 2d verse of the 6th chap- 
ter of the Epistle to the Hebrews,) ^ abundantly proves,' 
continues Calvin, * that the origin of this ceremony flowed 
from the Apostles, although it was afterwards turned into 
superstition, as the world almost always degenerates from 
the best institutions mto corruptions.' 

Here, then, we have a full agreement of Calvin's own 
mature judgment, with that of Jerome, the ancient father, 
whose opinion as to the Apostolic origm of confinxiation, 
he had so rashly called a delusion, in his. earliest and most 
popular production. Happy should we esteem ourselves, 
if all our Christitm brethren, who have followed Calvin in 
his youthful error, would also follow him in the better de- 
cision of his riper years. 

But we now meet with another objection, the same 
which seems, in substance, to have induced Calvin^ to lay 
aside this Apostolic ordinance ; namely, that confirmation 
is used by the Church of Rome, and therefore, it is a 
piece of Popery, and therefore it should be regarded as 
an abomination by every part of reformed Christendom, 
Alas ! ths^t the hue and cry raised against Popery, should 
blind the judgment of discerning men, and induce thejn 
to condemn^ in the mass, the practices of the Apostles 
themselves, without pausing to reflect, or trying to e:KaiQioe« 

8* 
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For some centuries after the Apostles' days, the Church 
of Rome was pure and unadulterated. Being the Church 
of that famous city, which during many ages was the un- 
disputed mistress of the world, its rank and importance 
were universally acknowledged. And although after the 
conversion of the Emperor Constantine, about the year 
312, the influx of wealth and power, and especially the 
influence of half converted heathen, gradually loosened 
the bands of its ancient strictness, and brought in upon it 
an awful variety of human corruptions, yet still no reflect- 
ing Christian could desire a better reformation, than that 
which should restore the Church of Rome to the plabe 
which she onoe occupied, in the days of her youthful 
purity. 

For myself, I freely claim afiinity with all the disciples 
of the great Redeemer, — ^with all the family of Christ, 
although I do not consider myself at liberty to be a par- 
taker in the errors of any. To every portion of the uni- 
versal Church, I hold myself bound to manifest the same 
spirit of good will, and to extend the same rulejs of jus- 
tice. While, therefore, I freely admit, that the adoption 
of any particular doctrine or practice by the Church of 
Rome, does not make it right ; I shall insist that neither 
can the same fact make it wrong. The Church of Rome 
holds many things just as the whole Christian world holds 
them : she believes in the Nicene Creed — acknowledges 
the inspiration of Scripture-^retains baptism* — has a minis'* 
try — ^uses prayer, and houses of worship. Must we throw 
aside all these things because the Church of Rome retains 
them, and try to work out our salvation without a creed, 
without the Scriptures, without bapti3m, without ministers^ 
without a place of worship ? * Not so,' reply our Christian 
brethren; ' we only mean just now to apply the argument 
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to confirmation.' But why to confirmation, rather] than to 
other things, if confirmation be a Scnptural and Apostolic 
ordinance, plainly set forth in the Acts of the Apostles, 
practised uniformly in the pure ages of the Church, and 
approved by Calvin himself, the very first man who ven- 
tured to reform it away ? 

Surely, it is time to rise above these mists of bigotry and 
prejudice, and do to others, in the discussion of Christian 
doctrine, as we would they should do unto us. The 
Scriptures are the only infallible standard. First, there- 
fore, let every doctrine be subjected to this test, and in the 
application of it, let the whole Word of God be consulted^ 
because 'All Scripture,' saith the Apostle, * is given by 
inspiration of God, and is profitable far doctrineJ Next 
to the Scripture, comes the testimony of the Primitive 
Church, as the best witness of Apostolic practice. But 
when we have the concurrent testimony of these witnesses, 
may we presume to discard it, either for the sake of agree- 
ing with or differing from the Church of Rome ? Shall the 
pure gold of primitive Christianity be cast out and trodden 
under foot of men, because it was once dimmed and tar- 
nished by the smoke of superstition? Shall the Bible 
cease to be our directory, and the Primitive Church our 
companion, because the Church of Rome has mingled the 
truth of God with the impure alloy of human invention ? 

The question, then, and the only question, is this : Is ccm- 
firmation a Scriptural and Apostolic ordinance, retained 
with reverence by the Primitive Church of the Apostles' 
planting ? If it be, let us not quarrel with it because the 
Church of Rome retains it, but. let us rejoice that she does 
letain it, because it is primitive and pure. But if the Cfaurch 
of Rome has changed this ordinance fit)m its Apostolic 
farm, or its <»riginal design, kt us restore its form smd its 
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design, and thus shew our Roman brethren that we know 
the difference between the wisdom which would reform, 
and the blind zeal which woidd destroy. 

This leads me to observe, that the rite of confirmation 
does in fact present a subject of controversy between us ; for 
the Church of Rome has raised it to the rank of a sacrament, 
and has changed the primitive order of its administration. 
In both respects, we protest against the error, and, as I 
trust you will readily perceive, on the strongest ground of 
argument. 

With regai'd to the first point, the definition of a sacra- 
ment which is generally admitted by the whole Church of 
Christ, declares, that a sacrament is ^an outward and visible 
sign of an inward land Spiritual grace, ordained by Christ 
himself, as a means whereby we receive the same, and a 
pledge to assure us thereof.' Or in other words, a sacra- 
ment is an ordinance appointed by Christ himself, consisting 
of some visible and material element, which is the sign or 
symbol of a Spiritual blessing ; and to which he has attach- 
ed the promise of that blessing, whenever the sign is rightly 
received. 

Thus baptism is a sacrament, being instituted by Christ, 
having for its outward element water ; and for the inward 
grace, the remission of sins, and Spiritual adoption. 

So the Eucharist is a sacrament, being also instituted by^ 
Christ, having for its outward element bread and wine; and for 
its inward grace, that incorporation with the Redeemer ex? 
pressed by the promise, ^He that eateth my flesh and drinks 
eth my blood dwelleth in me and I in him.' But confirma* 
tion does not appear to have been commanded by Christ 
neither was there any material element used in it by t 
Apostles ; neither was there any promise attached to it, 
yond the general promise of the hearing and answering tb 
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prejer of the faithful. Therefore, we bold the s«ne vi^ws 
witii Luther and Calvin, as to its being no saerament, but 
OBij aa Apostolic ordinance.. 

Our brethren of the Church of Rome do indeed assert, 
ODtbe authority of their own tradition, that Christ appointed 
this ordinance after his resurection ; that the matter or ele- 
ment of it is the laying on of bands; and thdt the grace promis- 
ed to it is the strengthening and arming the soul for its future 
conflicts. But to this we reply, that we cannot admit any 
evidence of what our Saviour commanded, beyond what 
we find in the Scripture ; that if tradition be admitted to add 
to the contents of the Bible, we have no longer any certain 
Rnle of Faitb ; that the laying on of hands is not a mate- 
rial thing, as water, or bread and wine, but only a gesture* 
Thus, water is a symbol of the grace promised in baptism, 
because, as water cleanses away the foulness of the body, [so 
^ that baptismal grace washes sin from the soul; Bread and 
' wine are symbols of the grace promised in the Eucharist, 
"] because, as they support and strengthen the life of the body, 
^ 80 our incorporation with Christ sustains the life and strength 
of the soul. But the laying on of hands js merely a ges^ 
; ture of affection, always appropriated to the act of blessing, 
■ but not having the symbolic character, proper to sacramen- 
tal elements; and whatever portion of Spiritual influence may 
be experienced in it, is not guaranteed by any particular 
promise in the Word of God; but is expected from the na- 
ture of the act itself, the sincerity of the believer's profes- 
sion,and the prevailing power of fervent prayer.' (a) 

(t) The following peiBaget ara from s jnfetly celebrated Bodf oi 

: Komao Catholic divinity, composed expresely to meet the argumenti of 

, tb Reformers. The title is « Praeleotionnm Theologicattim Honorati 

Toiiraely dtc. Ed. Venet. A. D. l751.Tom. 5. Tract, de Conirmatione,* 

' p. 109. • Duo oonfirraationi effectaa a . Ciitholioia tribui tftlem, prior. 
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With regard to the method of its application, the Church 
of Rome used it to infants, until after the reformation ; when 
it was ordered that the age of seven years should be the 
least to which it should be allowed, (b) The Apostolic 
imposition of hands upon the heads of the candidates was also 
laid aside, and the Bishops only extend their hands towards 
them. Instead of the original practice, however, they 
introduced the anointing the persons confirmed on the 
forehead, with a compound of oil of olives and balm of Gil- 
ead, called Chrism; and they give to each candidate a 
slight blow on the cheek, at the conclusion of the ceremo- 
ny, (c) 

From this statement, it is sufficiently evident that the 
CHrdinance of confirmation is not practised with us as it is by 
our Roman Catholic brethren. We do not agree in its 
origin, in its character, in the age at which it should be be- 

quod gratiam tribuant fl4 robur, posterior, quod characterem iraprimaL 
ib. 117. * St. Thomaa doeet aacramentum baptismi esse efficacius, 
quam hoc confirmationis sacramentum, quantum ad remotionem mali, 
eo quod est Spiritualis regeneratio, quae est mutatio de non esse ib 
esse ; hoc autem sacramentum esse effieaciu|s ad proficiendum in bono ; 
quia est quoddam spirituale augmentum de esse imperfecto ad esse 
perfectum.* 
ib. * Confirmatio est sacramentum plenitudinis gratiae.* 
(b) ib.p. 106. * Apud Graecos hodie datur infantibus confirmatio juxta 
antiquum utriasque Ecclesie usum, idque sciente et olim approbante 
sede Apostolica. Apud Latinos autem judicarunt plures Synodi conveni. 
entius et utilius esse, si infans, ut confirmetur, supra septimum etatia 
annum progressua fuerit, ut ea quse aguntur intelligat. Ita Coloniensist 
A.D. 1536,-— *.Ali», ui Narbonensis, A. D. 1609 eo inclinaruntutpueri 
non admittantar ad hoc sacramentum, nisi perfectes sint aetatis. Praeu 
▼erat Oatechismus Romanus tit. de confirm, his verbis, si daodecimos 
annus non expectandua videatur, usque ad septimum certe hoc sacra- 
msntum difierre maxime conTeoit In bis quisque gentis suae usum 
sequi debet' 

*(«) See Obalionei'sCatbolie Chrittian, p. 87. 
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stowed, in the effects expected from it, nor in the mode of 
its administration. . In all these particulars we hold the 
ground, on which we fully believe the Church of Rome 
once stood, namely, the Apostolic practice as laid down in 
Scripture and the writings of the primitive Church. So 
long as we occupy this ground, we should rejoice to have 
not only the Church of Rome, but every other Church un* 
der heaven to accord with us. But if it be unhappily the 
fact, that in this very thing, as in many others, our inreth* 
ren of Rome have left the primitive ground, it is not just 
that we should suflfer by their innovation. 

The last set of objections * brought against us by our 
brethren of the various denominations, turns upon the prep* 
aration deemed necessary for those who are to be confirm- 
ed, and the effects expected from the ordmance. I shall 
ccmsider them both in detail. 

With regard to the preparation required for confirmation, 
it is evident to the slightest inspection, that it is the very 
same demanded for adult baptism. The candidates are 
addressed by the Bishop in these words. ^ Do ye here, 
in the presence of God and of this congregation, renew the 
solemn promise and vow that ye made, or that was made 
in your name at your baptism, ratifying and confirming the 
same, and acknowledging yourselves bound to believe and 
to do all those things which ye then undertook, or your 
sponsors then undercook for you ?' And to this solemn in- 
quiry, each candidate is bound to answer, ' I do.' 

Of course, since the doctrine of the Church requires re- 
pentance and faith of all who should present themselves at 
adult age for baptism, which repentance and faith include 
the whole that is signified by the modem phrase, ' change 
of heart,' as I explained in my second lecture, it follows, 
that the same change is requisite for those who pome to be 
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confirmed ; and fiiU power is committed to the ministers of 
the Church to examine them, so that there may be suffi* 
cient opportunity to ascertain the state of this preparation. 

A few references to our Book of Common Prayer, will 
make this matter, as I trust, sufficiently plain, to any re- 
flecting understanding. 

In the rubric preceding the office for adult baptism, it is 
said, < that when any such persons as are of riper years are 
to be baptised, timely notice shall be given to the minister, 
that so due care may be taken for their examination, wheth- 
er they be sufficiently instructed in the principles of the 
Christian religion, and that they may be exhorted to pre- 
pare themselves, with prayer and festing, for the receiving 
of this holy sacrament.' 

In the Catechbm appointed to be learned by all who 
come to confirmation, in answer to the question ^ What is 
required of those who come to be baptised ?' the answer is, 

* Repentance, whereby they forsake sin, and faith whereby 
they steadfastly believe the promises of God made to them 
in th£it sacrament.' 

* Why then,' asks the minister, in the next question, 

* are infants baptised, when by reason of their tender age 
they cannot perform them?' And the answer is, < Because 
they promise them both by their sureties, which promise, 
when they come to age, themselves are bound to per- 
form.' 

Here then, we see, plainly, that the same repentance 
and faith which are demanded of adults coming tobaptism, 
are obligatory on those who are baptised in infancy, as 
soon as their years allow. 

At the end of the catechism, we find the general direc- 
tory on the subject of confirmation. ' Whensoever the 
Bishop shall give notice for children to be brought unto 
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biffl for cQnfinnatioo, the minister is( every Parish shall 
either brings or send in writing, with hb hand subscribed 
thereto, the names of all such persons within his parish, as 
be shall think fit to be confirmed.' 

And at the end of the confirmation office, we read, that 
^Done shall be admitted to the Holy Communion, until 
sach time as be be confirmed, or be ready and desirous to 
be confirmed ;' in accordance with which we have a simi* 
iar direction at the close of the office for adult baptism, 
saying, ' It is expedient that every person thus baptised 
should be confirmed by the Bishop, so soon afiier his bap- 
tism as may be, that so he may be admitted to the Holy 
Communion.' 

Now surely, it is too obvious to admit of doubt, that the 
Church has here provided a complete system of prepara- 
tion for those who come to be confirmed — ^that in the or- 
dinance of confirmation they solemnly renew and ratify 
their baptismal vow — ^that in order to fit them for it they 
are committed to the hands of the ministers with a cate- 
chism drawn up for the very purpose of presenting the 
heads of Christian instruction — ^that they are not to be con- 
Grme'd until their mmister is satisfied with their fitness, and 
has even certified it in writing to the Bishop with his hand 
subscribed thereto— 4uid that after all this, and not before, 
they are allowed to come to the conmiunion. 

It is equally incontrovertible that this very catechism sets 
forth the qualifications, not only of those who are to be bap- 
tised, but also of those who come to the Lord's table ; in 
which we read of self-examination, repentance, a steadfast 
purpose to lead a new life, a lively faith, a sense of 
thankful remembrance for the blessings of redemption, and 
charity with all men. And if, with the obligation to have 
iU this teamed and tmderstood beforehand, candidates for 
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confirmation come forward without a proper preparation of 
heart, I ask any candid Christian man to say, whether the 
Church is to be blamed ? 

But it is said that a mere verbal repetition of these 
forms is all that we require : that in the very conclusion of 
the baptismal ofGce, the minister directs the sponsors to 
bring the child to be confirmed so soon as he can say the 
creed, the Lord's prayer, and the ten commandments, and 
is sufficiently instructed in the other parts of the catechism : 
that the preface to the confirmation office recognizes the 
same rule, and that there is not in the whole, one word 
about a change of heart or Christian experience. Hence, 
our brethren infer, that we ask nothing beyond a formal 
repetition of a school-boy's task, and that this is the ex- 
tent of our notions of the Christian profession. 

I confess that this measure of construction is rather hard. 
It is usually allowed to be necessary in all writings, to take 
the whole together in order to determine the meaning of 
each part ; but here the whole previous part of the exhor- 
tation to the sponsors must be omitted, before any one can 
torture the concluding sentence into such an impious shape 
as appears in this accusation. The sponsors are told in 
the plainest terms, that the child is to be taught, so soon 
as he is able to learn, the solemn nature and extent of his 
baptismal covenant — that he sliall hear the Word of God, 
and not only learn the creed, the Lord's prayer, and the 
ten commandments, but ^ all other things which a Christian 
ought to know and believe to his soul's health, that he 
shall be virtuously brought up to lead a Godly and a 
Christian life, remembering always that his profession is 
to follow the example of his Saviour, die froni sin, and 
rise again unto righteousness, continually mortifying all 
his evil and corrupt affisctions, and daily proceeding in all 
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virtoe aodgodliDess of liviog.' And the words complained 
of follow after all this, as a part of the same exhortation. 

Now is it possible that the sponsors can perform the 
whole duty here laid down, and yet bring the child to be 
confirmed without any spiritual knowledge of the Gospel ? 
Is it possible that the child or youth can be taught all this, 
and yet know nothing of true religion ? And is it right, 
or just, or candid, to say, that in this very exhortation, 
taken together, there is not as full, and beautiful an expo* 
^tion of true Christian discipleship, as can be found in 
the same compass in any book under heaven. 

What, then, is to be understood by the expression, say^ 
ing the creed, the catechism, &c. Why just what we 
understand when the Scripture informs us that ^ No man 
can say that Jesus Christ is Lord, but by the Holy Ghost,' 
that is, no man can say it, as it ought to be said, truly 
and sincerely. Again we read that ^ with the heart man 
believeth unto righteousness, and with the mouth confes- 
sion is made imto salvation^ What sort of confession is 
meant here ? Of course, the confession that proceeds 
from a believing heart. Why cannot the Church be al- 
lowed to use the words of St. Paul, in the meaning of 
St. Paul ? Why, because we read of saying the creed, 
and the Lord's prayer, and the ten commandments, and 
the catechism, shall we be supposed to mean the mutter- 
ing of the lip, the formalism of a hypocrite, or the mock«- 
ery of a task repeated by rote, when such an idea is not 
only absurd in itself, but is in open conflict with our whole 
system ? 

Still more preposterous, if possible, is the idea of some 
gpod people, that the bishops undertake to forgive sins in 
the ordinance of confirmation. Reference is indeed made 
in the first prayer, to the baptism of those who are about 
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to be confirmed, in these wordsi < Almighty and everlast- 
ing God, who hast voucbsa/ed to regenerate these thy 
servants, by water and the Hdy Ghost, and hast given 
them forgiveness of all their sins, strengthen them, we 
beseech thee O Lord, with the Holy Ghost the Comforter,' 
And the language of this supplication furnishes another 
strong proof of the doctrine of the Church explained in 
my former lectures, that in baptism we are regenerated by- 
water and the Spirit, and receive remission of sins. But 
as to the bishop undertaking to pardon sin, or intimating any 
thing that bears the most remote relation to such an as- 
sumption, it seems hard to imagine how any one possessed 
of the common measure of human understanding, could 
attach such a sacrilegious doctrine to the prayer in ques- 
tion. 

And as to the remaining accusation, that confirmation is 
administered by us without demanding any spiritual quali- 
fication, without any inquiry as to a change of heart, and 
as if it were, indeed, a mere ceremony, I deny the charge 
distinctly, so far as the Church is concerned ; and I hope 
that none of her ministry can be found to give counte- 
nance, by their practice, to such an imputation. 

The order of our Book of Common Prayer, as we have 
shewn, requires that each clergyman shall make out a list 
of such as he thinks Jit to be confirmed, which, of course, 
puts the candidates into his hands for such examination as 
he may deem necessary. 

It also directs that every candidate shall be capable of 
being examined upon the creed, the Lord's prayer, the ten 
commandments and the catechism, a set of formularies 
which contain the whole theory and practice of the Chris- 
tian religion. 

And it fiirtfaer provides, that each per^n shall be re^dy 
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io be eoafirmed, l)efix« he is admitted to liie Holy Conv- 
munioD. 

What system then, can better protect the communion 
table than this ? What plan can place the ministry more 
completely in possession of the qualificatioQS of every can* 
didate who would appnoach it? What can open a wider 
field for instruction and examinatieo, as to the knowledge; 
the sincerity, and e^eo^^if the minister, fix)m peculiar cir- 
enmstances, should think it necessary — tht eccperience of 
those, whom be recommends as fit iibr confirmation ? Iun«- 
dertake to say that nothing can be desired more full or 
perfect than the order of the* Gbumh in all these particu- 
lars; and if, in any respect, it is ever found. inefficient, it 
is the ministry th^nselves, and not the Church, that should 
bear the blame, (a) 

Having now explained, my brethren, as I trust, the va- 
ckras topics connected with this important subject, I shall 
rest it here ; only a^ing your attention to this brief review 
of the whole. That confirmation was instituted by the 
Apostles, as a standing ordinance b the Church of Christy 
That the Primitive Church received it firom them, and prac- 
tised it on their authority. That it continued up to the 
refcHrniation, having, however, undergone some changes 
and abuses by die Church of Rome« That Luther and 
Calvin, both acknovdedged and approved it. That Lu- 
ther adopted it into his system, while Calvin cast it aside. 

(a) The particular method to be pursued in preparing candidates for 
baptism or for confirmatidn, is left by the Chureh to the discretion of the 
parish minister ; of course, under the general supervision of the Bishop, 
vhoM responsibility^ to a certain degree, extends ta all that is done by 
the clergy within his diocese. But this method of preparation is a sub« 
jeet quite too extensive to be treated satisfactorily in the present voU 
nne. I may, perhaps, endeavor to contribute my mite to this treasttry^ 
« tone fatore day. 

a* 
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That nevertheless, he praised its primitive use, and con« 
fessed its Apostolic institution, hut was probably governed 
by the spirit of opposition to the Church of Rome in re* 
jecting it ; and that the mode in which we retain and prac* 
tise it, is the same which both Luther and Calvin sanctioned, 
but which we rest, not on the opinion of nien, but on plain 
Scriptural proof of Apostolic sanction. 

I have next endeavored to shew you, that the practice of 
the Church of Rome, cannot form an objection to any 
thing which is right in itself : that she has retained many 
things, as well as confirmation, which Calvin himself could 
not dispense with : and that if a practice or a doctrine were 
Scriptural and Apostolic, we should rejoice that the Churob 
of Rome observed it, rather than quarrel with it for the 
sake of differing from her, and thus throw a part of the 
Apostolic system away. 

I next proved, that in point of fact, our Roman CatboKc 
brethren do not hold confirmation as we do, either in doc* 
trine or practice, so that the objection drawn firom the com* 
munity of names, is founded upon ignorance and conse^ 
t|uent misapprehension. And lastly, I have proved, as I 
trust sufficiently, that the preparation required for the ad« 
mbistration of this ordinance, is as thoroughly provided for 
by the plain directory of the Church, as the interests of 
pure and undefiled religion could possibly require ; so that 
if the ignorant, or the hypocritical, or the worldly,' or the 
wicked, should ever be found polluting it, the fault should 
be visited, not on the Church, but on the carelessness of 
her ministry. 

And now, my brethren, what remains but to thank the 
mercy of Providence, that has spared us the enjoyment of 
another feature of the Apostolic system. May we shew 
by our lives, that we understand its true Spiritual chaiaeter, 
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and thus convince our gainsaybg teethien, by the strong- 
est and most prevafling of all arguments, that tl^e religion 
of the Church is indeed the religion of the Grospel, as it 
was established bj those hdy men, to whom were com* 
mitted, by Chxist himself, the keys of the kingdom of heaven. 



LECTURE V. 



1 Cor. XI. 16. 



BUT IF ANT MAN SEEM TO BE CONTENTIOUB, Wl HAVE MO SUCH CUBTOM, Nil- 
THER TnS CHURCHES OF GOD. 

Among the specific accusations sometimes heard agfUDSt 
the ministry of the Church, as a body, it has been said that 
we are indifferent to Missionary eftorts and to the Bible 
society, and opposed to prayer meetings and revivals of re- 
ligion. I shall touch briefly on the first three of these 
charges, designing to devote this lecture chiefly to the last, 
as being most in need of discussion. 

1. With regard to the first of these accusations, I must 
utterly deny that it has any just foundation. The Church 
is not indifferent to Missionary ^brts. To say nothing 
of those noble undertakings in which our Mother Church 
of England has been so deeply engaged, there has, for 
many years, been a Missionary society amongst ourselves, 
formed by the whole American Church, in General Con- 
vention, and designed expressly to embrace the entire field 
of foreign as well as of domestic missions. The objects 
of this society have been pressed upon the public atten- 
tion with indefiitigable zeal, and are, at this moment, more 
ardently prosecuted than ever; although the prioritj of 
our domestic clsums, and the want of clergymen cal- 
culated for the foreign fields have prevented, as yet, the 
actual success of any distant efibrt, except \he important 
and highly valued mbsion to Greece. But the purpose to 
establish a large circle of foreign operations, has long since 
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been publicly announced by xht Exceutire Committee of 
that Society ; and for some of the moat interesting points 
of dieir selection, individuals are now in a course of prepa- 
ration. May the Spirit of God be with them ! 

S. Equally unfounded is the second of these charges ; 
that the Church, as a body, is indifferent to the distribu- 
tion of the Bible. The first Bible Society on earth, 
sprung up in the bosom of the Church of England ; and 
the first instance in which that example was imitated on 
this side of the Atlantic, was in the Bible Society of Phila- 
delphia, foroied undpT the auspices of our venerable Bishop 
White. True it is> that many of our clergy prefer conduct- 
ing this branch of modem Christian effort, as a distinct 
class, instead of uniting with other denominations in a gen- 
eral association. True it is, that others amongst us choose 
to combine the distribution of the. Book of Common Pray- 
er, with the distribution of the Bible ; and perhaps there 
may be a few, who dodbt the expediency and the authority _ 
of any separate prosecution of the different parts of the 
Gospel system ; believing that the truth of Christ C£^n bo 
most successfully diffused, by keeping all the members of the 
divine plan together, in their own sacred connexiixi. Those 
who hold this last sentiment think, that the work of salva- 
tion is not committed in $criptura to the Bible alone, nor 
to the ministry alone, nor to the act of prayer alone^ nor to 
the sacraments alone ; but to the whole TooxTHkR : th0 
Bible standing in the first rank, as containing the Charter 
sad Constitution of the Christian Church, but requiring a 
consentaneous use of all the prescribed means, in the same 
harmonious order of combination which we see in the prac<^ 
tice of the Apostles themselves. Those reasoners, there* 
fi»e, are as much devoted to the printiple of distributing 
the Scriptures, aa any of thehr btethr^ caix be ; but iwteari 
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of the modem method of dtriding the various objects of 
Christian zeal into distinet societies, they doubt whether the 
ancieatplao is not more in accordance with the Bible itself; 
and therefore they would expect a better result, if the zeal 
of the Church, as such^ should send out the living preacher 
— the missionary of the Cross — and with him, and through 
his instrumentality, should also distribute Bibles, Prayer 
Books, Tracts, and every other aid, which could assist him 
in his work of gathering his fellow sinners into the fold of 
the Gospel. 

It is by no. means my design to compare the correctness 
of these various sentiments. The last mentioned is proba* 
bly the opinion of a very few ; and whether right or wrong, 
does not vary the general fact before stated, viz. that 
Churchmen, as a body, have taken a deep and extensive 
interest in the Bible Society ; and have been, in truth, the 
first in that particular field of effort, both in England and in 
the United States. So much for this accusation. 

For myself, however, I acknowledge that I turn, with 
much greater confidence, to another view of our reverence 
ibr the Bible, which to my mind is far more conclusive and 
satisfactory. It is the fact, that ours is almost the only Church 
now existing, which preserves- faithfully, the primitive rule 
of incorporating all her public worship with the sta;ted read^ 
ing of the Book of Ood, in the common language of the 
people, according to a fixed and positive calendar, fix>m 
which our ministry are not at liberty to deviate. The Greek 
Church reads portions of the Scriptiure in the ancient 
Greek, which is only intelligible to their scholars ; the Ro«. 
man Church reads portions in L*atin, which the people do 
not understand. Our Protestant brethren of the various 
denominations, may read a chapter in tlie Bible before their 
aermoi^, and ibey mA/) if tbey tbink proper, kt it (rfon^ « 
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Bat in the Church of England, and in our American Cbnicb^ 
the minister must read, in the common tongue which all th^ 
worshippers understand, large portions of the Psalms, two 
chapters from the Old, and two chapters from the NewTes* 
tament; besides the Epistle and Gospel, inserted in the 
Book of Common Prayer, and composing a part of the ante- 
communion office. These portions are not left, discretion- 
ary with the ministry of the Church, but arte set down in a 
Calendar which is in the hands of the people : And so 
thorough is the principle on which that Calendar has been 
constructed, that in those Churches where the daily service 
of Morning and Evening prayer is kept up, almost the whole 
Bible is publicJcly read once^ and many portions of it severcA 
times, during every year. No proof could be given of our 
reverence for the Scriptures,and of our solicitude to make the 
knowlege of them universal^ so conclusive and satisfactory 
as this. 

3. The third charge, namely, that we are opposed to 
Prayer meetings, is a total misapprehension. We maintain 
that a,ll our public worship is a prayer meeting ; that is, a 
meeting for the purpose of uniting in social prayer: and 
the stmcture of our Liturgy, as will be shown more fully 
under its proper division, is designed for this very end ; be- 
cause it demands the language of devotion from the people 
as well as from the minister ; and thus makes the duty of 
Prayet truly a common and a sodfll exercise. But I wil- 
lingly allow that we do not approve the mode in which prayer 
meetings, technically so called, are conducted ; when those 
who consider themselves ordained to minister in sacred 
things, invite the laity in their own presence, to perform their 
loinisterial office, without any ordination at all. We be- 
lieve that wherever a minister of Christ is present at social 
vorship, it is his d0tt to lead in devotion, and to exhort 
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the people. We believe that be has no tight to de- 
volve these duties upon the laity, so long as he is able in 
person to discharge them ; and we are very sure that all 
who attend these meetings, if severally consulted, would 
agree in saying, that they would much rather hear their pas- : 
tor, than listen to one of the flock. In a private social 
meeting indeed, where there is no official minister of God ; 
present, or where bodily indisposition disables him, it is , 
another matter. We hold that every Christian man is so ^ 
far Priest in his own house and in his own family, that it is ; 
his duty to offer the sacrifice of prayer and praise for himself i 
and for his household, as well as for any friends who may 
form a part of the company. But the ministry are ordained 
for this special office, to give themselves continually to the 
word of God and to prayer ; and, therefore, a proper regard , 
for consistency seems plainly to demand, that no man, not , 
called officially to this work, should undertake it in the pre- j 
sence of the ministry. I 

This principle of official consistency may appear more 
plainly, when we apply it to the duties of other professional , 
men. Thus, no one thinks that a judge ought to invite a , 
member of the bar to charge a jury, or perform any other 
part of the judicial functions ; the physician would not be . 
justified in devolving his office upon one of his patients ; 
the lawyer does not sit down in court to listen to the plead- 
ing of his client ; the military captain does not ask a pri- 
vate soldier to fill his post, or assist him in its duties ; nay 
it would be thought a breach of order for a superintendant 
or overseer of any body of men, to set one of that body in 
his place and in his presence, to manage his peculiar and 
proper business. And shall we be more tenacious of con- 
sistency in, every other office, than in the ministry ofthci 
most High God, which no man may lawfully exercise un^ 
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leas he thinks himself called by the Holy Spirit, aadeonmiis* 
skmed according to the sdemn rules of religious order ? Sure* 
\j jtmust be manifest, that if any class of mortals are pie-era* 
inenljlbound to stand in their own place, and labor in their 
own vocation at all times, whether public or private, whether 
^in season or out of season,' that class must be the ministry 
of the Gospel. 

4. But I pass on to the fourth topic, to which the present 
lecture is more especially devoted. 

Among the new modes of speech, which, with many 
pious and good men, hare attained the rank of watch- 
words in the camp of Israel for a few years past, one of 
die most common is the fevorite phrase, ^revival of religion*' 
And as it is a very frequent topic of accusation against the 
Protestant Episcopal Church, that her clergy are opposed 
to revivals, it is incumbent on me to discuss this charge, 
K) as to consider the substantial merits of the allegation, 

A revival of religion is variously defined by the writers 
on the subject. By many it is used to express any 
ttocommon degree of religious sensibility, or any unusual 
locession of numbers to the fiiith. And in this sense of 
the term, it is most manifest, that all denominations c^ 
Christians are equally friendly to revivals, because all de* 
are to see an increaftng sensibSity to religious truth among 
thrir people, and all endeavor to have accessions of the 
higest possible number to their communion. 

When, therefore, it is made a subject of accusation 
igaiost us, that we are opposed to revivals, our accusers 
cannot mean that the term should be thus understood ; 
ance no religious society can be hostile to its own increase 
nd prosperi^. But there is another, and a pfiore restric* 
ted definition ct the word, which truly forms the substanoe 
of the charge brought ogamst the Chuvofa, and 

10 
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agrees well with the .popular aoceptatioD. In this sense, 
aocordingly> I shall consider the phrase rerival of reli^i 
to mean, a considerable addition to any particular congre- 
gation, of converts to the Gospel, brovght in by ^ »n- 
strumeniality of unusual and eoitraardinanf public effarttf 
on the part of the clergy. 

It is indispensable to a correct view of this subject, that 
we should have a clear apprehension of the latter part of 
this definition ; and, therefore, 1 must ask your attention 
while I endeavor to explain its bearing. on the question. 

If a congregation, with its minister at their head, go on 
for a year together in the regular ord^r of public religious 
services, without any uncommon movement, or spedal 
appomtments beyond the stated course,-:— although one 
hundred persons should be added to their comniunion be- 
fore the year should close, yet no man would call it the case 
of a revival. We should say of such a congregation, that 
it was flourishing, prosperous, increasing, zealous, but 4be 
term revival would not be applied to it by any. 

Let another congregation, however, have determined 
upon a revival : let their minister invite his fellow laborers 
to come and help him ; let the public services be contmu- 
ed, out of the common order^ day after day, and let pe- 
culiar arrangements and peculiar effiurts be employed to 
a&ct the consciences, and arouse the sensibilities, and 
move the sympathies of men : and if twenty OHiverts be 
added as the apparent result of these extraordinary labors, 
it is called a revival. And although it might happen, that 
the first congregation, at the end of the year, should 
number thrice as many additions as the other — although 
it might happen, that in every fair point of comparison it 
might have gained four times a^ much in numbers, in piety« 
and in 3BeaI» yet ia the public statements of our jour- 
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Dab and Church fepoksj the last mentioned congregation 

would be published as having been fiivored with a revival 
of religion, and the other not. 

I tnist that this simple statement must suffice to justify 
the latter part of our definition ; and to shew, to every 
iateUigent mind, that it is not the actual result in numbers 
aid piety of any particular congregation, that decides the 
question of a revival of religion, but the mode in w.hich 
the result has been obtained : and, therefore, that the 
whole peculiarity, of the revival system, consists in the 
adoption of extraordinary, unusual, and comparatively 
novel measures, for the purpose of exciting the attention 
and feelings of men. And I may, perhaps, safely under^ 
take to say, that there has not been a revival of religion 
in the whole United States, in which the minister has 
confined himself to the stated and settled order and amount , 
of public duty. 

But there is yet another shape in which the subject may 
be still more intelligible. The Church to which we belong, 
bas, time immemorial, been an advocate for religious ser- 
nces continued day after day; or, as many pious men 
would prefer calling them, protracted meetings. Thus, 
there are services appointed for ten successive days, in con- 
nexion with the history of our Lord's last sufferings and 
lesurrection from the dead, called, amongst us. Passion 
week, and Easter ; and there are services for three days in 
connexion with the dajr of Pentecost, which we call Whit- 
sunday. But I have not heard, that those of our clergy, 
who are partial to revivals, ever thought of having them at 
these regular and appointed times. So far from it, that 
these ancient and systematic periods of public devotion 
bave fallen into disuse with the majority of our churches, 
ind certainly those who kre most attached ^to them, and 
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most desirous to have tbem restored to their primitive im- 
portaoca, are seldopo fi>iiiid aiaoogst the followers of the 
modem revival system. 

Now this fact is cooclusive, io my mind, upon the point 
under discussion ; for it seems to prove, that the essential 
feature in a revival must be sought for in tlie extraordina* 
ry and novel character of the means employed. The 
Episcopal Church, as I have said, has two principal sea* 
sons in each year for successive or protracted meetings ; 
but I apprehend that no one would expect any success &om 
the attempt to convert these into times of revival, unlesn 
some extraordinary or unusual display could be added to 
the stated order, for the purpose of engaging attenti(M)« 
Nor has tiny advocate for the revival system, suggested the 
expediency of establishing revivals as a part of the regular 
course of any other Church. So that I think it must be 
admitted as the dbtinguishing mark of a revival, that the 
means employed for the conversion of sinners be peculiar, 
irregular, extraordinary, and unusual. Nay, we may go 
farther and say, that the influence of revival measures 
seems to depend on their novelty. As soon as they cease 
to be new, they cease to attract attention. Of course, they 
produce no farther effect : and hence the late system which . 
began with four days' meetings, has already extended themj 
in some instances to forty. 

Now here, in the appeal to novelty, lies the great ob« 
jectipn, as it seeais to me, to the whole system. For we 
maintain that the Church of Christ has nothing to do with 
novelties, either in principle or in practice. The Bible is 
her guide, the Apostles are. her directors, and to all new. 
services, however fair they may look^-whatever success 
they may promise-^sbe thinks it enough to answer, in the 
words of St* Paul, ' We bgve no such custom, neither tb« 
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Chcntkes of God.' But are we opposed to piety and re** 
ligioD because we follow not in these new paths? Do we 
oot desire and labor for the conversion of sinners and the 
increase of the Redeemer's kingdom, because we are stren- 
uous supporters of the Apostolic rule ? So far from being 
jostij liable to these accusations, we are prepared to shew 
that our strictness in this matter is a part of our allegiance 
to Christ ; and that we rest our hope of success on a faith- 
til adherence to the Scriptural system, because in this 
course we have the surast pledge of the divine blessing. 

In order to state the argument fairly, however, let us 
fist premise a few principles, on which, as on a foundation, 
toast rest the whole of our reasonings, if we would arrive 
at a sound conclusion. 

Religion is a business to be transacted between God and 
man. There is nothing belonging to it, for which the di- 
ym wisdom has not provided. It b not like any of the 
hunan arts or sciences, committed to our inventive pow^ 
OS, either to discover or to amend. Faith is its soul, and 
obedience is its body ; for by faith we receive the revela-* 
tioii of the Lord's will, and l^y obedience we strive to fulfil 
it; and these together, make up the whole of our religious 
duty. 

Hence arise the multiplied cautions of the Word of God, 
to be bumble, to be lowly m our own eyes, not to be wise 
in our own conceit, not to lean unto our own understanding, 
to be patient and not weary in well doing, for in due time 
we shall reap if we faint not, and to remember, that the 
success of religious efforts is not by might nor by power, 
fcut * by my Spirit, saitb the Lord«* 

On the other hand, there is not a precept in the whole 
KUe directing men to devise any new religious measure, 
V to d]0traot their poor underatimdings about the modes in 
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which they should excite public attention. So far from it, 
that the Apostle lays down rules for the Corinthians, even 
to the most minute point of public order, and refers those 
who would not be convinced by his argument, to the law 
of custom, ^If any man among you,' saith he, 'seem to be 
contentious' about the matter, let him know that 'we have 
no such custom, nor the Churches of God.' 

By the same principle was the Church directed, under 
the Mosaic dispensation. The days of public meeting, of 
fasting, of thanksgiving, and every other public religious ob- 
servance, were prescribed by divine authority; and no 
pubHc assemblies seem to have been holden at any other 
times, unless under circumstances of peculiar national calam-* 
ity, or at the discretion of some inspired Prophet, acting by 
the command of the Almighty. 

From the whole together, the inference may be safely 
drawn, that the public duties of religion were intended to be 
matters of authoritative prescription, dictated by those whom 
the Lord commbsioned to speak in his name. And not 
without the strongest reason, was this important subject pro- 
vided for, by the Word of God;; since, had it been left free 
for human wisdom, the most distracting variety and the most 
contemptous neglect must soon have been witnessed, 
throughout the heritage of the Redeemer. The fitful and 
irregular action of human fancy would have deformed the 
whole beautiful edifice of divine truth, and no returning 
Sabbath, no appointed feast, no well ordered and admirable 
proportion between the business of earth and the public ao- 
knowledgment of the divine mercy, could ever have been 
established through the Church of God. 

Durected by a sacred regard to these principles of order, 
the Reformers carefully abstained from adding new days of 
religious observance, although they found it necessary to 
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cleanse the calendar from a vast number of holidaTS, esH 
tiUished in commemoration of the saintsi by the Church 
of Rome. They til sought to be guided in this matter, 
hj the Scripture, and by ancient usage ;' and although the 
English reformers in this, as in other things, paid much 
more regard to the practice of the Primitive Church than 
Calvin thought fit to manifest, yet none of them had any 
idea of approving irregular public assemblies, continued 
indefinitely at whatever times particular ministers might 
fancy, in the hope of reviving the spirit of religion. 

Now if these facts be granted, — and they cannot be de» 
med— when the question arises, at what times shall w& 
hold our public meetings, in order to be most sure of the 
divine blessing ? we are prepared to give this simple an- 
swer ; at such times as the Lord hath promised to bless^-— 
such as were sanctioned by his commissioned Apostles^ 
and such as are most, closely connected with his holy 
Word. Of the first kind is the Christian Sabbath, appointed by 
the voice of the Deity, with the assurance that he would hal- 
low it, and bless those that should keep it holy. Of the 
second, are those periods connected with the work of re- 
demption, and acknowledged by the Church from the 
earliest days ; such as the nativity, the crucifixion, and the 
insurrection of the Saviour. And of the third, are those 
other portions of holy time, consecrated to the great 
evaots and characters of the Church's history, sueh as 
PeDtecost or Whit-Sunday, and the names and characters 
of the Apostles themselves. 

Every day is the Lord's, but there is a peculiar blessing 
on that which is called the Lord's day. Every dwelling 
is the Lord's, yet is there a peculiar blessing on the Lord's 
house. And there is good reason for expecting that his 
work cao be best performed in the way of his dictating^ 
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rather than ours, because it is to that way he has promised 
his blessing. The principle is one. It applies to every 
thing of a religious nature, and the Christian can never 
err in adopting it as the safe rule for the Church of God, 
because it is the principle of his own appointment. 

The argument bears, with a still greater weight, upon 
the methods employed to awaken men, in the modem 
revival system. Have we any example in the preaching 
of Christ and the Apostles, of the use of strong individual 
denunciation ? Have we any for publicly praying for sin- 
.ners by name ? Have we any Scriptural authority for the 
classifying men on the instant, as anxious, or enquirers, and 
placing them in conspicuous seats in the house of God ? 
Have we any Scriptural rule for mingling public addresses 
with personal conversation, which in its own nature should 
be private, or for transferring the duties of individual re- 
monstrance which belong to our pastoral intercourse with 
men, to the public hearing of a multitude ? Is there one 
sentence in the Word of Inspiration, to justify the attempt 
to excite the feelings of a public assembly, until every 
restraint of order is forgotten, and confusion becomes iden- 
tified with the work of God ? In the accounts I have 
read and heard, of the most powerful revivals, there has 
been so much of these things, for which no Scriptural 
warrant, nor Apostolic practice can be truly pleaded, that 
I have wondered how good men could be induced to de- 
fend them. Yet this they have done, and still do, to the 
extent of abusing the Christian character of all who could 
not discover the superior advantages of the modem revival 
system. 

In justice, however, to our brethren, who hold these 
views, let me attend to the various assertions on which the j 
rely, and show how far they deserve our confidence^ 
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The first argument was ailvaticed by those, who, in the 
eommencement of the rerival system, claimed the day of 
Pjenteeost as their example. They assumed it as a fact, 
that the Spirit of (rod cihose his own time for the manifest- 
ing his gracious influences ; and that the extraordinary ef- 
ibits of Christians $hould follow the indication of his special 
presence, and cease when these indications were withdrawn. 

The difficulty which attended this theory was twofold. 
First, that it took for an example, a miraculous manrfesta- 
tion, which was not designed to be repeated ; and applied 
that to illustrate the ordinary influences of the Spirit of God. 
And, secondly, that it supposed those spiritual influences to 
be arbitrary and occasional only, instead of remembering, 
that they were promised to the Church at all times, when- 
ever two or three should be gathered togetbar in the name 
of Christ, even to tj^e end of the world. 

It was not very long, however, before it was discovered 
that a revival might be Calculated upon at any time, if 
Christians would seek for it by prayer and effi>rt. And a 
number of preachers soon became distinguished for their 
wonderfiil ability in producing revivals ; and went from 
place to place with great success ; using, however, a spe- 
cies of address and a system ef operations, of which we 
certainly see nothing; ki the BiUe, and of which St. Paul 
Bi^lit weU have said, < We have no such custom, neither the 
Churches of God*' Indeed, they were frankly called, iieti^ 
wieiuuresy and honestly esteemed by those that used 
them, as inapoiftant knproveneDts on all that had gone Ibe- 



Now should not a sober, Scriptural Christian, pause on 
the threshold of this novelty, and ask for some a«ithority 
le expect liiipiovement on the Apostles' work. Had those 
preaefaera received a new oMapiinran t6 amend tiie Scrip- 
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tural system ? Were they, imieedi« wiser than those mas- 
ter builders, who were specially directed . by the Spirit of 
God ? Many, of a trutb| b^ve not scrupled to say tbat 
they were burning and shining lightSi raised up by the 
Lord for this very purpose. But if the belief of this, was 
to invest them with a sort of Apostleship, so as to sancdon 
their innovations, I would, ask what is to protect the Chuich 
of Christ from fanaticism and misrute, and where shall we 
find the landmarks of stability and^order? 

The great argument^ however, used by the friends pf the 
revival system, is derivf^d from the vast, amount of good 
which is said to have been effected* And here we ale 
bound to examine with great care; for if it be really 
true, that the best method of converting mankind has not 
been discovered until the nineteenth century, it is certainly 
a fact which deeply concerns us all. 

But, before I enter into this branch of our suliject, let 
me be distbctly understood. I acknowledge, vnth grati- 
tude to God, tbat much good has been done during the va- 
rious revival meetings held amongst the Churches. On 
tbat point I raise no controversy. What I maintain, bow- 
ever, on the other side, is this: that the same good could 
have been better done by an equal efhrt employed m the 
ordinary public ministrajions, and in the preaching of the 
Gospel from house to house ; and that many ^vils attefEKhuit 
upon the revival system, would thus have been avoided. 
Let us examine the reasons for this propositioD. 

It is confessed, to a considerable extent, by all Christiaa 
people, that revivals conducted on the new measure prin* 
ciples have always produced a. painful degree of excite- 
ment at the time : that many have been driven away in 
total disgust tind alienation : tbat infidelity- has openly deri- 
ded and scorned : ibat evil fiassioos have been atoused ia 
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Utmost virulence : tod iiiat the result on those who 
have not been fiiyorably influeneedy has often beento malie' 
Ibem more hostile than ever. 

It is also well known, that the ^cit^aent produced h^ 
the continuance, day after day, of the stimulating and alarm- 
ing oratory of this system, has usually produced a large 
poportion of &lse converts ; who, bebg urged too fiust for 
their own measure of knowledge, mistake the impression 
OD their human symparthies for the impuke of the Holy 
Spirit, and in a little time fall away ; frequently adopting 
the awful belief, that because they have been once deluded^ 
therefore, all religion is delusion. 

It is equally unquestionable, that many of those individ- 
uals who seem to be truly converted during a revival, ac- 
quire such a decided taste for preachbg of the revival 
character, that they cannot listen with satisfaction to any 
other ; and hence, after the prominent revival preacher has 
departed, they become disgusted with their stated pastor,, 
never rest until they have . procured hb dismissal, al- 
gh often without obtaining any , whose instructions they 
can receive with satisfaction. It seems as if they feared 
diat the religion gotten in a tempest, might leave them in a 
cabn. From the siame cause, too, has dt^ arisen the 
ivision of congregations, a result, which might. indeed be- 
nasooably expected, whenever the old pastor had friends 
CDOQgh to support him. 

Add to this an evil of no small magnitude, that m pro- 
portion as people value revivals, they naturally neglect the 
y means of grace ;] and hence, some of the Chuicb- 
%ino6t favored> as it is supposed, by revivals, not elpec^• 
^ to go &»rward in any other than this fitfiil and conval* 
««e masoef, stand still during the intervals from one revk- 
^lo another ; and, after a comae of years, exhibit aiiir 
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lais avenge of increase than is eqoyed bjr olbers^ wkaie 
the adTancemeDt has been eonstant atid steady. 

Lastly, there is a peril ta be apiprebended tdiich aflbets 
the whole life both of thoee who are converts, and those 
who are not. The converts are in danger of being pnflfed up, 
looking to the hour of excitement as the best proof Httit they 
are the children of God, instead of lotdiing to the fruita at 
the Spirit in their tempers and their con^nctr And those 
whose feelings could not be wori^ed up to the proper point 
at the moment, are apt to be dbcooraged/because they have 
not the same evidence 4bat others seem to have of their 
Spiritual change, and therefore keep themselves back in des- 
pondency and despair, ffom the privileges and blessings of 
the Gospel, when after all, they might possess a larger j 
measure of the humble Spirit oi a Christian, than their nsore ' 
excitable companions. i 

Now^ surely, a system, which even many of its former 1 
friends acfaaowledge to be liable to these evils, — -wbicii is \ 
confessedly a new- system, trusting for its mfloence to the-j 
very force of itsnoveky, and only appealing for its justifica- i 
tion to its vast superiority iA Ae doing good — such-a system ] 
should be able to demonstrate that it hi^s done this aspeiior { 
amount (rf'good, by the very stioogest evidence; since otber> 
wise, a sober Scriptural Christian could hardly be ex|iecied 
to take it as an improvement upon the plan of the Aposdes. 
But so fiur are we from, possessing any demonstratioa that 
this system has done a larger amount of good, that the cod- 
traty would seem to be the &ct,'from the positive ccnnpaii- 
son of the revival Churches in this country with Churches 
of ike -same denomination elsewhere. Recent publicatioDS 
have shewn this conclusively. The Congregational Church 
ofOld England has gained a larger accession of meitdbefs fe 
a outtiber of years past mdkeiil revivals, than the Congrs- 
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ptaoBsl Cbnvch in New E^^uid 1ms gained wiA them* 
For mj own part, howevery I should not ask for moj static 
tical details npon the qoestion of comparison, because I think 
diat &r mofe sure cQnchtsiQns can be drawn fiom a proper 
degree of refleedoo upon the sal^ect itself. 

Take for example, the talent, seal, and ettbtt of a success- 
fill preacher of the revival system, and instead of putting 
theminto dus modem shape fera short period, fiom four to 
Ibrtjr dajrs, let them be difiused in the good old way, through* 
out the year. Let his Sabbath discourses be as foil of energy, 
and his fireside conversations as fiiK of unction ,and his private 
expostulatioDS as earnest and as strong, and along witli all this 
let him be equally fervent in prayer, and be gentle and afiec- 
tuMMite among his pec^Ie, even as a nurse cherisheth her cbil- 
(tren,and instead of looking for the presence of the hofd in the 
fire, and the whirlwind, and the earthquake, let him expect 
it in the ^ still small voice :' — and will any one show us that 
he would not see a far greater blessing on his labors ; equal 
m numbers, and of much more endoring character ? True, 
Ae word sown to day, might not spring up to-morrow. The 
seed scattered, might not predate the harvest in one week, 
Bor in six we^ks. Four days or forty might not bring all 
hb converts to the point of a Christian profession. But 
would he be the worse husbandman for that ? Would the 
vineyard of tb^ Lord be the less valuable, because the 
noe dresser had not done his work with such mftrvellous 
expedition ? Would the Spirit of God give him less increase, 
because he planted and yeatered after the fashion of the 
Apostle, who stayed years in the same. place, unless he was 
iiriven off by persecution ? I think not. Such a preacher 
might not amaze, n<ff astound, nor draw crowds to h^ar 
i ttn ; but he would do the proper work of ^ shepherd much 
f Boie efl^tually. He lirould exemplify far more fidtfafoUy 
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the doctrines of his dtvuie Master ; and his labors at the end 
of bis course, would be found incomparably superior in es- 
tablishbg the lasting influence of the Gospel of peace* 

May I not now say, my brethren, that although the Church 
to which we belong, does not (with a few exceptions) £ivor 
the modern revival system, yet that our objections do not 
arise from our indifference to religion, but from our firm ad-« 
herence to the Scriptural and Apostolic rule. To my mind 
it seems plain, that this new device cannot be sustained by 
Biblical authority — ^that it is inseparable from many and 
great dangers — that it assumes the fake and most perilous po- 
sition, that we can improve the modes prescribed in the Book 
of God by our ingenuity — ^that it exposes the Church of 
Christ to constant innovations, and that all the good it can 
effect can be much better done in the ways of Primitive or- 
der. 

I shall conclude by presenting to you a simple mode of 
apprehending, m its true light, the whole of this important 
question. 

The duty of the minister of Christ is twofold. One 
branch of it consists of his public services in the sanctuary ; 
and here, his course is prescribed, fixed, and establiahed by 
other wisdom than his own. To the order here laid down, 
he is solemnly bound ; and he ought not only to adhere to 
it himself, but teach his people to love the ways of Zion, 
and to say in the language of the Psalmist 'How amiable are 
thy dwellings, thou Lord of hosts ; a day in thy courts is 
better than a thousand.' 

The other branch of the minister's duty is private ; it is 
laid down in general terms, where we find the Apostle 
preaching from house to house, exhorting his people day 
and night, even with tears, being instant in season and out 
of season, and having bis speech always with grace that it 
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mi^t edify |he hearer ; it is provided for in the same gen- 
eral terms by our admirable ordination offices, where private 
monitioos and exhortations, as well as public, are promised 
by the presbyter, both to the sick, and to the whole, ^ as of* 
ten as need shall require, and occasion shall be given.' 
But the details of this private duty are not prescribed, and 
therefore, the minister is at liberty to manifest his zeal, in 
aoy way and to any extent which the Scriptures may jus- 
tify, without the slightest danger that be shall exceed the 
limit of his ordination vows, or surpass the diligence of the 
Apostles. 

Now here, in the fulfilment of our pnva^e duties, lies the 
cardinal defect of the servants of God. And it is a defept 
which cannot be supplied by any new devices of a public 
character. Ministers complain that religion is at a low ebb 
amongst their people; that they are doing but little good, 
or none at all ; that the cause of Christ is going backward } 
and th£ri:fore, they must have a revival ; therefore, they 
must devise new measures ; therefore, the old plans are 
worn out, and dependence can be placed on them no longer. 
Alas! alas! what an absurd and perilous conclusion. 
The preihises may all be true, but if so, the fault must be 
our own. We want faithfulness in our private duties. It 
is not because the old plans are not the best, for they must 
be the best, seeing that they were devised by the Spirit of 
God, and committed by inspired Apostles, to the Church, 
to guide her forever. But it is because we do not adhere 
to the private duties which the old plan requires,, and a 
faithful fulfilment of which is essential to our success. 1 
aaj it without fear of contradiction, my brethren — ^I say it 
with compunction and shame-— that we — ^the ministers of 
Christ — do not commonly exhort and admonish our people 
h private, w we should do ; we do iiot preach, the Oospel 
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from house to house ; we are not instant in season and out 
of season ; we do not make it sufficiently our first and great 
business, in the intervals between our public service!), to 
know^ and converse with, and advise and counsel, and cher- 
ish, and pray for those who might be led to seek the way 
to Zion ; and therefore it is that our public duties beconie 
barren and unfruitful. Of course, you will not suppose 
that I speak of all ministers. I trust, and I believe that 
there are exceptions, but I fear they are ^ few and far be- 
tween.' 

Now sbce the deficiency lies in the private branch of 
ministerial duty, the remedy must be sought for there, and 
not in innovations upon public order. And, therefore, 
let ministers try whether they cannot, in the first place, im- 
prove in their own private devotions, and give more of their 
time to the much neglected duty of secret supplicatioD. 
Next, let them try whether they cannot go round the houses 
of their parishioners, and close an evening's religious con- 
versation with family prayer, strongly recommending the 
same practice to all their people. Next, let them have 
a social meeting once a week, at the dwelling of one of 
their communicants, or at their own, in rotation, where 
Scriptur&l questions may be answered, religious instruction 
given, and, especially, where inquiring minds may be 
brought to their notice, and attended to with careful affec- 
tion. And let all their intercourse with their people be 
impressed with the same stamp, and let the people them- 
a»elves be taught that it is their duty and their happiness to 
labor with their ministers, and strengthen their hands by 
their zealous co-operation. In these, and in similar ways, 
let the Apostolic plan be fully carried out in its private 
branch of ministerial duty. And I risk nothing by predict- 
ing, that in a little while, our barren congregations would bud 
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and blossom ; and the rofluences of the Spirit of God would 
descend: not, indeed, like a cataract to prostrate, andover* 
whelm ; but, in the beautiful language of Scripture, they 
would < drop as the rain ;' they would < distil as the dew ; as 
the small rain upon the tender herb, and as the showers 
upon the grass.' 

My beloved brethren, nothing can be so safe as the Scrip- 
tural tracks-nothing so sure as the Apostolic system. 
When that track does not seem to lead the Church to ho- 
liness and zeal, doubt ye not that the reason mu^ bo be- 
cause we do not faithfully follow it. When that system 
appears to lose its converting powers upon the souls of 
ID60, you may be well assured that the cause of the defect 
is Qot in the system, but in the poor, imperfect, languid, 
fonnal, or secular modes in which it is pursued. May the 
Spirit of God bring his ministry to a full accord upon this 
serious and momentous subject. May he forgive the bold- 
ness with which many have marred the public order of 
hb Church, and teach them to seek for reformation, rather 
io the private walks of their official duty. May he pardon, 
i>r Christ's sake, the sins of omission with which all the 
Qoder shepherds of the flock are chargeable, and few more 
chargeable, my brethren, than your own pastor ; and may he 
oxcite us to far greater diligence for the time to come, en^ 
abling us to guard the good old pstths from the hand of un- 
tuthorised innovation, and quickening us in the perform- 
^e of all those labors of love, which shall not only mark 
tile sincerity of our personal faith^ but shall bring in a con-> 
ttandy increasing multitude, to be the followers of the Sa-* 
viour's cross on earth, and the sharers of bis orown of right** 
(ousness in heaven^ 



LECTURE VI. 



Acts xxiv. 25. 



AMD AS HB RBASONEO OF RIOHTBOU8NE8S, TlMPBftANOE, AND JUDGMEZfT TO 
COME, FEUZ TREMBLED. 

It has been a common characteristic of mankind, my 
brethren, in every age, to think that they possessed some 
important advantages over all that have gone before them. 
And we should do great injustice to the temper of our own 
times, if we denied our perfect sympathy in this agreeable 
spirit of self-exaltation. Indeed, there is hardly a point in the 
circle of literature, of arts, of politics, and of social life, 
which does not, in some degree, bear the stamp of the con- 
viction, that we occupy a far higher rank in the scale of 
human attainment than any other portion of our race. And 
it affords a curious and instructive instance of the subtilty 
of pride, when we see how the same vanity which would 
be a vice in ourselves, becomes a popular virtue, as soon 
as it is difiiised over our age, or nation. We should be 
disgusted, for instance, to hear an individual say, How en- 
lightened, liberal, refined, and benevolent a man I am, — 
there never was a mortal equal to me, in enterprise and 
moral virtue. Such a speech, would obtain for its author 
no better return than derision and contempt. But let him 
extend the compliment to others, and say, How enlighten- 
ed and liberal is the asre we live in ! How refined and be- 
nevolent are the people of our beloved country ! Surely 
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there never was a period of tbe worid, or a nation upon 
etotb, so distinguished as our own* — Ah, now we hear the 
roiee of a true patriot, of a practical philosopher, and of 
an admirable judge of human nature ; and we take the of- 
feriog of self-love in this shape, without the slightest di»- 
trust, and carry home our share in the applause with the 
gravest air of perfect disinterestedness, and feel disposed 
to tarn with absolute wrath upon the man who would dare 
to question a proposition, so modest and so plain* 

In close connexion with this temper, we hear of those 
fiuniliar phrases, which are almost enough, of themselves, 
to procure a high degree of favor towards any one who 
judiciously employs them. The march of intellect — ^the 
progress of intelligence — ^the spirit of the age — the genius 
of the age — ^the benevolent enterprises of the age — these 
we favorite fori!ns of speech in all the oratory of the day. 
To be behind the spirit of the age, is an awful sort of de- 
pravity, according to the popular standard of esteem ; and 
to hold back from the benevolent enterprises of the age, is 
an atrocious wrong, for which all the old-fashioned virtues 
put together, can afford no adequate reparation. 

If, my brethren, this disposition to boast of our superior 
^dom and virtue, had not become leagued with a bitter 
hostility against those who halt in the rear of this march 
of improvement, if, especially, it had not invaded the sa- 
cred inclosure of the Church of Christ, and set up its ban- 
ners, as tokens, against those old-fashioned Christians, who 
tte disposed to walk quietly and peaceably in the paths 
of their fathers, content with the wisdom of the Bible and 
the mles of the Apostles, I should not have been troubled 
with preparing, nor you with hearing the present lecture. 
But the zeal of our brethren is so strong in the language of 
denunciation — ^their voice is so loud in the eloquence of re- 
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buke, that I am called upon to defend our principles in re- 
ference to another novelty, in which the pre-eminent p€^ 
fection of our day most particukrly prides itself, namely, 
the Temperance Reform. 

Let me not, however, be supposed to have selected this 
topic on account of any personal feeling. To the censure 
so liberally bestowed upon myself, for not thinking fit to join 
the Temperance Society, I am so long and thoroughly ac- 
customed, that it co^ts me nothing to bear it with good hu- 
mor. But the Church to which I belong, is beginning to 
be involved in the accusation. The neighboring Diocese 
of Connecticut, at its late convention, had a resolution of- 
fered to it in favor of the Temperance Society, which was 
rejected by a very large majority, on the ground that it was 
a question, with which, in then* conventional or Church ca- 
pacity, they had nothing to do. Other conventions of our 
clergy had previously taken a similar course. And hence it 
has assumed the shape of a general charge, affecting the 
Church as a body, that Episcopalians are hostile to the 
Temperance reform. My individual share of the odium at- 
tempted to be raised in this shape, is a very small matter; 
not deserving a formal defence from this sacred desk, in 
which I stand, however unworthily, as a Minister of God. 
But when the Church is implicated, and the Christian char- 
acter of that Church is assailed in consequence, it is a part 
of my solemn duty to examine the charge, and shew that 
it is totally erroneous, both in fact, and in principle. 

To do this effectually, my brethren, I shall be obliged to 
ask an attentive and a candid hearing. The subject does 
not admit of being fully understood at a glance, nor yet on 
a hasty and shallow consideration. There are many minds 
indeed, which cannot think, and many more who will nOt ; 
especially where they stand pledged to a course which thej 
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should dislike to alter. But to all who will aflbrd a patient 
aod unprejudiced attention to the argument, I am much 
mi^en if the conclusion will not be clear and satisfactory. 

I commence then, by acknowledging, that the Episcopal 
Chareb, as a body, is not disposed to be active in what is 
called the Temperance reform. But to this assertion, I 
oust add, that there are very many exceptions, and some of 
them, assuredly, who rank amongst our most prominent men, 
ibr piety, for talent, and for zeal. I blame them not for 
using their liberty in this matter. God forbid that I should 
deny, to any of my brethren, the freedom which I claim for 
myself. To his own Master, in' this as well as all other 
questions, let every man stand or fall. 

I premise, next, that the majority of our Church who 
lia?e hitherto stood aloof from the Temperance Society, 
bye not done so by any general concert, nor have they 
published their peculiar reasons. Of course, I do not pre* 
tend to state the views of others in the following argument. 
The whole subject is too new for men fully to know the 
minds of each other. And I wish it to be distinctly under- 
stood, that as I have not been chosen the general advocate 
nor the organ of others, it would not be just that my breth- 
ren should be held accountable for any of my opinions, far- 
ther than they may be found to accord with their own. 

Let me say, thirdly, that in our attachment to the virtue 
of Temperance, and in our abhorrence of the vice of intem- 
perance, we refuse to yield to any body of Christians upon 
wnb. Nor do I believe that there is any class of men, 
taking the Episcopal Church throughout, who have better 
observed the practice, not only of this, but of every other 
moral virtue. Far be it from me to make this assertion as 
ft matter of boast — it is no fit subject of boast that Christians 
ve the friends of morality-^but I say it as a necessary act 
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nf self defence against the reckless spirit of slander, which 
presumes to declare that no one can have any objections to 
the Temperance Society, unless he be himself an intemper- 
ate man. 

Having disposed of these prelimmaries, I proceed to show 
why, according to my views of the subject, the Episcopal 
Church is justified in taking no part in the Temperance re- 
form. And to this end I shall offer you the following pro- 
positions. 

That the Temperance Society is not based on religious, 
but on worldly principles. 

That it opposes vice aftid attempts to establish virtue, io 
a manner which is not in accordance with the Word of God. 

That if it could succeed, it would be a triumph of infi- 
delity. 

That it gives a false prominence to one particular vice, 
contrary to the doctrines of the Bible. 

That calling it an introduction or a preparation for reli- 
gion, is at war with the principles of the Gospel. 

That it cannot be relied on as a remedy against vice, for 
which the religion of Christ is the only cure ; and that the 
good effected by it, whatever it may be, cannot justify the 
Christian in trying experiments to reform mankind, on any 
other principles than thpse which are set forth in the Scrip- 
tures. . 

In laying down this chain of propositions, my brethren, 
which I have pledged myself to prove, 1 can truly say that 
I offer to you the result of long and anxious examination. 
May the Spirit of God enable me to exhibit, and you to 
receive the truth, as we shall severally answer it at bis own 
awful tribunal. 

My first position b, that the Temperance Society is based, 
not on religious, but on worldly principles. And to the ar* 
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gument b^ which I shall justify this assertion, I beg your 
best attention, because it is fundamental to the whole. 

Temperance is a virtue, intemperance is a rice. The 
particular species of intemperance, against which this new 
Society is directed, namely, drunkenness, is frequently men- 
tiooed in the Bible. Of course, it is not a new sin, but an 
old one — ^repeatedly described and expressly forbidden by 
the Deity, both in the Old and in the New Testament. 
Nor does it make the slightest difference in the question, 
whether ardent spirit, or wine, or any other strong drink be 
the instrument of intoxication; because when the Almighty- 
forbids the sin, he forbids it by one instrument as much as 
hj another. 

But the principle on which we are commanded to ab- 
stain from sin, is the authority of the divine law. The 
paramount reason why certain things are avoided by us as 
siufiil, is because God has forbidden them. And hence, 
the Christian has no difficulty in answering the question : 
What is sin ? in the words of St. Paul, where he saith, * Sin 
is the transgression of the law.* The same motive is held 
forth by the Almighty, as our reason for virtue, viz : 
the divine will. ' Thus saith the Lord,' is the great 
argument for the practice of all good, and for the abandon- 
loent of all evil ; and so far does this principle extend, that 
St. Paul saith, ' Whether ye eat or drink, or whatever ye 
do, do all to the glory of God,' that is, in reference to bis 
will. Of course, faith must be the fountain of all virtue, 
ia the eyes of the Christian. 'Without faith,' saith the 
same Apostle, ' it is impossible to please God,' because the 
coQtroling maxim of his government roust be submission to 
Us will, and without that submission, we cannot hope for 
liis approbation. 

Now the Temperance Society, as such, adopts nothing 
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of all this ; but simply demands a written pledge of absti^ 
nence from ardent spirits, as the single conditbn of mem- 
bership ; from which it results undeniably, that in this So- 
ciety, the unbelievei' is on an equal footing with the belie" i 
ver ; the infidel with the Christian. How then can it be j 
called a religious Society, when it asks no religion in its i 
members? How can it be called a Christian Society, I 
when an avowed Atheist might be its President? How can 
it be said that the Constitution of this Society rests on any ; 
other than worldly principles, when its offices are as much \ 
thrown open to such men as Thomas Paine or Robert 
Owen, as to the most zealous Christian upon earth ? Thus ; 
far, then, the argument resolves itself into a very simple , 
syllogism. There can be no Christian Society which does : 
not acknowledge Christ. But the Temperance Society ] 
does not acknowledge Christ, because its conditions of ; 
membership are made to suit the unbeliever ; and therefore, 
it is not a Christian Society. , 

I am aware it may be said in opposition to this, that tbo 
Temperance society must be a Christian society, because it ^ 
was devised and is still supported by zealous Christian men. r 
Of the fact here alleged, there is no doubt ; but I aver, that 
the inference does by no means follow, for the very plsun » 
reason, that the character of the men is one thing, and the 
character of the Society is another. Thus Christian men , 
may establish a Bank, or an Insurance Company ; but it 
would be absurd to call these Christian societies, merely , 
because they were established by Christian people. In 
all cases of societies, the rule applies, that we look at the 
Constitution or the conditions of membership in order to fix 
the character of the society ; and applying this rule to the 
cas^ before us, it is incontrovertible, that the Temperance 
society does not recognize Christ, and therefore cannot with 
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aoj propriety, be called a Cfaristkn Society. And if it 
W6te a Christian society, it is equally plain that no unbe^ 
Sever could consistently belong to it, whereas there are 
multitudes of its members who make no pretensionl^ ta the 
Christian name : so that the construction of practice con- 
curs with. theory in support of our first proposition. 

2. But it is said, granting that the Temperance Society- 
is not based on religious principles, yet if its object be good, 
why may not Christian men belong to it, as well as to banks 
and insurance companies, and a variety of other societies, 
where they mingle equally with unbelievers ? I answeti 
because the object of the Temperance Society is one of the 
faiaiiches of morality, already provided for by Religion it- 
self; and cannot, therefore, be consistently inculcated by 
Christians in any other manner than that which. accords 
with Christian principle. 

In this point, there is an irreconclleable hostility between 
the morality of the Christian and the morality of the world. 
The Christian pursues morality as a part of his obedienl[;e 
to God* The worldling pursues it without any regard to 
the divine, authority, for the sake merely of its secular or 
worldly advantages. Hence Religion calls on men,, by the 
aathority of God, to repent, not of one sin, but of aU sin, 
aad to submit to Christ, who alone has power to pardon the 
past, and to enable them, through divine grace, to resist 
temptation for the time to come. In the struggle against 
sb, the Bible expressly declares, that without Christ ^we 
can do nothing/ 'And if any of you lack wisdom,' saith 
tbe Apostle, ^ let him ask of God.' Consequently, where- 
ever we find Temperance mentioned in the Scriptures, it is 
presented to us in this connexion. Thus, in the passage 
iotioductory to thatext, we read, that Felix sent for Piul, 
' and heard him Cfwcemmg the faith in Christ. And as he 
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reasoned of righteousness, tempeirafiee, and jodgineDt to 
come, Felix trembled.' Here, temperance appears in its tnie 
religious aspect, as connected with faith, righteousness and 
judgment. So in St. Paul's epistle to the Galatians, ( v. 23) 
we read that the ' fruit of the Spirit is love, joy, peace, long 
suffering, gentleness, goodness, feith, meekness, temper- 
ance :' And in the first chapter of St.^ Peter's second epis* 
tie, (v. 6.) he saith, ^beside this, giving all diligence, add to 
your faith virtue, and to virtue knowledge, and to knowledge, 
temperance, and to temperance, patience, and to patience, 
godliness.' And although it may be truly said, that tem- 
perance, in these passages, means the virtue of self control 
in all things, as well as the particular topic connected with 
the word m the title of this new Society ; yet this does not 
affect the argument : because the Gospel forbids the vice of 
drunkenness m the same connexion, and because the princi- 
ple runs throughout the whole system of the Bible, that eve- 
ry vice is to be conquered, and every virtue attained, through 
the exercise of faith, and the influence of the Spirit. 

In direct opposition to this principle, the moralist and 
the philosophic unbeliever have constantly contended, that 
human nature could avoid vice and attain virtue, by the 
exercise of its own inherent power, without any divine assist- 
ance. On the very same ground the Infidel philanthropist, 
Robert Owen, proposed the making men perfect, by the 
mere influence of circumstances ; and it has always been a 
subject of irreconcileable warfare between the orthodox 
Christian and the unbeliever, that the first denies the power 
of man to forsake vice and pursue virtue, without the grace 
of God, and the other derides this denial, maintaining 
that men need only resolve in their own natural strengtbi 
and they could do as they pleased. 

Of such high importance was this doctrine esteemed hf 
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our refomiers, that there are two articles of the thirty-nine 
devoted to its exposition. Thus the tenth article declares 
tbat ^ we have no power to do good works, pleasant and ac- 
ceptable to God, without the grace of God by Christ, pre- 
vedting us, that we may have a good will, and working with 
us when we have that good will.' And the thirteenth as- 
serts, that * Works done before the grace of Christ, and the 
inspiration of his Spirit, are not pleasant to God, forasmuch 
ss they spring not of faith in Jesus Christ, neither do they 
make men meet to receive grace — yea rather, for that they 
are not done as God hath willed and commanded them to 
be done, we doubt not but that they have the nature of 
sin,' 

The simple principle here set before us — and it is a fim- 
damental principle in true religion — ^is this : that there can 
be DO moral or spiritual virtue without God ; that He is the 
rightful Sovereign of his creatures ; that it is their first duty 
and their only real happiness to seek his favor through 
Christ ; that as he is the Author of life, both to body and to 
soul, so he is the great Preserver and Director of their 
powers and faculties ; that, consequently, no work that is 
morally good can be successfully undertaken without him 
who IS the source of all good ; and that the doing even of 
Aat which is good in itself, without reference to his will, 
is not acceptable in his sight, but the contrary. 

A plain illustration of this principle maybe found in the re- 
lation of parent and child. Suppose, for example, that I com- 
mand my son to perform any particular act, and he refuses 
to obey me, openly despising my authority, and repaying 
my affection with ingratitude and scorn. But as soon as 
be finds that the very act which I commanded, will be 
patifying to his companions or will serve his interest, he 
ivtbwith nccomplishes it, for this reason only ; while he 
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continues as hardened towards me — ^his father — ^s before. 
Is it not manifest that I should regard such conduct as aa 
insult to my parental rights ? Instead of gratifying me, 
would it not wound me to the heart to see, that the very t 
thing which my child had so readily done to please himself ; 
or his associates, was the same which I had entreated i 
and commanded in vain ? ' ' 

Now the Almighty is infinitely more than a parent to us, i 
—our Creator and Redeemer — ^the Benefactor of every i 
hour and moment of our lives. Amongst his commands, i 
we find an express prohibition of the vice of intemperance ; i 
and yet men disregard and despise his will, and go on in i 
open contempt of his authority. • But when they are per- i 
suaded that it will please their fellow men, or restore their i 
health, or help their family comfort or their worldly inter- i 
est, they forthwith pledge themselves to abstain, without » 
any regard to their sin in the sight of heaven, of any i 
profession of repentance for their transgression of the 5 
divine law. Is it not plain, that a reformation like this, is I 
a sort of mockery before God ? Is it not saying to the \ 
Majesty of the Most High, in eflfect, ' I disregard thy will, \ 
but I respect the opinions of my fellow mortals. I despise 
thy word, but I esteem the word of my neighborhood. 1 1 
will not change my course to please thee, but I will change i 
it to gratify myself, or my family.' Surely it needs no ar- i 
gumeut to shew, that a change like this could neither be 
acceptable in the ^ght of God, nor could it calculate upon >, 
his blessing ; and, therefore;, we are brought back to the 
principle of the whole Bible, set forth in our article and 
approved by reason herself, that acts, good in themselves, 
when performed fi-om worldly motives, while we continue to 
despise the will of God,andactinproudindependenceof him, 
are rather sijnfui than pleasing in hb sight, because they are an 
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open manifestation of the rebellba of our hearts agaiost bis 
authority. 

Now these being the principles of the Christian, is he at 
liberty to mvite men to forsake vice or practice virtue on 
any other ground ? Can he consistently encourage them 
to reform in their own strength, and help them to flatter 
themselves that they can do a good work without God ? 
Can he assist in persuading men that temperance may be 
set up by itself, on pure worldly motives, without reference i 
to religious principle, and suffer them to suppose that they 
are doing right when they submit to the force of public 
opinion, although they may be as far as ever from any^rev- 
erence or regard for the divine law ? Can he enter into 
umon with an eSort which attempts to amend the world on 
the theory of the Infidel philosopher, by attaining the tempo- 
ral benefits of the virtue of temperance, without any con- 
nexion with the plan on which the practice of all virtue is 
placed by the wisdom of heaven ? 

But there is another, and perhaps a more satisfactory 
method of showing the Christian, that the principle of the 
Temperance Society is hostile to the principles of the Gos- 
pel, It is the marked fact, that the Temperance Society 
begins with the conduct, while Christ begins with the heart. 
'There is nothing,' saith our Lord, Uhat entering into a man 
can defile him, but that which cometh out defileth him, for 
out of the heart come evil thoughts, murders, adulteries, 
blasphemies ;' and again saith he, (Luke, xi. 39.) ' now do 
ye Pharisees make clean the outside of the cup and of the 
platter, but your inward part is full of ravening and wicked- 
aess.' (Mat. xxiii. 86.) *Thou blind Pharisee, cleanse 
first that which is within, that the outside may be clean 
abo.' On the same principle, John the Baptist preached 
* Repent, for the kingdom of heaven is at hand,' and after 
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his ccmvdrts had professed this repentance, and had been i 
baptised in Jordan, confessing their sins ; then be exhorts i 
them to bring forth works worthy of repentance ; that is, to i 
shew, by a ccnrrespondent conduct, that their repentance i 
was sincere. 

But in direct opposition to this, the Temperance Society j 
begins by breaking down a particnlar sinful habit, or by de- ] 
manding an abstinence from what may bring on this habit, ;] 
without asking any repentance whatever, which is manifestly . 
washing the outside without any reference to the heart. ; 
Here, then, again, we may see that the manner in which this -. 
new Society opposes vice and seeks to establish virtue, is . 
not only without Christ, but is rather in hostility with bis , 
word, and therefore, we think that Christians who under- , 
stand this, cannot consistently engage in it. ^ 

3. I stated in the third place, that if the Temperance . 
Society should succeed to the extent of its anticipation, it >, 
would be a triumph to Infidelity. And this, I think, will 
he manifest from a very brief examination. God has sent , 
his Gospel to bring men to repentance and to virtue. It ., 
has been in the world eighteen hundred years, and yet . 
there is not a single sin which does not continue to infest , 
humanity. But the Temperance Society promises, by the 
simple contrivance of a written pledge, given by men to 
each other, that the worst of all the vices — nay, the parent 
of all crime — shall be totally banished in one generation. 
Now if this boast could be made good by the success an- 
ticipated, it would demonstrate What the Infidel has always 
been asserting, namely, that Christianity is not of God ; for 
the application of this human pledge of abstinence would 
be found of absolute efficacy in rootmg out what is called 
the worst of all the vices, in one generation ; whereas the 
motives presented by religion have not done it in eighteen 
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oentoiies. Plainly then, as this pledge of akatinenee b 
sapposed able to destroy the master vice, h can only be 
necessaiy to apply the same engine to the lesser vices. 
The world is full of &lshood-*-of licentiousness— of gao- 
Uing— -of scandal — of sloth— of intrigue— of fraud. Mur>^ 
ders, and adulteries^ and thefts, and every other moral erdy 
m increasing with our increasing population. How are 
we to be delivered from them all ? The Temperance So> 
ciety's scheme is just as applicable to one as to another. A 
society formed for each particular sin, with its mutual 
pledge of abstinence, and its attendant efforts to direct the 
ndghty stream of public opinion, must of course succeed in 
every case ; because we are told that Intemperance is the 
master vice, the parent of all other crimes, and, of course, 
the instrument which can destroy the master and the pa-^ 
wUy can easily destroy the rest. So that by pursuing this 
lEscovery jto its full extent, and forming a similar society 
against the other sins of the human race, we should have 
tbe world purified from all transgression, on a plan precise- 
I7 suited to. the Infidel, vis : by the mere force of a pro- 
mise to abstain, without any reference to repentance, or faith, 
or divine assistance. Now shall a Christian be asked to 
believe in such a theory ? Shall he be induced to rely on 
aojT thing but tbe Gospel of Christ, to deliver the worid 
faxn sin ? Nay, my brethren, no Christian, understanding 
the subject in this light, can place any confidence in this 
novelty. It is enough for him that the plan proposes to 
lefann tbe world from sin to virtue, without recognising the 
essential element of all lasting reformation — faith in the 
Gospel. Doubtless it is this very thing which has given it 
nch sadden and extensive popularity : for the plan of mora- 
lity, independent of faith, is tbe plan of the world, and the 
worid will love its own : but that very popularity is so far 
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from attracting the Cfaristian, that it is rather calculated la 
excite his'suspicion. 

4. But I have said that the Temperance Society has er- 
red against the Scriptures in another point, namely, in the 
fake prominence which it gives to this one vice above all 
others. They call it the master sin, the parent sin, the woist 
of all sins. Does this language agree with the Scriptures of 
truth ? Surely, according to the Bible, impiety, unbelief^ ir- 
religion, idolatry, — ^which are only different names fer the 
crime of rebellion against the Almighty — these are constant- 
ly held up as the great sins of mankind. All the vices of men 
are spoken of, in the word of God, as branches from the root 
of a corrupt and evil heart. There is no one immoral haUt 
which can be truly said to be the master or the parent sin of 
the human family. As well might men say, that any one 
member of the body was the parent of the others, as that 
any one vice is the parent of all vices. The evil heart is 
the parent, the vices are the ofispring. And just as a wise 
earthly physician will never expect to heal an ulcer in one 
of the limbs, so long as the patient labors under a diseased 
state of the system, but applies his remedies to the system 
first ; just so the heavenly Physician directs his medicine to 
the evil heart of man, and then, when that is purified, he 
expects the evil habits to be reformed. 

It is said, indeed, that the sin of drunkendess prevails 
more now, in consequence of the general use of ardent 
spirits, than it did in ancient times ; and some men have 
supposed, that if the Apostles were alive in our day, they 
would recommend the distinct care of tliis particular viee, 
according to the views of the Temperance Society^ But I 
answer, that it is as easy to make those assertions, as it is 
impossible to prove them. Since the fall of man, the wis^ 
dom of God has never countenanced the establishment of 
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a society against any one vice, by itself, or for any one vir^ 
tue by itself. The only society which he ever commanded, 
was designed for the salvation of men from all vice, and 
their renovation for all virtue. And the supposition that 
the Apostles, if they were now living, would deviate from 
the principle which reigns throughout the whole revelation 
of Ood, because any single sin may be especially promi' 
Dent amongst a particular people, is a supposition so mon- 
strous, that it is hard to say whether its impiety or its ab- 
surdity is the most glaring. 

We have, however, sundry judicial opinions, stating that 
intemperance is the common provocation to crime* And 
statistical accounts are published, shewing that the cause 
of all enormities against domestic peace and public order, 
may be traced to the same prolific fountain. But the 
Christian philosopher would call this a> very shallow and 
partial kind of investigation. Intemperance cannot, in the 
nature of things, be the sole cause of any other sin. It can 
only be one, out of many concurring causes ; and these 
ccmcurring causes are seconSdary only, for the chief cause 
must always be the state of the heart. Indeed, the ope- 
tation of intoxication is not to originate ,z,ny evil within the 
bosom ; but to bring out what is there already, by paraly- 
zmg that power of self-control which might otherwise cod-^ 
fine the existing evil to the secret thoughts, and prevent it 
from displaying itself in action. Hence, it is by no means 
true, that the most immoral people will always be those 
who are the most addicted to drunkenness. The warm 
climates of the East Indies are filled with the most shock- 
ing immorality, and yet there is but little intoxication 
amongst them. Spain, Portugal, and Italy are awfully inv- 
moral. Adulteries, assassinations, and every abominable 
deed of darkness, axe common amongst . their citieS;, and 
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yet they are comparatively a sober people. Neither is it ^ 
difficult to see, that drunkenness cannot produce the wor^ i 
and most dangerous of the other vices, because they require i 
art, and management, and concealment ; whereas the in- ' 
toxicated man incapacitates himself for these, and becomes ? 
a fool and a beast. Therefore, the assassin, and the poi- « 
soner, and the adulterer, and the seducer, and the thiei| £ 
and the house breaker, and the incendiary, and the pro- s 
fessional gambler, and the counterfeiter, are visually sober : 
men in their general habits, because if they were not, the n 
execution of their villanies would be impossible. t 

It is a further peculiarity of this vice, that it never did, 2 
and never can become universal. And the reason is plain: ; 
because it is the only vice which cannot hide itself in daik- ] 
ness. It is the only vice which loses all discretion, and 
come9 out, in the open day, to proclaim its disgusting idi- . 
otism, and, as it were, read lectures on sobriety to all around, i 
But this is the very cause why it attracts more attention n 
than other vices. Not that there is, in reality, more of it \ 
in the community ; but because all that there is, is publicly :: 
known, and becomes of necessity the theme of common ^ 
reprobation. ^ 

Vile and abominable, therefore, as this vice of int^mper- $ 
aace most truly is, it does not merit the exclusive promi- :! 
nence which has been given to it, beyond the rank which 
it occupies in the book of God. If the gentlemen who 
have taken the statistics of our jails and penitentiaries, had 
directed their attention to the whole circle of the vices 
with as much zeal as to this single one, they would have 
discovered, that Sabbath breaking, swearing, lewdness, gam- 
bling, lying, and all the common appendages of a dissipa* 
ted life, existed in company with the sin of intemperance ; 
and perhaps if they bad takon an accurate aimrey of tjtm 
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comezions, they wotdd have found thai intempexance had 
hem among the Uuty rather than the first of their list of sina^ 
aod deserved to be called, not so much the parent, as the 
cbild. One thing is certain: that few men can find any 
difficulty in remembering tho^e days of their youth, when 
they were under the dominion of many, and sometimes gross 
and shameful sins, while yet the vice of intemperance had 
not come near them. And if we are honest witli the sub- 
ject and with ourselves, we will acknowledge the truth of , 
the Saviour's declaration. (Mark vii. 21.) ^ Drommthinf 
out of the heart of man, proceed evil thoughts, adulteries, 
fornications, murders, thefts, covetousness, wickedness, de- 
(xky lasciviousness, an evil eye, blasphemy, pride, fooHsh- 
ness ;' the thoughts of all these evil things come from with- 
b, and defile the man ; and many of the actions consequent 
upon the thoughts are usually committed, long before the 
sin of intemperance is added to the fearful catalogue. 

In the system of Christ, therefore, I cannot find any jus- 
tification for smgling out this one vice, and making it the 
object of a distinct association. Most true it is, that in the 
solemn assurance of St. Paul, (1 Cor. vi. 9. ) * neither for- 
nicatOTS, nor idolaters, nor adulterers, nor effeminate, nor 
abusers of themselves with mankind, nor thieves, nor covet- 
eis, nor drunkards, nor revilers, nor extortioners, shall in- 
herit the kingdom of God.' But here the drunkard has his 
place between the covetous, and the reviler ; not a whit more 
liaUe to exclusion than they. Bound, therefore, to regard 
rice as the word of God regards it, I do not understand the 
Christianity of the course, which either exalts one special 
lb to the dignity of a distinct association, or smks others 
oQt of sight. And perhaps the text last quoted might be 
reoommended with especial propriety to such of our zealous 
bietbr^a, as cannot defend their views of the temperance 



question, without becoming themselves, revilers of those, 
who ptesume to prefer the wisdom of God in this matter, 
before the wisdom of men. 

5. But I come, next, to consider the extraordinary dis- i 
covery, that the Temperance Society prepares the way for • 
the Gospel. Some sagacious men have called it the John i 
Baptist of Religion, saying that as he was the forerunner of 
Christ, so the temperance reform is the forerunner of a \ 
Spiritual revival. To which I shall only answer, that it is i 
plainly absurd to speak of a forerunner of Christ, coming > 
into notice scarcely nine years ago, some eighteen hundred : 
years after the blessed Saviour actomplished his work, and 
reascended to the Father. And it is equally absurd to talk 
of a forerunner of Christianity, as if the Holy Spirit had \ 
not established the Church of God, nor favored it with his i 
gracious influences, until after the new invention, called the \ 
Temperance System. 

There is an argument, however, presented in connexion i 
with this absurdity, if argument it can be called — that tem- 1 
perance must come before religion, because, if a man be in- } 
toxicated, he cannot hear the Gospel. To which profound ; 
observation, it is enough to answer, that a man must be quite 
as sober to hear the argument in favor of temperance, as to i 
hear the argument in favor of religion. If he be too drunk i 
to hear the Gospel, he must surely be too drunk to under- 
sttnd the advantages of the temperance reform. 

If any one,, nevertheless, calling himself a Christian, be 
still disposed to contend for this conunon idea, diat the 
Temperance Society prepares the way for the reception of 
religion, I would remind him that the order of the Bible is 
the veiy reverse. Instead of temperance preparing the 
way for faith, faith prepares the way for that and every other 
virtue. Besides which,- it is obvious, that if this position 
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were trae^ the Apostles could not have undeistood their 
work, nor oould the Spint of God have directed them rightly; 
lot they established the Chuicb, not by brioging men first 
to join a temperance society or any other association for a 
single branch of outward virtue, but by preaching at once, 
'mpentance towards God, and faith in the Lord Jesus Christ*' 

6. Against all these considerations, however, the gene- 
ral argument relied on is this, that the Temperance Society 
bas done a great deal of good, and as Christians are bound 
Id do all the good they can, therefore they are bound to 
join the Tempenince Society. 

To this allegation I reply, that no amount of temporal 
good, can compensate the Christian for the adulteration of 
religioas principle. I do not deny that the information 
^read before the public eye in so many attractive forms, 
showing the injurious effects of alcohol upon the human 
constitution, and the efforts successfully made to drive it 
out of daily use as a common refreshment, have been bene-^, 
ficial in many ways, to the comfort, and health, and safety 
of the community. Neither have I ever doubted the pro- 
priety of petitioning the legislative bodies of the land to 
pass such restrictions on the manufacture and sale of ardent 
qpirits^ as should take so hurtful a temptation out of the way 
of thoughtless and intemperate men. Thus far, I would 
have gcme, hand in hand, with the most ardent firiend of 
temperance ; because my theory and practice upon the sub- 
ject of alcoholic Uquors were fixed on these principles more 
than twenty years ago. And if the Temperance Society 
bad eTen contented itself w;ith proposing its pledge, merely 
on the score of an improvement in diet, ia health, in eco- 
nomy^ or in prudence, I should certainly have viewed it as 
a very difibrent thing. But when this novelty is presented 
to Christian men, as a.part of their morality and religion, — 
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when it is made the subject of sermons, mad prayers, and 
hymns of thanksgiving, — ^yea, when it is gravely proposed 
as one of the conditions of church membership, and is 
constituted the test of a man's sincerity, — when the Bible 
is tortured to speak in favor of a discovery only eight years 
old ; and when it is exalted before our eyes as the great in- 
strument in the hand of God, to banish the parent of all 
the vices, and as the very forerunner of the Gospel — these 
extravagant claims oblige sober and reflecting Christians to 
a strict investigation, to examine the principle on which 
they rest, and to bring them fairly up * to the law and to the 
testimony ;' satisfied, that if they speak not aceording to 
this Word, there is no truth in them. 

Hence, in this averment of the great good which the 
Temperance Society has done, I must ask for a distinc- 
tion. The good to the bodies, the health, and the eartbiy 
respectability of mankind, I shall not question. The good 
to their souls, and to the interests of that only true morali- 
ty which rests on the religion of the Gospel, I deny : be- 
cause I think I have shown, that the moment we advert to 
the question of the virtue and the vice involved in the 
subject, that moment the principle of the Temperance So- 
ciety is found in opposition to the principle of Christianity; 
It may suit the world who will not have Christ to reign 
over them : it may suit the unbeliever who derides the wtole 
subject of religion : it may suit the moral philosopher or 
the political economist, to set up morality without faith, and 
talk of driving vice out of the land by fotce of a human 
pledge, without any recognition of the Gospel. But He 
who sitteth in the heavens, laugheth to scorn the devices of 
those who would be virtuous without his blessing ; and his 
faithful disciples, remembering that there is none good but 
God, m\l neveradmit that there can be any moral or spirit*- 
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uil good, separate foora a lieartfelt subsnissiop to bis holy 
will, as set forth in the only infallible guid^, the Book of 
Inspiration. 

7. Lastly, I am well .aware, that the warm advocates of 
this new invention defend it on the ground of its benefits to 
the Church at large. They say that Christians themselves 
were often intemperate ; that Ministers of the Gospel, and 
Deacons in the Church, and. communicants in good standing, 
vere ca(rried away by the sin of intoxication ; and Uierefore 
it was necessary to adopt some plan to save them. Hence 
we are told, that the Church through all her borders rejoices 
over the glorious result of the Temperance reform. 

And is it indeed true, that the wisdom of Christ and the 
Spirit who guided bis. Apostles, left his Church without any 
jemedy against this vice, until the nineteenth century ? Had 
we no Bible, no discipline, no rule of Christian morals for- 
bidding even the appearance of evil, until the Temperance 
Society, like another Deborah — ' arose, a mother in Israel ?' 
And are we seriously asked to believe, that Christian men 
—yea. Christian Ministers, who could not be. restrained from 
intemperance by the pledge of those solemn vows, which 
bound them to the Altar of God, and set them up on high 
before his people — are now restrained by the human pledge 
which they made in company with the unbeliever ? Was 
the promise which they gave before heaven and earth, too 
weak ; and is the promise given to their fellow men effectual ? 

If this be so, God help them ! I know nothing of such 
Christians, nor have 1 any confidence in pledges made 
by men, who cannot be bound by the eternal pledge of their 
Christian profession. Nay, my brethren, nor can I forbear to 
add, that a more grievous wound was never given to Christ 
iathe house of his fHends ihan.thi^ very allegatioa : that 
the fiiHrce of publie sentiment,— or in other words, the fetn of 
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man-— coupled with a promise made in partnership with the 
unbeliever, has more effect in keeping Christians tempe- 
rate, than the power of divine grace, the menaces of Al- 
mighty wrath, and the hope of everlasting glory. 

For my own part, I utterly disclaim such a doctrine, as^ 
being untrue in itself, and dishonorable to the religion of 
the Redeemer. The Church of Christ always was, and, 
with all its faults, it is to this hour, the only sure school for 
temperance and for every other virtue. True, there are 
inconsistent disciples, and weak disciples, and there are for« 
malists, and hypocrites, and false brethren now, even as we 
know there were in the days of the Apostles. For such, 
there is an ample system of discipline provided ; and when 
that fails, they should be cast out, as examples to the rest ; 
which severity has often; in all ages, been followed by repent- 
ance and return. But that unworthy Christians, whom 
the Church cannot restrain, may be improved by any mod- 
em institution of human discovery— that the Temperance 
Society can supply the deficiencies of the system of grace, 
and reform those whom the Gospel found incorrigible— 
I do absolutely repel such assertions, as a slander on the 
religion of the Saviour. Nor do I know of any concession, 
in the whole history of the Church, so well calculated to 
depreciate the value of the ordinances of God, and strength* 
en the spirit of Infidelity ; for what, I beseech you, is the 
Church worth, when Christians, themselves, acknowledge 
that it is no longer the school of virtue ? 

The only remaining argument which I have heard, is that 
which proposes example to others, as a motive, why Chris* 
tians should come forward and sign the Temperance 
pledge. It is said, that there may be tnany who will be in* 
dueed by this to do the same ; and therefore if Christians 
hoM back, they make themselves accountable for the coa« 
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sequences ; from which some modem sages have concluded, 
that every man, who does not join this new society, is a 
murderer by construe tion. 

My brethren, if Christians werecontentto measure their 
■ccountability by the Bible, it would be well. I read in 
the concluding sentences of that blessed book, thai ' If any 
man shall add unto these things, God shall add unto him 
the plagues that are written therein, and if any man shall 
tike away from the words of the book of this prophecy, 
Qod shall take away his part out of the book of life.' 
From which I have always inferred, that the revelation of 
the Almighty was complete ; that his system was perfect, as- 
suredly not to he improved by the moral contrivances of the 
nineieeath century. Hence, the exam'ple which Christians 
are to set in the world, must be learned from the Bible. 
'Let your light so shine before men,' saith our Lord, 'that 
they may see your good works, and glorify your Father 
which is in heaven.' Christians are under the most solemn 
pledge already to be sober, temperate, upright, and pure* 
before all men ; not on worldly, but on religiaw ptinciples,' 
ix the very purpose of convening others, by their moral 
superiority. The worldling has do right to place them On 
1 level with himself, as if they were equally unpledged. 
Ilie worldling has no right to say to the Christian, ' Sign this 
[dedge, and I will sign it also :' because he knows that the 
Christian is under a higher and holier pledge, by the rery 
lams of bis Christian discipteship ; and if he is false to that \ 

pledge, it is absurd to espect that he will be true lo any I 

other. The example, therefore, which the Christian is I 

bound to exhibit, is the union of faith with practice, not nn I 

example which sets up practice by itself without any refer- 
ence to &ith at all; Consequently, the Christian could not I 
be expected to unite with the unbelieTCr in the new Tern- j 
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perance Society, because he already belongs to that far 
better and older society which provides for Temperance, 
and for every other virtue — the Church of the living God. 
I have now considered, roy brethren, all the pomts in- 
volved in this interesting and exciting subject ; and trust that 
I have shewn sufficient reason to justify the preyailing sen- 
timent of Episcopalians, in declining to be connected with 
the Temperance Reform. It is not because we do not love 
temperance ; it is not because we do not loath and detest 
the disgusting and abominable vice of drunkenness ; nei- 
ther is it because we have any objections to the operations 
of the Temperance Society, if it were considered a mere 
worldly contrivance for the benefit of those who will not 
submit to the yoke of the Gospel. As a political, or a 
medical, or a dietetic, or a social, or a commercial improve- 
ment, we have not one word to say against it ; but shall re- 
joice, as much as others, to hear of any temporal good 
which it can perform. But we protest against it, in a re- 
ligious aspect, altogether. We protest against inaprove- 
ments made upon the Gospel or the Church, in the nine- 
teenth century of the Christian era. We protest against 
the claims of new inventions in Christian morals^ and 
equally against that morality, which the infidel sets up by 
itself, without any reference to Christ, or any acknow* 
ledgement of his divine authority. In a word, we adhere 
in this, as in every other point, to the Scriptures, and to the 
Church which the Apostles planted. To the celestial 
standard here laid down for us, God forbid that we should 
presumptuously add any thing. From that only perfect 
system? God forbid that we should dare to take any thing 
away. If, in the natural body of the Lord's creating, the 
^moviiig a single limb mutilates, and the adding a super- 
|1mom$ ope deforms — O how careful should Christians be ol 
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that body of Christ, the Church, that it be preserved in 
the beautiful symmetry which the Saviour impressed upon 
it, without being marred by the destruction of its original 
members on the one hand, or disfigured by human additions 
on the other. 

That Church, my brethren, is the true school of virtue, 
the true Temperance Society, the true preservative from 
all the vices which infest our miserable world ; because the 
Almighty Saviour is its guide, its pledges are blessed by the 
power of God, and its rewards are pre-eminent in temporal 
comfort, and eternal joy. Away from Christ, you can have 
no safety. Out of his Church you can have no peace. 
There is no righteousuess but his, which can ultimately 
avail you ; there is no morality but that of his Gospel, which 
can abide the judgment of the great day. You may live a 
poor, despised, and loathsome victim of intemperance, and 
die in all the circumstances of gross abomination-^you may 
live a wealthy, honored and envied example of worldly 
prosperity, and die in the midst of praise and regret : but 
if you have not returned to God by the way of his own 
appointment — ^if you have not sought his forgiveness through 
repentance and faith — ^if you have not subdued your re- 
bellious will, and taken the blessed yoke of Christ upon you, 
and given your inmost hearts to him who bought you to 
himself with his own precious blood, — I testify to you, in his 
name, that equal destruction will be your portion. The 
pruning of a single branch is nothing, when the whole tree 
Deeds to be grafted — ^the damming up a single stream is 
nothing, when the fountain must be cleansed : and the out- 
ward reformation of a single vice is nothing, while the 
heart continues unsanctified, and the curse of God still 
hangs over the soul. May you all, my brethren, be led to 
that only remedy for all evil, the religion of the Saviour ; 
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and may the blessed fruits of his Spirit, love, joy, peace, 
goodness, faith, meekness and temperance, prove to those 
around you, the sincerity of your profession; lead you in 
happiness and safety to the close of your earthly pilgrim- 
age ; and place you, in eternal triumph, at bis own right 
hand. 



LECTURE VII. 



1 Cor. xit. 15. 



I 

I I WILL PIAT WITH THB BniHT, AND I WILL PRAT WITH THE UNDERSTANDlNa 
ALSO ; I WILL SING WITH THC SPIUT, AND I WILL SING WITH THB VNDBK. 
I STANDING ALSO. 

The greatest privilege, my brethren, which the merciful 
Creator could bestow upon his creatures, is the permission 
to hold communion with him ; to enter, as it were, into the 
presence of his ineffable Majesty ; to render him the offer* 
ing of our fervent gratitude and praise ; to pour out our sup- 
plications before his throne of grace ; to present our wants, 
our desires, our hopes, our fears, our interests, to his kind 
and condescendmg attention ; and to know that we can do 
all this with the assurance of his parental lave to hear and 
answer our petitions ; yea, the positive promise that we 
shall receive what we ask, if we only ask in faith and hu- 
mility of soul. O ! what honor has earth to grant, worthy 
to be compared with this honor ; what dignity can the world 
confer, worthy to be balanced for a moment against this 
blessed audience with the King of kings. 

This privilege of divine worship, has, therefore, with the 
highest reason, been always reckoned of primary impor- 
tance to the Church of God ; not only in the private. tem-> 
pie of each particular heart, to be constantly exercised by 
the sacred work of pious meditation, and the unuttered mel- 
ody of thankiiilness and lov&*~not only to be more period- 
ically used at the opening and close of every day, in the 
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secret chamber, and at the domestic altar — but publicly, by 
the assembled congregation, at those consecrated seasons 
which the word of the Lord has set apart for his more especial 
service. Hence, the sanctuary of God was called the house 
of prayer ; and the times, the persons, the hours, the lan- 
guage, and every minute circumstance connected with this 
solemn service, were from the earliest days, arranged with 
the most scrupulous regard to the sublime and awful nature 
of the duty, and the rules deemed most acceptable to tbe* 
will of the Most High. 

The peculiar mode, however, in which we conduct this 
all-important portion of our religious service, is a favorite 
topic of objection with many of our Christian brethren. 
They accuse us of using Popish garments, and of tying 
ourselves to a form : they think our Liturgy is blameable 
for tedious length, and wearisome repetition ; and they im- 
agine that the extemporaneous mode of worship has the 
best sanction from the word of God, and is by far the most 
favorable to Scriptural and devotional feeling. Let us, 
therefore, in the present lecture, consider these several 
topics ; and ascertam,by something better than mere asser- 
tion, whether our standard of the Scriptural and Apostolic 
rule, will not support- us in this thing also. 

It will, perhaps, be the most convenient distribution gf 
the subject, if I examine first, the use of our ministerial 
garments ; secondly, the restricting our public worship to a 
form ; thirdly, the principles on which our Liturgy is con- 
structed ; and fourthly, the appropriate practice of our con« 
gregations. 

To our firiends and to our foes, my brethren, these top« 
ics should be, if not equally, yet deeply interesting. Our 
friends should know the arguments in iavor of what they 
admire^ in order that they may justify their prefereiiee XQ 
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their own cossci^aces : and our foes sboald hear the other 
nde before they condemn^ lest they find themseWes guilty 
of false judgment ; remembering that divine Teacher who 
nid 'with what judgment ye judge, ye shall be judged; and 
with what measure ye mete, it shall be measured to yoo 
sgain.' 

1. The use of gannents, since the fall, may be e<Misider^ 
ed an act of necessity ; a necessity which is, indeed, the off» 
sjMing of sin and shame, but which is not the less real and 
positiye. In this fact, however, there is no argument ap» 
plicable to the question except one ; and that one, a liber* 
al mind would think sufficient at least to stop the mouth of 
censure. For since some garment is necessary for the min- 
istry, why should they not be at liberty to wear it of one 
form or of one color, as well as of another ? Is it worth 
while to carp at a body of Christians, because their Pastors 
appear clothed in a white Surplice, or in a black robe ? A 
peculiarity like this, which, even at worst, is innocent, and 
cannot be accused of violating any principle of law or order^ 
nould surely pass without the bitterness of Christian scorn, 
if unhappily so many good people had not fancied, that the 
* seat of the soorner' had become a necessary appendage to 
their religion. 

But a second application of garments soon grew out of 
die distinctions between the various offices of men ; and 
from the earliest periods of which we have any account, the 
ootwmrd clothing was so ordered as to indicate the authori- 
ty and station of the lirearer. Hence, over the whole world, 
the costume of princes, govemi»s, judges, and phyaiciaDS, 
became peculiar. And specially the priesthood and the 
army were disfinguiahed by their apparel, iix>m those around 
tkeniv The spirit of modem innovation, which is not al- 
ways- synonimous with improvemeiiti has banished a gtett 
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deal of this observance from our Republic ; but still, eyes 
here, there is much of it remaining, and more or less will 
remain to the end of time. 

. Thus, at our own Republican capitol, public occasions 
demand a considerable attention to the propriety of costume. 
The Judges of the Federal Court of error, wear a black 
gown on th# bench. The great majority of our Colleges 
preserve the collegiate apparel, and are punctilious in its 
use. PuUic societies on anniversary days, are commonly 
distinguished by scar&, or badges, or ribbons, desired to 
indicate the membership or offices of individuals. Reso- 
lutkms are passed by legblative and other bodies, to wear 
crape, as a sign of mourning. Lastly, we may note the 
strict adherence of the navy and the army to a professional 
dress, when on duty — and this, too, not without a sufficient 
attention to the attraction of ornament — ^and surely, the 
whole, together, shews that those who mock at our peculiar- 
ity of ministerial apparel, have a &r larger field of reforma- 
tion open before them, in other parts of the community ; on 
which, I fear, they have not even begun to labor, and yet 
demanding the friendly application of their sarcasms and 
their jests, quite as ui^gently as any of the customs of the 
Church. 

I With us, however, the use of ministerial garments is not 

a mailer of taste nor of fancy. It is a branch of our fideli- 
ity to the Scriptures and to the Primitive Church, and 
stands on the very same ground with all our other peculi- 
arities. Let me, then, proceed to shew this part of our ar- 

^ gument, as the chief recommendation to aU who reverence 

their Bible. 

The only occasion on which it pleased the Almighty to 
regulate the minute details of his earthly worship, was 
when his ancient people of Israel were organized by the 
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iastrumentality of Moses, to be alringdom of prints and a 
kfy nation. And among the commands then given, we 
fad express directions for the holy garments of Aaron and 
Us SODS. The thirty-ninth chapter of the book of Exodus, 
describes at length the splendid vestments of the High 
Priest, to which it does not appear that there was any thing 
similar in the Primitive Church, perhaps because it was 
supposed, that the splendid and glorious ornaments of his 
attire were deigned as emblematical allusions to Christ, the 
peat High Priest of his people. But in the twenty seventh 
verse, we find the other clothing ordered for Aaron's sons 
together with himself, set forth as being of fine linefi, with- 
out jewels, gold, or any other ornament ; and this garment 
we firequently read of in other parts of the Scriptures under 
the name of a linen ephod, a^ being peculiarly consecrated 
to the public services of religion. 

How the practice stood hehte this, we have no raieans 
of ascertatoing ; but from the time of this express ordinance, 
it continued, until the overthrow of tBe temple of Jerusa- 
lam, in the first century . of the Christian era, to be regarded 
as cme of the established and sacred rules of the Deity 
kifflself, under the Mosaic dispensation. 

Now it is evident,. as we had occasion to observe in the 
third lecture, that the Apostles, being themselves Israel* 
ites, bred up with the deepest reverence for the Old Tes- 
tament, and justly desirous to avoid any unnecessary change 
which might shock the habits and wound the feelings of the 
Jewish converts, would, of course, retain as many of the 
details of the former system as they could. That system 
was of God ; no authority could change it, but his alone. 
Christ came not to destroy, but to fulfil. It is too manifest 
to require argument, that a vast deal of prejudice and of^ 
pmtioD would have been edited m the first Cbufdi at 

14 
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Jemsaletn, had the Apostles shewn the slightest disregard 
to the long cherished and sabred habits of the previous 
dispensation; and on the other hand, no imaginable argu- 
ment could be advanced in favor of such a course* The 
result, therefore, in the Jewish branch of the Church, seems 
obvious and plain, that the garment used by the ministry 
would be conformed to the existing custom. 

But Christ Jesus was Lord both of Jew and Gentile. 
His Church was to be gathered out of all nations. And 
when the Apostle Paul came to settle the minute details 
of worship among tbe-Gentile converts, the same question 
would arise, and be settled precisely in the same way. 
True, the Gentiles were free from the ceremonial law of 
meats and drinks : but they were not free from the law of 
Christian expediency, which required that, as far as possi- 
ble, the customs of the Churches should be one and the 
same. Hence, when the inquiry was made. In what sort 
of garment should the ministers of Christ stand to lead the 
devotions and dispense the sacraments of his perfect sys- 
tem ? the obvious answer would be, In the same that the 
great Head of the Church has of old commanded — the 
linen ephod. Every reason of reverence, of custom, of 
expediency, was for it; without the possibility of suggesting 
one upon the other side. 

With this* simple conclusion, the history of the Primi- 
tive Church fully concurs. It is related that the use of 
white garments was even extended to newly baptised per- 
sons, who wore them for seven days in succession, after they 
had devoted themselves to the Redeemer and had received 
this sacrament of adoption into his family. And as the day 
of Pentecost was the favorite day for baptism, (because, on 
that day the first Christian Church of three thousand soula 
were bapUsed by the Apostles,) the name of Whit Sunday, 
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that is, White Sunday, was eariy applied to it, on account 
of the great number who appeared in white on that day, as 
candidates for the sacred ordinance. The same simple lin- 
en ephod has descended through the Greek and Iloroan 
Churches to our own time, being used,uDder its more mo>- 
dem name of Surplice, not only by the ministry, but also 
hj the choristers, in the Cathedral Churches of Euirope. 

We see, then, my brethren, that the origin of this white 
lioen garment, was the command of God by his servant 
Moses; that the Apostolic Church inherited it, in a right 
line, from the Church of Israel, and consecrated it to the 
same purpose, namely^ the service of God in his earthly 
Sanctuary. 

That this statement is not peculiar to Episcopalians, may 
be seen by any one who will consult the well known com- 
mentary of the learned Adam Clarke, so highly esteemed 
by our Methodist brethren. 

But this white surplice, worn by our ministry in obedi- 
ence to the primitive custom derived from the Word of 
God, has a further recommendation to the Christian, de- 
rived from its emblematic and spiritual signification. It is 
to be observed, that it is not worn in the pulpit, but in the 
desk, and in the administration of the Sacraments. The 
office appropriate to the pulpit is the addressing the Gos- 
pel to our fellow sinners ; the terrors of the law — the 
awful dangers of the impenitent — ^the unmasking the in- 
ward deformities of the irreligious heart — ^the certainty of 
death, and the horrors of the future judgment to those 
who reject the blessings of redemption — ^tbese form the 
chief topics of the Preacher's exhortations ; and a black 
robe is a garment well suited to a task which is mainly de- 
signed to awaken the . careless and the worldly from their 
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fatal slumber. But, m truth, the black garment which 
custom has established so generally amongst Protestant 
Churches, belongs not so much to the Church as to the 
University. I am ignorant of any authority for its use, ei* 
ther in Scripture .or in primitive antiquity, and must ac- 
knowledge it to be one of the few points in which the Church 
has yielded to a practice no older than the era of the Re- 
formation. 

The office appropriated to the desk, the font, and the 
altar, however, are of a different character; for they are ad- 
dressed not so much to men, as to God. To him we lift 
the voice of prayer, to him we raise the chant of praise, to 
him we dedicate the convert in baptism, to him we ofier 
the consecrated elements, and with them present our souls 
and bodies in the Eucharist. And, therefore, the putting 
on a white garment as a preparation for these acts of wor- 
ship, is intended to remind us of many interesting and aiP 
fecting points in the character of our holy religion. 

It reminds us of the robe of Christ^s righteousness, the. 
wedding garment of the Lamb of God, in^ which we must 
appear in the great day, if we would obtain justification be- 
fore the eternal throne. And to this we find a striking allu- 
sion in the book of Revelation ( xix. 8.) ' The marriage of the 
Lambis come,' saith the heavenly host, ' and his wife hath 
made herself ready. And to her was granted that she 
should be arrayed in fine linen, clean and white ; for the 
fine linen is the righteousness of the Saints.' 

It reminds us that the cleansing and purifying the sinner, 
depends on the blessed sacrifice of atonements One of the 
elders in the vision of St. John said unto him, ( Rev. vii. 13. ) 
' What are these which are arrayed in wliite robes, and 
whence came they ?' ' And I said unto him,' saith the Apos- 
tle, ^ Sir^ thou knowest. And he said unto me, these are 
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diey which came out of great tribulation, juodh^we washed 
tbeir robes, and .made them white in the Uood of the 

# 

It reoiiDds us of the future gloiy of the Redeefoed : 
(fiev^ jii^ 4. ) ' They shall walk with me io white ;' sailh 
the Saviour, < for they are worthy. He that overcometh, 
the same shall be clothed in white raiment ; and I wj}) ^t 
blot out his name out of the book of life, but I will coofess 
his name before my Father and before his aQgels.' Aiid 
again^ (vii. 9.) 'I beheld,' saith the Apostle, ^ and lo^a 
great multitude, which no man could number, of all natioiis, 
and . kindred, and people, and tongues, stood before the 
throne, and before the Lamb, clothed with white robes, said 
palms in their hands ; and cried with a loud iroice, saying. 
Salvation to onr God which sitteth upon the throne, and 
unto the Lamb.' 

It ^minds us, lastly, of the frame of heart with whidi 
we should approach the Majesty of the Eternal Sovereign* 
As black clothing is an expressive emblem of mourning and 
grief, so white clothing is an emblem of purity and jopr. 
And what purity should he attain who is allowed to enter 
into the sanctuary of the God of holiness — what solemn jby 
should he feel who is permitted to o&r, before the King 
of Heaven, an acceptable sacrifice of prayer and praise! 
Yea, what a rapturous sense of our Christian priril^^ 
should we realize, when we are encouraged to ^come be- 
fare his presence with thanksgiving, and show ourselves 
glad in him with psalms.' Surely, my brethren, we oi^fat 
not lightly to esteem any outward custom which may as^ 
sist to recal our minds to this temper of devotion; nor can 
we, to gratify either ignorance or spleen, consent to cast 
aside this relio of thq Primitive Church, established original-* 
hf by the God of Israel, adopted in his own word as one 

14* 
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of tbeemMeim of heaven, and banded down !• us through 
thirty four centuries of veneration. 

It is objected, however, that the surplice is a rag of Po- 
perjr, and Dr. Priestly goes still farther back, in deriving it 
from the white robes worn by the Egyptian priests of hm. 
It is a pity the Philosopher forgot, that the oldest account 
of the priests of Isis is not within one thousand years so aa- 
oient as the Mosaic dispensation : besides which, it is the 
height d* absurdity to imagine, that the Church of Christ 
would borrow a practice from the heathen, when the same 
tiring lay before their eyes in the book of God, as one of 
the commands given by himself to his own peculiar people. 
But truly, we value the one assertion just as Dnuch as we 
do the other ; and the only concern we feel in such allega- 
tions, arises from the regret with which we view the temper 
of our friends. They ought to know, that the eloquence of 
ridicule on any topic connected with divine worship, is to- 
tally out of character ^mong religious men. As to the mat- 
ter of fact, it is very true, that the Church of Rome retains 
this garment ; and it is equally true that Christians who love 
the authority of the BiblOp should rejoice to find in that 
Church and in every other, as much as possible of Scrip- 
tural practice, in all things. Nor do I know a manifestar 
tion of moi« pitiable weakness and prejudice, than the lay- 
ing aside a precept of the Lord or a practice of the Apostles, 
purely through a spirit of contradiction to the Church of 
Rome. For our own part, we neither adopt any thing be- 
cause the Church of Rome recommends it, nor do we oast 
it aside, for that reason only. We go to the Word of God 
for our first principles ; we take the records of Primitive 
antiquity, during the three first centuries, for our next ao- 
•ibortty ) and if we can establish our course by. these, we 



ibail not be turned out of it by the senselets clankir abdnt 
priests of IsiS) or rags of Popeiy. 

In the matter of church garmeuts, however, any one who 

is ft all conversant with the usages of our Roman brethreD, 

knows that there is a vast display of gorgeous magnificeoee 

m the dress of their priesthood which we never use. The 

ancient Surplice is chiefly worn by their assistants. As 

in every thmg else they went beyond the limits of primitive 

simplicity y so was it, emphatically, in this. Hence, in their 

more important religio.us services, crimson, and gold, and 

embroidery, dazzle the eyes of the beholder ; and they 

would, probably, disdain the plain and unadorned custpms 

of our Church, as much as our Protestant brethren on thie 

odier side cry out upon its extravagance. In most subjects, 

experience proves, that the opinion condemned alike by two 

opposite eXitremes, is usually nearest to the truth. And if 

we had no better .evidence in the question, the fact, that 

we are about as far removed from the splendor of the Ro- 

manbt on the one hand, as we are from the every-day ha* 

bilifflents of the Puritan on the other, would, alone, form a 

strong presumption in our favor^ 

2. But I proceed to the second topic of objection, viz, 
the restricting our public devotions by a form. And here, 
as m every other question of religion, we rest our justifica- 
tbn on the authority of the Word of God in the first place, 
and the practice of the Primitive Church in the next. 

The use of forms of devotion occurs in the oldest part 
of the Bible. Thus, on the deliverance of Israel from the 
Egyptians ; (Elxod. xv. 1 ,) we meet with a psahn of thanks- 
giving unto the Lord, delivered, too, in the manner still 
ued by us, for it was done by responses : (v. S*) Miriam 
tad the women of Israel, ^ answered^ Moses and the men, 
' Sing ye to the Lord, for he hath triumphed gloriously, the 
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horse and his rider bath he thrown into the sM.' In tie 
case of wives suspected by the jealousy of theff husfalmd^ ; 
(Num. V. 19. S3.) in the case of a man found murdered, 
without any proof as to the criminal ; and in the case of 
those refusing to marry their brother's widow, (Deut. xxt. 
4.) express forms of words are set down. 'When the ark 
set forward, a form was used, (Num. x. 35.) * Rise up 
Lord, and let thine enemies be scattered ; and let them 
that hate thee flee before thee.' And when it rested, we find 
another form, * Return O Lord, unto the many thousands 
of Israel.' The solemn benediction of the High Priest 
was another form, expressly dictated by the Deity. For 
the Lord spake unto Moses, that in this wise, Aaron and 
his sons should bless the children of Israel, (Num. vi. 93.) 
* saying unto them, The Lord bless thee, and keep thee; 
the Lord make his face shine upon thee, and be gracious 
unto thee ; the Lord lift up his countenance upon thee, and 
give thee peace.' And to the use of this form the Al- 
mighty attached this promise : * They shall put my name,' 
saith he, * upon the children of Israel, and I will bless 
them.' Again, in the twenty-first chapter of Deuterono- 
my, we find a form laid down, in which the elders of the 
city should purge themselves from suspicion, when a man 
was found killed in the vicinity, and the slayer was un* 
known. Again, in the twenty-sixth chapter of Deut. we 
find sundry forms detailed at length ; one, for the worship- 
per who brought his basket of first-fruits, as an offering to 
the Lord ; another, for him who had made an end of tithing 
all hb increase, and had given it to the Levite, the stran- 
ger, the fatherless, and the widow ; and again, in the fdlow- 
ing chapter, we have another set form for the priests and 
people, in which the law was put into the language of a curse 
upon the transgressors, the very words to be uttered by the 
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priests prescribed, and all the people commanded, at the end 
of erery clause, to say Amen. 

Id the book of Psalms, we have another full example of 
tbe principle of worship bj set forms ; for David, the inspi- 
red Psalmist of Israel, divided the Levites, ( 1 Cbron. 23.) 
into courses to wait upon the tabernacle, and amongst their 
duties, they were (v. 30.) * To stand every morning to 
tbank and praise the Lord, and likewise at even.' The 
same thing is recognised in the history of the pious Heze- 
Uab, who re-appointed the courses of the priests and the 
Levites, (2 Chron. xxxi. 2.) ^ to minister, and to give ^ 
thanks, and to praise in the gates of the tents of the Lord.' 
And the book of Psalms was divided into portions for this 
very purpose, a custom also retained by us ^o this day. 

It is generally agreed by the learned, that long before 
the commg of the Saviour, the entire worship of the Tem- 
ple and the Synagogue was arranged in a set form. The 
origin of the Jewish Liturgy, is attributed, by their own 
Rabbins, to the men of the great Synagogue, some centu- 
ries before the Christian era. (a) Certain it is, that their 

(i)In Buxtor^s famoas work upon the Jewish Synagogue, he speaks of 
t faTorite fotm of prayer among the Jews, called Schemoneh Esreh,, 
*orthe eighteen, because it contains as many distinct thanksgivings. The 
Kabbi Bechai writes concerning this prayer : Be it known to you that 
ftom the time of Moses to the men of the gr^at Synagogue there was 
00 certain and equal order and form of prayer among the Israelites, but 
wery one arranged his own prayer, and delivered it according to his in- 
dividual knowledge, wisdom, and eloquence, until the men of the great 
Byaagogue came, and prepared this prayer called Schmon* esre, in or. 
tier that the Israelites might have an equal and common form of prayer ; 
fi>r which cause, also, they expressed it in the most simple and intelligi. 
Ue language, lest tbe mind and understanding should be confused in the 
■•aning of words, and in order that all the Isr-aelites, as well the leamed 
■od wise, as the more rude and ignorant, jnight use this form. Great 
vu tbe wisdom used in its composition,* &c.* 

* Johao. Buxtorf. Patris, Synag. JUd, Tert, edit. A. D. 1712. Cap. lA. 
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Synagogue worship^ all over the world, at the present day, 
b upon the same principle, and there appears no reason 
whatever to doubt that it was Liturgical or in a set form, 
during the earthly sojourn of the great Redeemer, and was 
therefore, saqotioned by himself in person. Enough is re- 
corded in the New Testament to substantiate this position, 
as a brief examination, I trust, will plainly shew. 

In the eleventh chapter of St. Luke's Gospel, we read 
that as our Lord was * praying in a certain place, when he 
ceased, one of his disciples said unto him : Lord, teach us 
10 pray, as John also taught his disciples, and he said unto 
them, when ye pray, say. Our Father which art in heaven, 
hallowed be thy name,' proceeding throughout with that 
beautiful and Qomprehensive form, which the Church has 
ever since retained under the name of the Lord's prayer, 
because it was dictated by the Saviour. 

Now this single passage seems to my mind conclusive as 
to the whole question, whether extemporaneous prayer or 
" » — — — - — ■ ■ ■ 

p. 307. * Similem adbuc alteram habent precationem, quam Bchmon 
eare, i. e. Octodecim appellant; quod totidern gratiarum actlones cod- 
tineat. Rabbi Bechai jBcribit de hac precatione : Sciendum autero tibi 
est, a temporibus Mosia usqiie ad yiros Synagogse magne nullum certiun 
etsqualem ordinem formamque preecandi fulsse inter Israelites: Sed 
unusquisque sibi ipsimet peculiariter conficiebat orationem pro sua sci- 
enlia, sapientia et eloquentia, eamque orabat, donee viri Synagogie mag* 
ns venerunt, et praecationem banc Scbmonesrc concinnarunt, ut lequft- 
lem et communem baberent Israelitie prsBcandi formam. Unde etiav 
lingu4 simplicissim^ et facillimd eam conceperunt, ne mens et animus io 
vocum intelligentia confundatur, et ut omnes IsraSlitae, tarn docti et sa- 
pientes, qukm indocti et rudiores, ek formula uterentur, MagnA autem 
Sapienti^ in ea compbnenda sunt uei. &c. 

Most of the Jews attribute the above prayers to Ezra ; but criuea 
hare imagined that they exhibit internal evidence of a later origin. 
See Home's Introd. 3 Vol. p. 243. and page 249 for a translation of thoiPi 
from Prideaux. 
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a fonn is sustained by the highest authority. For in the first 
place it proves, that forms of prayer were then the establish- . 
ed usage of the Jews. If the extemporaneous plan had 
been the prevailing custom, why should John the Baptist 
hafe given a particular form to his disciples ? If our Sav- 
iour's Apostles had not known it to be an approved system, 
vhy should they have asked . him for a form of prayer ? 
And above all, if there was the slightest doubt as to its 
superior advantages, how could our Lord have forthwith 
complied with their desire, by giving them a s;et form ? 

Perhaps, however, a little reflection may be necessary 
for a full understanding of the passage. Let us remember 
then, the fact already mentioned, that the. whole Temple 
aod Synagogue worship of the Jews had, for several gen- 
erations before, been regulated by a set form. This form, 
of course, was familiarly known to every pious Israelite ; 
aud was sufficient for all the variety which the people re- 
quired. But when John the Baptist arose, as the immedi- 
ate forerunner of their long expected, Messiah, and preach- 
ed in the wilderness of Judea, the exciting and alamnng 
exhortation ; ' Repent, for the kingdom of heaven is at hand,' 
and when multitudes gathered around him and were bap- 
tised in Jordan, confessing their sins, it was but reasona- 
ble — ^nay, it was absolutely necessary that a new form of 
|»ayer should accompany this new dispensation, adapted 
to the fact, that the Redeemer of Israel had come amongst 
tbem ; that he whom the Prophets had so long foretold was 
actually in the midst of his people ; and that they might 
BOW expect the privilege of beholding the ^ Lamb of (rod 
who should take away the sins of the world.' 

But let us suppose, for a moment, that John the Baptist 
tod his converts had been accustomed to the extemporane- 
ous mode of conducting public worship, as followed by so 
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niaay is our day, is it not perfectly manifest, that such a 
circumstance never could have happened as the disciples 
related to the Saviour. For in such a case John need not 
have taught his converts a new form of prayer, nor have 
used any form at all ; but simply have framed his supplica- 
tions according to circumstances, with bis disciples to listen 
to him and unite at their own pleasure. Nor, uideed, if he 
and they had half the dislike of forms, which some good 
people in our generation manifest, could he have been wil- 
ling to introduce, or they to sanction such an alarming in- 
novation. 

We next proceed, however, to the circumstances which 
characterise the application of the Apostles to our Saviour. 
John had taught his disciples a form suited to the expecta- 
tion that the kingdom of heaven was at hand. But the 
Apostles were favored with its actual commencement. 
The Bridegroom of the Church was with them ; Christ, the 
Son of the living God, was before their eyes, and therefore, 
they desired, with the highest reason, that their Lord might 
teach them to pray suitably to this blessed fruition of their 
hopes, as John had taught his disciples to pray suitably to 
its near approximation. 

Here we behold the cumulative proof that forms of prat- 
er were the established system. It was a form the disci- 
ples asked, and it was a form the Saviour gave them. 
* When ye pray,' said he, * say thus.' In another of the 
Evangelists, it is indeed recorded that he said, ^ After this 
manner pray ye.' But, although the enemies of foims 
insist greatly on this variation, yet, in trutli, it does not a(« 
feet the argument at all ; first, because it does not appear t0 
have been spoken on the same occasion, inasmuch as the at- 
tendant circumstances are not the same; and secondly, becaual 
both the directions are perfectly consistent. Our Lord ins 
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teoM to give a farm of prayer, which is manifest from the 
direcdoD, 'say thus,' and besides this, he intended to 
give them a general pattern for all their other prayers. 
For we cannot suppose that he designed to confine his fol- 
lowers to this particular form, so as to forbid them to offer 
q) aay other kind of supplication : but he directed that 
all their other prayers should agree with this, in substance, 
is brevity, in simplicity, and m their evangelical character. 
The two passages, therefore, are in full agreement, and 
were so understood by the Church. ' When ye pray,' saith 
Christ, ' say thus, and after this manner.' That is, use this 
as ft perpetual form, and make all your other prayers resem'^ 
Ueit. (a) 

That this pre-eminent form of devotion was intended to 
mark the fulness of the time and the maturity of the divine 
&vor, seem^ to my mind sufficiently evident from the pe- 
titifms it contains, that the kingdom of God mi^ht come, 
and his will be done, not by the Jews merely, but through- 
oat the world—* As in heaven so on earth.' That sins 

(a) It has also l>eeii iogeniously snggested, that the first time our Lord 
iietatad this prayer, was for the purpose of pablic worship, hecause bo 
^iliTsred it in the Sermon on the Mount to the assembled multitude, and 
concluded it with a Dozology and Amen, which were only used in pub* 
fie worship. But that when the disciples desired to be taught a pri. 
nte prayer, he gaye them the same form, concluding without the Dozo. 
hgy and the Amen. 

Poli Synop. Critic. Comment in Mat. Cap. 6. § 9. p. 219. 30. * Puta- 
to Christum in monte, noin formulam, sed tantum exemplar precum 
ipnt dedisse. At potiiks primam istam pro publica orationis formnia re. 
Pttabant, tnm ex acUectione CoronidisAntiphono publico in Temploaded 
Mis, tmn prcsertim ex a^jectione Amen, non nisi in coBtibus usitati. 
Onot ergd iterum, nt privatim eos orare doceat, et ille eandem repetit 
fcmnlam, omissis ▼er6 Coronide et Amen, qua publicum usum sapoe* 
nu. Habee ergo signum pvbliei utfts, tnm m adgectione Aimh, turn in 
Coronide, ex oonsonantia ejus ad Antipbonum ia Templo ; et pmati, ex 
iksBiiA j|Mea,et MOODMiMntia cjjiuad cjaeiUatieneninpreeibie Fhy. 
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should now be forgiven, fully and freely, but not without 
the condition of a forgiving disposition on tbe part of the 
supplicant. That the bread from heaven was now ready 
to be given in constant supply, as tbe daily nourishment of 
the soul : and above all, that God was now, thi*ough Christ, 
willing to be .called their ^ Father in heaven.' The obser- 
vation of Cyprian, writing A. D. 250, on this last point, is 
expressive and beautiful, (b) ' What mercy on the part of 
our Lord,' saith he, * what richness of grace and goodness, 
that he desires us to celebrate prayer in the sight of God 
in such wise, that we may call him Father, that as Christ 
is his Son, so even we might call ourselves the sons of God. 
Which name no one amongst us would have dared to use 
in prayer, unless he himself had allowed us the privilege.' 
And the following extract from Chrysostom in the latter 
part of the fourth centur)', gives an admirable commentary 

on the petition 'Give us this day, our daily bread.' (c) 

'-- - ■ ■•.--... . ■ - . , 

(b) Cyp. de Orat. Domin. p. /J21. * Quanta flutem Domini vndulgen- 
tia, quanta circa nos dignationis ejus et bonitatis ubertas ; qui sic nos 
Voluent orationem celebrare in conspectu Dei, ut Deum patretn voce 
mu8, et ut est ChriFtus Dei fiUus, sic et nos Dei filios nuncopemus t 
Quod nomen nemo nostrum in oratione auderet attingere, nisi ipse nobis 
sic permisisset oxare.* 

(c) Jo, Chrysost. De oration. Domin. Homilia. op. om. Tom. 5. Ed. 
Paris. 1570. p. 607. * Magnus iste panis, qui replet mentem et noD 
yentrem. Iste panis et noster est, et angeloruro : iste panis manduca- 
tur, et non finitur : iste panis totum roundum replet, et integer manet. 
De ipso comedimust inde Yivimus, inde pascimus, inde nutrimur, inde 
peryenimus. Et tamen quotidie ilium qusrimus, ne deficiat fides nostra, 
ne Yires animte nostrs in ista arcta et anguata via fatigats non perve* 
niant ad patriam. Ergo Domine pasce nos quotidie pane coBlesti, verbo 
tao sancto quod camem fieri voluisti, ut habitaret in nobis. Ipse panis 
«tt, qui fractus est illis ambulantibus in via, quern agnoverunt in frac 
tione panis. Quid est enim frangere panem, niai secretum aperire, 
agnoteere Deum et hominem 7* 

. I ought, perhaps, to state here, the well known opinion of many bib* 
lical commenta:ors, that the Saviour did not design M giVe his ijig» 
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^ Great is this bread,' saith be, ' wbicb fills the mind and 
not the body. Not only is it our bread,, but the bread pf 
Aogeh. This is the bread which is eaten, but not consu** 
fflcd ; which replenishes the whole world, and yet remains 
entire. Of it we eat, from it we live^ are fed, are nourish- 
ed, and are enabled to obtain. Nevertheless we seek it 
daily, lest our faith should fail, lest the powers of our soul, 
wearied in that strait and narrow way, might not bold out 
till we reach our home. Therefore, O Lord,/eed us daily 
with this celestial bread, with thy holy Word, which thou 
madest to become flesh that he might dwell with us. He 
himself is that bread, which was broken to those that were 
walking in the way, whom they recognised in the breaking 
of bread. For what is it to break bread, if it be not to 
open the mystery, to know him who was both God and 
man. Therefore, O Lord, give us this daily bread.' 

We have a further proof in favor of forms in the passage 
of St. Paul's epistle to Timothy, where he saith, (2 Tim. 
i. 13.) ' Hold fast the form of sound words, which thou 
bast heard of me, in faith and love which is in Christ Jesus.' 
This expression has been frequently supposed to refer to 
the Apostles' creed, and I do not mtend to question the 
piobability of the conjecture. It is enough for our present 
object to claim it as a support for the general argument in 

eiples a new form io the Lord's prayer, so much as to condense what was 
ptSTiously in use among the Jews into a smaller compass. . See Home's 
Imroduction, 3 Vol. 298, and Poole's Synopsis Critic. 4 Vol. p. 211. 
Comment, on Mat. Cap. 6. It is unquestionable that this opinion has 
Besn supported with great learning ; yet I confess that I am not satisfied 
vith it. My reasons, however, must be reserved for another work. To 
the argument in favor of forms of prayer, the controversy is of no im- 
portance. 1 would only add, in this place, my satisfaction in finding, that 
the learned Professor Tholuck, of Berlin, has taken the true ground on 
diis subject, in his exposition of the Lord's prayer, lately translated for 
the Biblical Repository and Quarterly Observer. 
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favor of religious forms, since there are not wanting mtwy 
who deny that there should be any forms at all, connected 
with the Gospel. Alas ! that they cannot see how soon 
their theory would plunge us into a chaos, resembling the 
condition of the material world, when ' the earth was with- 
out form and void, land darkness was upon the &ce of the 
deep.' 

The next striking and conclusive fact upon the subject 
before us, meets our observation in the history of the 
Primitive Churches, which adopted Liturgies without ex- 
ception. There was no controversy upon this question, fifom 
the days of the Apostles to the fifth century, when these 
various Liturgies were published. There was no debate, 
no complaint, no struggle about the mode of worship; whik 
upon other subjects there were many contentions, and som& 
of them of a kind which threw the whole empire of Rome 
into commotion. It is true indeed, that these ancient Lit- 
urgies did cot agree in all their minute particulars ; but they 
all agreed in proving the point under consideration, so far as 
the practice of the Churches was concerned ; and therefme, 
we are enabled, from this source of information, confidently 
to assert, tliat in about four hundred years after the death 
of St. John, at which period the worship of the various 
parts of Christendom first saw the light, they were all, 
without exception, regulated by a set form, resembling our 
own at the present day ; and it does not appear that there 
was a single Church which worshipped extemporaneously 
amongst them. 

Now I ask any mind of common intelligence, to aecottot 
for this fact, upon Presbyterian or Congregational principles. 
If the Apostles had planted the Church, as some suppose, 
in the extemporaneous mode of worship, how sbbuld they 
all have become Liturgical in four hundred years ? How 



r 
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does it happen that we should have no account of such a se* 
nous change ? How are we to imagine that any human in^ 
AocQce could have effected it, when we see, that after the 
coDTersion of the Emperor Con^tanUne, all his power was 
ooable to put down Arianism, or bring the Christian world 
to peace ? Besides, it must be remembered, that we have 
a fery full history of ecclesiastical affairs, written by Euse- 
lixRy within about two hundred years from the death of St. 
John, and that from his time, at least, every event of impor* 
tance in the Church, is matter of history. Yet no account 
jof any such revolution can be found. 

In order to estimate aright, the force of this evidence, let 
us only imagine what a clamor would be raised, if any man 
of set of men should try to introduce Liturgies amongst our 
IVesbyteriao or Congregational brethren. Let any degree 
of practicable human inanagement be used to change their 
habits on this subject, and I venture to say that if the at*- 
tempt succeeded at all, it would be but partially, and at the 
eostofanopen and bitter schism. How wild then is the 
sopposition that such an alteration could have taken place 
in the Primitive Church, without noise, without opposition, 
jea, so quietly and so much in the dark, that not one line 
lemains to testify the fact to after ages. And yet this com-* 
paiison does not do justice to the case ; because, if the Apos* 
des had set the Church in the extemporaneous mode, that 
very circumstance would have insured a far more violent 
opposition against any efibrt to change it. Christians would 
kave rejected the proposal of a Liturgy, not merely for the 
nnsons of our Presbyterian and Con^egational brethren, — 
I^Muse they w^e not used to it, and therefore disliked it,-^ 
bt they would have placed their opposition upon the strong 
pound of Apostolic sanction ; and surely, no human power 

I 
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could have' fastened upon them lucb a change of the very 
principle of woiship, against dieir will. 

A ptaJn commentary on this praposittoa .may be found in 
the pages of modern history. It is about three hundred 
years since John Calvin, in his dislike -to the Church of 
Rome, introduced the extemporaDeous way of public wor- 
sliip. It was soon carried into England, and although the 
esublisfaed Church of that country had adopted a set foim 
or Liturgy, and many efibrts have been made, both by , 
individuals and government, to induce the Diasenteis there ; 
to unite in it, still they have steadily refused, and have gone 
on witbout it to the present day. And yet they would 
have us believe that the Primitive ChristtauB were set in 
the extemporaneous mode by the Apostles themselves, and 
in a stilL amaller space of time, without any efibrt of go- 
verament, or any inducement under heaven, that they all 
agreed, most unaccountably, to abandon the apostolic plao, 
and adopt the abomination of a liturgy. Now really jt 
seems to my mind, that a man who can believe this, may 
fod it easy to believe any thing. 

The whole, then, of our evidence, my brethren, shews 
that forms of worship are sanctioned by the Old Testament ; 
by the practice ot the Jewish Church ; by the participatikm. 
of our Lord and his disciples ; by his own express example: 
in the admirable formulary of the Lord's prayer ; by the 
incidental testimonies of the fathers, and all the liturgies of 
the ancient Churches witbout exception. While, on the 
other side, there is not an atom of proof; nor do we find any 
opposition to liturgies until the period of ^e reformatiMi. 
We pass on, in the third place, to confer the principle on 
wbicji our Liturgy was constructed, in that day of peril and 
of gloom. 

3. The reformers of our Mother Church of England 
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weie men of deep leambg, piety, and prud^nce^ The whole 
ground that I have briefly gone over, lay before them ; and 
vitfa a sacred regard to Scripture and to ancient usage, 
tiiey took up theer sol^fnn and responsible task of reform-^ 
ing the woi^hip of the Church from all corruption, and* 
restoring it a^ nearly as possible >to the standard of the 
primitive ages. The reading of the Psalms by responses, 
the Litany, the selections of Scripture called the Lessoas, 
were aU cu&toms which could be traced long before the 
time of our Saviour, which were presumed to be approved 
by him, and were adopted generally in the ancient Liturgies. 
FVom these Liturgies our own was carefully selected ; every 
trace of superstition which the Church of Rome had in- 
troduced, was eradicated ; and thus was produced thai' ad- 
mirable service, which is so imbued throughout with the 
language and spirit of the Bible ; and which approaches 
mare nearly, as we believe, to the apostolic Church, than 
any mode of worship now in being, (a) 

4. It remains for us to consider the mode in which this 
solemn service should be conducted, so as to have its true 
effect. And this I shall state in the simplest manner^ for 
the benefit of all. 

First, then, it should be remembered, that the Church 
is the bouse of God. No irreverence should ever pollute 
ins sanctuary. Loud talking, woridly subjects of conver- 
sation, noise and disorder of every kind, should be carefully 
excluded ; and all our behavior in it should accord with its 
character, as being^ the house of prayer.' 

Before taking their places, the worshippers should kneel^ 

and offer up a silent petition for the divine blessing, that 

' ■ ' ■ ' '1 « 

(a) A particular consideration of the Liturgy entering into detail, ia de- 
signed by the author in a subsequent work on some of the ancient Lit- 
^rgiea, if life aad h«alth« wider FroYidence, should aHow. 
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thejr may be enabled to banish all improper thoughts, and 
woiship him who is a Spirit, ' in spirit and in truth.' 

The proper position for prayer, is kneeling ; far praise,' 
standing; and sitting, for the listening to the reading of the 
Scriptures, and the sermon. This is the general rule, and 
the exceptions are few and easily understood. Thus, the 
exhortations in the Liturgy are addressed to the people 
standing, because they are not so much the language of 
the individual minister, as the language of the Church. 
And the portion of Scripture given out as the Gospel for 
the day, is read standing, partly because it is prefaced by 
an act of praise, * Glory be to thee, O Lord,* and partly 
because it was an ancient custom, to mark the gratitude of 
the Christian for the blessing of the Gospel. Beskles 
these exceptions, weakness of the body through sick- 
ness, or the infirmity of age, would of course, authorise in* 
dividuals to keep their seats in any part of the service. 
But in all other cases, kneeling in prayer is a sacred duty ; 
nor have I any hesitation in saying, that sitting down to 
address the Majesty of heaven, instead of kneeling, when 
we have no apology of bodily indisposition to plead, is an 
act of irreverence, which is totally inconsistent with the 
directions of the Liturgy, and must of itself go far to hin- 
der the acceptance of our supplications before his throne. 
No pious mind should lend any encouragement to such a 
custom, and no Church of Christ should give it the slight- 
est toleration. 

The next duty of external propriety regards the responsive 
parts of the service. Every worshipper, male and female, 
young and old, should utter these with a distinct voice, so 
as to unite like the voice of one man. To do this with ef- 
fect, none should be too loud ; none too quick, lest they go 
before another ; and none too slow^ lest they iall behind the 
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rest. A little practice tod care will enable aD to perfintn 
this service rightly ; and well does it merit our best atteii«> 
tioo, rince there is nothing on which the animation and 
beauty of the liturgy more entirely depend. . 

It may be here remarked, that it is this responsive part 
wlm^h make all oar service jconwum prayer ; that ts, pray- 
er which is equally common to all the congregation. Our 
Christian brethren sometimes accuse us vehemently of be- 
ing unfriendly to what they call prayer meeiingB. But 
if they would examine the structpre of our Liturgy, tbey 
would see that all our public worship is designed to be the 
most perfect kind of prayer meeting, because every woiv 
shipper has his part prepared for him, in which he is as 
much expected to engage, as the minister in his own. Id 
congregations where the prayers are upon the extempora- 
neoos pUm^ it is not practicable to make the service a com* 
mon or general service. But one of the great recommen- 
datbns of the liturgical mode consists in this very thing, 
that the minister and the people may umte m the perfect 
hannony of devotion. The voices of the people now fol- 
low him, now they accompany him, and in many parts 
they answer each other. Nay, a considerable portion of 
die service requires the minister to begin the sentence and the 
people to finish it, shewing, by every variety of order, that it 
is a common work, a united offering, where voice meets 
nHce, as heart should meet heart, like a family of love, of 
which every member is zealous to pay his tribute of aflfec* 
don to the Father of them all. 

The nnisio of the Church is another important depart^ 
ment. The choir being appdnted to be leaders in the 
public praise of God, should always possess that first of all 
lequisites, religiatu feeling. No man, who is not a se* 
nous bdiever, should ever take upon bim this leaqponsible 
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Qtffice ; for what can liken the public worship of God more 
perfectly to a theatrical exhibition, than the prominent per- 
formance of those, who sing with their mouth, but not with 
their heart, and thus openly take the holy name of God in 
vain. In our day, unhappily, there is an utter disregard of 
this principle, t/hrough all the .denominations of Christen- 
dom. In them all, the leading singers are employed with- 
out any relation to Christian character. If they have good 
voices, and musical science, it is thought to be enough. 
Nay, in many places, musical characters of opposite reli- 
gious sentiments, and sometimes of openly light behavior, 
are paid to come and act this part, for the entertainment of, 
Christian congregations, on the Lord's day and in the 
Lord's temple : as if piety, and sincerity, and consistency; 
had nothing to do with the matter. To suppose that the 
great Searcher of hearts can look down with approbation 
on such a mode of singing his praise, is preposterous and 
absurd. The rule of our text is the only true rule upon 
the subject, * I will sing with the Spirit,' saith the Apostle, 
^ and I will sing with the understanding also ; I will pray 
with the Spirit, and I^ill pray with the understanding, 
also.' Here, singing is put upon the very same ground 
with prayer, and with the highest reason, because both are 
equally addressed to the Almighty, and because the great* 
er part of all psalmody, though accompanied with music, 
is, in fact, the very language of prayer. Hence, it should 
be universally understood as a plain maxim, in tl^is par** 
ticular, that no man who is not prepared to lift up his voice 
with sincerity in prayer, can consistently take the office of a 
chorister in the equally sacred duty of thanksgiving. 

The share of the congregation in this work, is the sstta» 
as their share in the responses ; but as the ability to sing ii 
not given to every one, and as none should run the risk dl 
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disturbing the harmony of the rest, therefore it fellows, thut 
ooly those of the congregation who can sing with a reason* 
tble measure of skill should unite in the music, but all 
should sing and make melody in their hearts to the Lord. 
And as, in the case of the responses, the voice of each 
should be humble and not loud — strong enough to encour- 
age but not to disturb his fellow worshippers — so in the smg- 
ing, the congregation should never rival or drown the choir, 
bat accompany them with a distinct, yet subdued voice : 
carefiil, nevertheless, at all times, to obey the inspired coun- 
sel of the Psalmist, ' O come let us sing unto the Lord, let 
OS heartily rejoice in the strength of our salvation.' 

In the same spirit should those who lead the instrumen- 
tal part of our worship, display their skilL The volunta- 
ries and interludes of the organist, should be grave and 
soothing in their character ; in unison always with the duty 
and the place of prayer, and calculated to aid rather than 
to dissipate the feelings of devotion. 

But, above all, the worshippers must be animated with. 
the spirit of piety, in order to enter into these solemn ofii- 
ces with any true effect. The confessions of penitence, 
the supplications of hope, the affecting appeals to the suf* 
ferings of the Redeemer, and the fervent bursts of thanks- 
giving which abound in our admirable liturgy, cannot be 
exhibited aright by any art, Which does not spring from 
the root of spiritual affection. Here is the living principle, 
without which our forms are cold indeed. And in this very 
eifcumstance, we find another argument in favor of our 
service. For just as the human body, when living, is the 
most perfect and beautiful of all earthly forms, and when 
fcad, inspires the greatest horror, so it is with the Liturgy : 
Ithen animated by the spirit of piety, it is the most sublime 
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end attractive of all modes of woisbip, and it is the BMMt 
levidtiDg when that spirit is away^ 

The idea of our brethren* of other deaominaticMiis, that 
our service is too formal for true religious feeling, is totally 
erroneous both in the<»ry as^d m fact. That it is eraoneous in 
theory may be proved by a reference to the Apostle's sratt- 
ment which I have selected ibr my text. ^ I will sing with 
the spirit and I will sbg with, the understanding also, I will 
pray with the spirit and I will pray with the understanding 
also/ where he plainly puts both these exercises on the 
acme principle, and for the simple reason, that whether we 
sing or pray, we equally address ourselves to God. Now 
if our brethren of the other denominations can sing with 
the spirit, when they sing out of a book, according to a 
farmy the Apostle's deckration proves that they might 
equally pray with the spirit, when they prayed out of a 
book, according to a form; nor is it possible for them to in* 
vent an argument agabst the spirituality of our prayeis, 
which does not apply with equal force against the spiritu- 
ality of their own smging. 

Thus much for the theory. The fact goes still farther; 
since we have not only the testimony ^f the Jews, the con- 
current practice of our Lord himself and his apostles, the 
liturgies of all the Primitive Churches, and the agreement 
of the whole! Christian world up to the time of the refor- 
mation, but we have also the assent of Calvin himself, the 
great leader in the innovation, who fully approved of the 
principle in the plainest terms ; the subsequent assent of 
Calamy, Baxter, and many odier eminent non-conformists ; 
the strong testimony of Wesley, the father of methodism, 
who actually prepared a liturgy for the American Church* 
ea, and proposed it for their adoption, though in vain ; and 
the experience of the hundreds of thousands, who, at this 
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dayy in Protestant Prussia, in Great Britain^ in the Pro* 
viocesy and throughout the United States, all unite in the 
same sentence of approval. And are we to be told, in the 
ice of such a body of Christian evidence, that liturgies 
oe hostile to the spirit of devotion 2 Were the Redeem* 
er, and the Apostles, and the primitive disciples, with 
the holy army of martyrs and coofessors, no competent 
judges of spirituality ? Was the Universal Church of the 
living (jod, cold, and formal, and dead, until Calvin arose 
to set the example of a new mode of public worship ? 
Were the martyrs of the English Church — ^those glorious 
men who sealed their faith in the torments of the stake — 
^gwnant of the temper of true devotion ? Alas ! alas ! how 
boldly men talk — ^how wildly they speculate-r-when bigot- 
ry and prejudice are allowed to guide them, instead of the 
sober rule of justice and of truth. 

But I may be allowed to summon another body of wit- 
nesses on the point in question, my beloved brethren.. 
Many there are among yourselves, who are competent to 
»peak, because you have tried the experiment fairly : who, 
tder having been educated in the extemporaneous mode of 
public worship, and after entering the Church with the com<* 
iu>n impressions of dislike which strangers to our forms are 
ipt to feel, have nevertheless found that a few months' 
isage was sufficient to change the habits of your previous 
life ; and have since gone on in the use of the liturgy, in* 
Ireasing in your attachment to it, and finding it, as you 
lave progressed, more and more the friend and the helper 
if the spirit of devotion. IXor, in the course of many years' 
ibservation, during which I have seen numerous examples 
if die same change, have I ever known an instance where 
tar form of prayer did not grow uptp the affections of the 

lust spiritual worshippers, and secure not only the appro^ 
If 
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bation of their judgments but the warm tribute of their 
hearts. 

We deny not, however, that there are ftmnalists anuMigst 
us, who have < a name to live, while they are dead'. What 
then ? Must the Liturgy bear the blame ? Are there so 
fonmalists amongst the congregations of our form-hating 
brethrep ? Let us ask the experience of the respectable 
Society of Friends, whether the getting rid of forms, is al- 
ways the best way to get .rid of formality. 

But while we thus endeavor to explain and justify the 
Scriptural and primitive rule of public devotion, far be it 
from us to pour contempt or scorn upon the modes of others. 
It is enough for us to know the advantages of our system : 
ours, not by invention — ^not by alteration — ^not by modem 
improvement, but by descent, through the gracious ap- 
pointment of that kind Providence, who has preserved for 
us the other blessings of our Christian heritage. We mean 
not to dwell upon, nor even to point out the defects of any 
other portion of Christendom. A plain and candid answer 
to the charges adduced against us, is our only aim. And 
we shall conclude by noticing a few farther objections, and 
by giving to them a kindly and a brief reply. 

It is sometimes said that our services are long. To this 
charge, we think it enough to say, that they are made so 
chiefly by the large selections read out of the pure word of 
God ; and we ask, how a Christian assembly can be more 
profitably occupied than in listening devoutly to the Scrip- 
tures of inspiration. 

It is scHuetimes objected, that our prayers are always the 
same; we reply that they are not more substantially 
than the prayers of extemporaneous worshippers ; nor 
they more alike, than are the circumstances under whicb 
all congregations {uresent themselves before the throne of 
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grace. There is a genetic difference between pnyer and 
preaching, a doe regard to whieh, is essential to a cor- 
rect view of the subject. The eloqudnce of ppeachtng 
requires variety in the language, because it is addressed 
hj man to man, and is intended to arouse attention tllrougfa 
the outward senses. The eloquence of prayer depends on 
a very different matter, because it is addressed to that pure 
Spirit who reads' the heart. The ear of the Lord asks no 
variety of phrase to win bis attention. The love of the 
Lord needs no excitement from human oratory. The use 
of fonns of speech is only to unite the whole assembly in 
the same tnun of devout supplication ; that soul may re- 
spond to soul, and the incense of piety may ascend from 
every heart, and mingle together in one fragrant cloud, be- 
fore the throne of his glory. 

If it be said that our services are deficient in interest and 
feeling, we reply, that when they are so, the fault must be 
m the worshippers themselves. More solemn, simple, 
spiritual, heart searching, and heart moving petitions, were 
sever uttered by the tongue of man, than many parts of 
our services present to us; and if they are ever spoken 
without emotion, or heard without sensibility, we have far 
less need to censure the Liturgy, than to mourn over the 
coldness and hardness of our own hearts. 

And if, finally, our forms be accused of an unsuitable- 
ness to the modern system of revivals, or to any public ex- 
citement of a religious nature, we reply, that we prize them 
the more because they msure to us the blessings of establish- 
ed order — ^the substantial benefits of peace. We deny that 
they are unfriendly to any religious feeling which is of a 
iK>ber, deep, and wholesome character. We deny that 
they are unfriendly to any excitement which ought to be 
4]esired or approved. But we are thankful that they keep 
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uSy under God, ffom being blown about with every wind of 
•doctrine. We are thankful that they render our course 
steadfiist and sure ; and we behold, in the spectacle of our 
unbroken unity, our quiet firmness, and our regular growth, 
another proof of the veal superiority in all religious ques- 
tions, which ts possessed by the Scriptural and Apostolic 
system. 

May the Spirit of grace, my beloved brethren, enable 
you all to realize the true character of these primitive ser- 
vices, until you shall be removed from the worship of his 
earthly sanctuary to that eternal temple, not made with 
hands, where, clothed in the white robe of your Saviour's 
righteousness, and graced with the palm of victory over sin 
and death, you shall unite in the responsive worship of 
the heavenly host, and give < glory and honor, dominion, and 
praise, to Him that sitteth on the throne, and to the Lamb 
lor ever«' 



LECTURE vrn. 



1 Cor. xn. 28. 

eod hath set sous in the chttrch, first apostles ; secondarilt prope- 
its; thirdly teachers ; after yhat mracles: then oifts ofheal- 

INOS, HELPS, QOYEKNMENTS, DIYERSITIBS OF T0NQUE8. 

The love of domination so natural to the human heart, my 
brethren, and the disposition of all men to be independent 
of authority, have produced, in every age and department of 
society, an inevitable tendency to conflict, which has made 
the subject of Government the most difficult and the most 
warmly contested point in the relations of mankind. I need 
not tell you of the insurrections, massacres, wars and revo- 
lutions, which this single source of strife has generated ; 
and which have truly made the page of history a record of 
blood. I need not tell you that in our own day, and in 
our own most free and favored country, the same root of bit- 
terness poi sons the stream of our public peace, and converts 
the very pjrivileges of liberty into occasions of enmity and 
dissension. Nor has the experience of five thousand years 
as yet taught the wisest of our race to overcome this diffi- 
culty. The best form of political government is still a 
subject for debate ; nor is it likely that the contest on 
this single question, will ever be settled until the end of 
time. 

But the difficulties alnd the strifes attendant upon politi- 
<5d government, afford no argument for allowing men to do 
as they please ; smce government, in some form or other, is 
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absolutely indispensable. To loosen the ties of government 
would be equivalent to the abandonment of all the proper^ 
ty, thesecurity, and the social institutions of mankind^ and the 
reign of barbarism must speedily follow. Hence, the virtu- 
ous, and the wise, and tlie peaceable, are tlie friends of gov- 
ernment, because they know it to be necessary for the tem- 
poral welfare of the community ; and although they take 
no part in the evils of ambitious encroachment on the one 
hand, or of rebellious resistance on the other, yet they are 
always ready to sustain the true rights of law and order, 
and to repress the disorganising temper of that licentious- 
ness, which would trample upon the best blessings of the 
social state, under the abused name of freedom. 

Not only, however, is government necessary for nations, 
but for every other relation of our race. All the subordi- 
nate departments of the public offices, have their respective 
systems of government. The army, from the commander 
in chief, down to the subaltern — the navy, from the high 
Admiral, down to the common sailor — the courts of law, 
from the Chief Justice, to the lowest constable, — all have 
their rules and officers, designed for the same end of go- 
vernment. Nay, every corporation— every school— every 
factory — demands a strict and watchful government, to keep 
it from falling into nun ; and even a private family cannot 
subsist in respectability and peace, if the principle of go- 
vernment be wanting. 

If government, then, be so essential in every thing else 
which concerns * the welfare of humanity, shall it not be 
considered of equal importance in the Church of God ? 
ts it so indispensable in all the interests of our temporal 
condition, and does it not deserve our careful attention in 
the selecting our religious system ? Surely, my brethren, 
if the government of the State be so worthy to absorb 
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the fiselings of the patriot, the government of the Church 
must be far more worthy to engage the intellect of the 
Christian ; since the first) at best, is a question which only 
affects the interests of earthy while the latter is connected 
with the immortal heritage of heaven. 

To those that enter deeply into the subject of religion, 
it is, therefore, no wonder, that Church government has 
presented a topic of such exciting power ; and that the 
same violence, and unfairness, and sophistry, which we be- 
hold in political strife, should sometimes have stained the 
controversies of Christians on this point, with their deepest 
pollution. The confession is painfiil and humiliating to the 
character of Christendom, — but truth exacts it, and I may 
not keep it back — that all the strifes about doctrine — all 
the contentions about faith, put together, have not exhibited 
a tithe of the rancor and spleen, the falsehood and misrep- 
resentation, whjch Christian writers have displayed on the 
single question of government. Of course, it ought not 
to excite any astonishment, that the form of our own ec- 
clesiastical system should he a constant theme of censure 
with all who are hostile to our communion ; that it should 
be vilified by many of our Christian brethren, with a zeal 
which is by no means according to knowledge, as being un- 
scriptural, Popish, opposed to liberty, adapted only to a 
monarchy, and out of character with the Republican In- 
stitutions of our country. To this favorite topic of our 
enemies, which forms the last branch of our present course, 
I must now ask your attention. 

The government of the Church includes the qualifica- 
tions and orders of the mmistry, the relations between 
them and the people, and the mode oi enacting such laws 
OT canons, as the welfare of the whole or of any part may 
seem to require. And there are four distinct kinds of this 
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government chiefly to be noticed, viz. the Congregational, 
the Presbyterian, the Episcopal, and the Roman Catholic. 
A variety of others, indeed, exist ; the distinctions among 
which it would be beside my purpose to place before yon : 
but they •are all referable to one or other of these, in their 
main and substantial principles. 

The Congregationalists do not admit that there is any 
order in the ministry, nor that there is any importance in 
the rite of ordination, although they use the imposition of 
hands as a matter of practice. They hold that each con- 
gregation is a complete church in itself, and they disallow 
any parochial or synodical subordination, (a) 

The Presbyterians contend that there is but one order 
in the ministry, viz. that of Presbyters, or elders, whom 
they also call bishops ; and that the government of the 
Church should be by Prebyteries, that is, by an association 
of ministers and ruKng elders, all possessed . of equal pow- 
ers, without any superiority either of office or of order. 
But they hold, that the authority of theirministers to preach 
the Gospel, to administer the sacraments, and to feed the 
flock of Christ, is derived from the Holy Ghost by the im- 
position of the hands of the Presbytery ; and they oppose 
the Independent or Congregational scheme of the common 
rights of Christians, by the same arguments that are used 
by Episcopalians, (b) 

The Episcopal Church maintains that from the Apos- 
tles' time there have been three orders of ministers in 
Christ's Church, (c) ' Bishops, Priests, and Deacons ;' of 
which, the bishop exercises the Apostolic power of ordain- 
ing and governing, as a President over a particular district; 

(a) Viz. Buck's Theol. Diet. Titles Independent ; Puritan and Brownia( 

(b) lb. Title Presbyterians. 

(c) Preface to the Ordinal in the Book of Cooonon Prayer. 
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the presbyter or priest being subordinate to him, and the 
deacon to both, — ^ which offices were evermore had in such 
reverend estimation, that no man might presume to execute 
znj of them, except he were first called, tried, examined, 
and known to have such qualities as are requisite for the 
lame ; and also, by public prayer, with imposition of hands, 
were approved and admitted thereto by lawful authority.' 

And the Church of Rome acknowledges seven orders, 
fcur less and three greater. The Door4teeper, the Read- 
er, the Exorcist, the Acolyth, the Sub-deacon, the Deacon^ 
aod the Presbyter. And the Presbyterate they hold to 
xxmsbt of one order, but two degrees, the superior of 
which, is the Bishop ; the Pope Or Bishop of Rome, being 
the head of all. (a) We see, therefore, here, a sufficient 
irariety. From the Congregationalists, who consider the 
ministry to be no order at all, but merely a function, to be 
taken up and laid down aJ; pieasttre, up to the Church of 
Rome with seven orders, besides the Bishop and the Ro^ 
man Pontiff. Let us next examine whether in this, as in 
some other points, the truth of the Scriptures does not jus- 
tify the middle opinion, which is about equally distant from 
^tfaer extreme. 

In order to which, I shall first state the general ground 
on which we sustain our system. 

Secondly, I shall consider and answer the objections. 

1. The commencement of the priestly office, as distinct 
«id peeuliar, is not set forth in the Scriptures. Adam, 
Abel, and Cain, must, from the necessity of the case, have 
offered their own sacrifices. But we find priests mention- 
ed, incidentally, in many places, before the appointment of 
the Aaronic priesthooi^. Thu9, we read of Melchbedek, 
who was both priest and King, — of the priests of Egypt 

^a) CouQcU of Tr^nC Sieff. 123. Cap, 9. 
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in the days of Jo8epl>—of Jethio the priest of Midian, who 
was the fatber-in«law of Moses ; and when the Lord led 
his people out of Egypt/ ( Exod. xix. 6.) we read that he 
promised to make them ^ a kingdom of priests and a holy 
nation.' Again, (Exodus xix. 94») we read of the priests, 
as if they were then a class distinct from the people, ' Let 
not the priests and the people break through to come up 
unto the Lord, lest he break forth upon them.' On the 
whole, therefore, since th^e certainly were priests, ptevi- 
ous to the time of Aaron's (appointment, we cannot deny 
that there may have been an instituted priesthood ; and fisr 
aught we know, the ministry exercised in the affiurs of re- 
ligion, may, even at that time, have had a three-fold char- 
acter. 

But under the Mosaic dispensation, it pleased the wis- 
dom of God to establish a tabernacle for the abiding manir 
festation of his presence, and to confine the service of this 
tabernacle to the tribe of Levi ; the priesthood bemg limifr 
ed to one &mily of that tribe, namely, the family of Aaitm. 
And here we see, distinctly, the threefold character attached 
to the sacred ministry, in the High Priest, the Priests, and 
the Levites. All others were forbidden to trespass upon 
this divine arrangement, and very severe were the judgments 
which followed the attempt of Korah and his company, to 
exercise the priesthood contrary to the rule laid down by 
the authority of God ; although it might be observed, in 
mitigation of their sin, that Dathan and Abiram, or sonae 
others of the company of Korah, had probably possessed 
the honor of the priesthood, under the former practice ; and 
that the exciting cause of their rebellion was the exclusioa 
of themselves, consequent upon the new arrangement which 
confined the priesthood to the family of Aaron. 

In this form we find the ministry of the Lord remaining 
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imtil the appearance of the Great High Priest of our pro* 
iesskm, Jesus Christ ; and in complete analogy with it, we 
peiceive, that soon after the commencement of his ministry, 
he chose twelve Apostles, and seventy disciples, < whom he 
sect fi>rth, two and two, into every ]^ace and city, whither 
lie himself would come ;' thus displaying a strict conres* 
pondence with the threefold form. 

Before his re-ascension mto heaven, he constituted the 
Apostles to be his representatives, saying, ' As my Father 
bath sent me, even so send I you*' , ^ Whoso receiveth you, 
receiveth me ; and whoso receiveth me, receiveth him that 
sent me*' * Go ye into all the world, and preach the Gos- 
pd to every creature.' Now the v«ry first act .which we 
read of their performing, was the appobtment of one out 
of the disciples to fill the place of Judas, the traitor ; and 
aooa after the organization of the Church on the day of 
Pentecost, we find them ordaining seven Deacons, to relieve 
them of the care of the poor, which was previously part 
of the Apostles' duty ; and thus we have a threefold min- 
irtry again ; the Apostles occupying the fi^ist rank, the sev- 
eiay Elders the second, and the Deacons the third. 

The next step of the Apostles which we have to mark, 
after they had established, many Churches and had ordained 
ministers in every quarter, is their preparing to set men in 
their own ptace, to ordain and to govern the Churches after 
they should be no more. For we find St. Peter, in his 
aeoond epistle, (i. 13«) sayiug, ^ Yea, I think it meet, as 
\smg as I am in this tabernacle,, to stir you up, by putting 
you in remembranqe ;, knowing that shortly I must put off 
this my tab^macle, even as our Lord Jesus Christ hath 
shewed me ; moreover, I will endeavor that ye nmy be aUe, 
after my decease, to have these things always in rememr 
krmw»J And St. Paul> near the end of bis labors^ writes 
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to Timothy, and Tittts, charging them to exercise Apostolk 
powers in ordaining elders, and deacons ; and in judging 
and rebuking such as might be unfaithful. 

From this we see, distinctly", that the three-fold ministry 
was designed to continue after the Apostolic day ; and 
we are brought, next, to the testimony of the Primitive 
Church, which declares with one voice that such was the 
universal custom: that Bishops^ Priests, and Deacons, 
were every where the regular officers of the Christian 
Church, and that there was no Church without them : and 
that as St. Paul placed Timothy in Ephesu^, and Titus in 
Crete, to preside over the Churches in those regions re- 
spectively, so the other Apostles had ordained the first 
Bishops in every other city of importance which had re- 
ceived the Gospel ; the presbyters being the assistants of 
the bishop in preaching and administering the sacraments, 
and the deacons aiding both, in the lower functions of the 
ministerial office ; but the superior powers of ordination and 
of government being confined to the bishop alone. 

In cases of difficulty, demanding conimon consultation, 
the Apostles, as we read in the Book of the Acts, assena- 
bled together in council. In like manner, the Prinoiitive 
Bishops assendbled for similar purposes, and each Bishop 
possessed an equal voice in the decision. But the superi- 
or importance of the cities in which they resided, and the 
greater comparative extent of their official influence, soon 
prepared the way for a pre-eminence amongst the Bishops 
themselves, which led in a few centuries to the estab- 
lishing of Metropolitans, Arch-Bishops, or Primates> and 
Patriarchs. The conversion of Constantine, the Emperot 
of Rome, induced a high degree of worldly consequence to 
be attached to these distinctions ; and pride and power went 
hand in hand ; until, finally, about the beginning of the 
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leves^ cmitory, th^ mfluence of the Bishop of Rome be- 
came a sort of legalked usurpation ; and in a few ages mc^e, 
tbe domination of Popery assumed the form of iron supre- 
macy, which was broken by the reformation. Then Lu- 
ther, and Calvin, and Zuinglius, who bad ho Bishops in 
theur parties, were reduced to the necessity of casting aside 
this feature of the Apoi^tolic system, and of going on 
without it ; Or else the progress of reform must have ceased 
far want of ministers. But tbe Church of England, through 
the good Providence of God, was enabled to retain this 
Scriptural order, and thus restored the Church to the state 
in which it stood, immediately after the council of Nice. 
While our own branchof the Church, being separated iirom 
all state connexion and influence, were ^ble to revert to a 
still earlier period ; and being free from all worldly titles and 
distiiictions, having no Arch^bishopricks, no temporal pow- 
ers, no landed possessions, and no political trammels, have 
the happiness to behold the Church restored in this respect, 
to its earliest and most stricdy Primitive form. 

S. I now turn to the objections advanced against our sys- 
tem: in the examination of which, the arguments on both' 
^ides can be most clearly presented to you. And as the 
most able and popular work upon the subject is probaUy 
that of Dr« Miller, the skilful and plausible champion of 
Presbyterianism, I shall take the allegations in opposition 
to our ^ews from his ^ Letters concerning the constitution 
and OTder of the Christian ministry, ' as deduced from Scrip- 
ture and primitive usage. 

The first principle laid down by this writer is one in 
which I most heartily ooiicur. (a) < What saith the Scrips 
tme ? This, ' says he> and most truly, < is tbe ultimate anc| 

(a) Miller's Letters ftc» Lettdif 3. p. 95 of. Ed. of 1807. 
17 
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only infallible standard. And * the maxim ^is^peciaily 
applicable to the subject now under discussion. ' 

It is one of the strange examples of baman inconsistency, 
that immediately after proposing the Scriptures, he begins 
i¥ith the last chapter of St. Matthew*$ Ooxpel, passing over 
the whole previous portion of the Sacred volume ; and di- 
rects his readers to the model, not of the Mosaic dispen- 
sation, which was divine, but to the Jewish Synagogue 
which was a human inttiittium, and of the details of which, 
the whole information given to his readers isi derived, not 
from the Scriptures, but from Maimonides, the Jewish Rab- 
bi, who lived in the 12th century ! A very extraordinaiy 
process, surely, for a question which was proposed to be de- 
termmed by the Bible. 

But let us attend to the course of his iirgument* He 
lays down four propositions, viz. ^ that Chost gave but one 
commission for the office of the Gospel nunis^, and that 
this office, of course> is one.' 

^That the words Bishop and Elder^orPreslqrter, are uni- 
formly used in the New Testament as convectible titles for 
the same c^ce.' 

^ That, the 3ame character and powers which are ascri* 
bed, in the Sacred writings, to Bishops, are also ascribed 
to Presbyters, thus plainly establishing the identity of orders 
as well as of namis ; and finally :' 

^ That the Christian Chuicfa was organised by the Apot* 
ties after the model of the Jewish Synagogue, winch wai 
unquestionably Presbyterian in its form. ' 

Now in every one of these pnopositions, I shall shew, at 
I trust clearly, that this respectable author has gone in £• 
•reet opposition to the authority of the Scripture to which 
he appeals ; so far as it relates to the truth in question. 

1. In the first place, Dr. Miller limits the commisaioi 
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girenby Ottv Savbur to tbe eleven Apostles ; to whom after 
his resurrectioDy be siud, ' Go ye into all the world and 
preach ibe Gospel to every crea,ture. ' In consequence of 
which Iin>itation, be gets rid of the seventy disciples alto- 
gether, and conceives himself justified in recognizing, of 
course, but one order and one commission. But what 
taith the Scripture 1 Take St. Luke's Gospel, ninth cbap- 
ttf, and you will read, that the Saviour ^ called bis twelve 
disciples together, and gave them power and authority over 
all devils and to cure diseases,' ^ and he sent them to preach 
the kingdom of God and to heal the sick. ' ' And they de- 
parted and went through thetowns^ preaching the Gospel, 
and healing every where.' Again, in the very next chap- 
ter, we read, that * after these things the Lord appointed 
other seventy aha, and sent them two and two before his 
Ace, into every city and place whither he himself would 

t come, ' * He that heareth you, ' saith he, ( v. 16) heareth 
me, and he that despiseth you, despiseth me ; and he that 

I despiseth me despiseth him that sent me. And the seven- 

I ty returned again with joy, saybg, Lord, even the devils are 
subject unto us through thy name. And he said, (v. 19) 

! Behold, I give unto you power to tread on serpents and 
scorpions, and over all the power of the enemy, and nothing 
shall by any means hurt you. ' 

Now here is the true commencement of the commission 
given by our Lord during his earthly ministry. It estab- 
lished, in the plainest terms, two orders of preachers, under 
Umselfy who was the High Priest of the Gospel dispen- 
sation. It was subsequently enlarged with respect to the 
Apostles, when the keys of the kingdom of heaven, — 
that is, the power of legislating for the Church — was given 
to them ; and it was enlarged to its utmost extent, after 
our Lord's resurreotion^ whefi the spoe Qpspe), which had 
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previously been preached to tbe cities of Judea, was di* 
rected to be proclumed to all nations. But it is not cor- 
rect to call this last commaiid tbe only connnissioD, and 
the whole commission. Still more incorrect is it to sij, 
that the commission giveo to the seventy disciples was ibit 
of a ' lemporarytervice,' and that they are not to be consid- 
ered as ministers of the New Testament dispensation at ill. ' 
This is not following the language of Scripture, bqt ratbar ' 
iDvenliDg additions to it in a most material point. For ' 
where do we read that tbe seventy disciples had onlyi ' 
temporart/ service 1 How has our Presbyterian broker ' 
discovered that they were not allowed to preach again ? 
Who has told him that they were not among the disciples ' 
of whom we read in St. John's Gospel, (ch. iv.) who hap- ' 
Used more than John tbe Baptist himself? And frcnn ' 
what principle of analogy has it been made probable, that ' 
our Lord ever commissioned men for his ministerial service 
for a brief period only, aod then cast them aside ? ' 

But I shall go farther in this matter, by proving that Dr. ' 
Miller's assertion, limiting the commission of the ministry ' 
to the eleven, is not only without Scriptural authority, but ' 
is in open contradiction to it. 

In thelirstaccountof the Apostles, after our Saviour's ai- ' 
elusion into heaven,we read that ' Peter stood upin the midst ' 
of the disciples, and said, Men and brethren, this Scripture 
must needs have been fulfilled, which the Holy Ghost, by ' 
the raouth of David, spake before concerning Judas, which 
was guide to them that took Jesus. For he was number- 
ed with us, and had obtained pm't of this hinistbt.' 
' For it is written in the book of Psalms, let his habltatioD 
be made desolate, and let no man dwell therein, aod bis 
bishoprick let another take. Wherefore, of these men 
which have companied with us all tbe time that the Lwd 
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Jasus Chrik went in and out anxmg us, beginning froQi the 
baptism of John, unto that same day that he was taken 
up from us, must one be ordained to be a witness with us 
of his resurrection. And they appointed two, Joseph call- 
ed Barsabas, who was sumamed Justus, and Matthias. And 
they prayed, and said. Thou, Lord, which knowest the 
heajrts of all men, shew whether of these two thou hast 
chosen. That he may take part of this ministry and Apos^ 
tkshipy from which Judas by transgression fell, that be 
might go to his own place. And they gave fortli their lots, 
and the lot fell upon Matthias, and Ae was numbered with 
the eleven Apostles J 

Now here, we see Peter and the whole assembly, pla- 
cing the commission of the Gospel ministry so far back as 
to include Judas expressly. If, as my Presbyterian broth- 
er tells us, this commission was ^ given to the eleven only,* 
the whole proceeding oi Peter and the rest would have 
been a mistake, because, in that case, there would have 
been no vacancy created by the transgression of Judas. 
Moreover, if this final direction to the eleven, by which 
they were commanded to labor throughout the world, were 
the origin of their office, the Spirit of Prophecy was in er- 
ror when the Psalmist directed the bishopriek of Judas to be 
given to another. Plainly then, the Apostles acted on 
the clear ground of Scripture, that their ministry did not 
begin after Christ's resurrection, but long before, when 
the commission was given to the whole twelve, Judas being 
one of them. And equally plain it is, that if this com* 
mission continued in force, the commission of the seventy, 
which was subsequent to it, must have continued in force 
also. So far then, is Scripture from proving that our Lord 
gave but one commission for the ministry, that it proves 
die very contrary. He gave two ; he, himself, being at the 

17* 
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time, an aetmg miaister of tbe same Gospel, sent in person 

to the lost sheep of the bouse of Israel, and preaching, 

like the rest, ' Repent ye, for tbe kingdom of heaven is at 

hand.' So that if we do truly take tbe testimony of 

the sacred word of inspiration, tbe Redeemer set before 

bis disciples a three-fold ministry : Himself, tbe ^ Sbep- 

berd and Bishop of our souls,' (1 Pet, ii. 35.) presiding, ! 

bis Apostles next, and subordinate to them, the seventy. \ 

When bis earthly ministry was accomplished, be consti- \ 

tuted the Apostles as bis representatives on earth, by say- i 

ing, ' As my Father sent me, even so send I you.' The i 

seventy would then become, of course, tbe second, as they \ 

bad always been next to tbe Apostles, and we see bow i 

soon they supplied tbe third order, by tbe appointment of 

deacons. 

The whole error of Drl Miller's argument proceeds fipom , 

bis confounding tbe mmisterial commission with tbe direc- 
tion given about tbe field of labor. St. Paul tella us ex* 
pressly -that the change in the priesthood began with the 
ministry of Christ, 'The Priesthood being changedy 
saith be, (Heb. vii. 12. ) ^ there is made of necessity a 
change in the law. For be of whom these things are spor 
ken, pertainetb to another tribe, of which no man gave at- 
tendance at the altar. For it is evident that our Lord 
sprang ovi of Judah, of which tribe Moses spake nothing 
concerning priesthood. And it is yet far more evident: 
for that after the- similitude of Melchisedek there ariseth 
another priest, who is made, not after the law of a cacnal 
commandment, but after the power of an endless life.' — 
' For such an high priest becjame us, (v. 26) who is holy, 
harmless, undefiled, separate from sinners, and made high- 
er than the heavens.' And St. Peter tells Cornelius ex- 
pressly, (Acts 10. 36.) ^ 7%« tuord which God sent untQ 
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At ddldren of Jsrady preaching ptace by Jtms Christ ; 
(he u Lord of all ; ) TTiat word ye knowy which was pub-» 
Ibhed throughout all Jadea^and began from Oalilee, after 
the baptism which John preached ; How Ood wiointed 
Jesus of Nazareth with the Holy Ghost and with power; 
who went about doing good and healing all that were op- 
pressed of the devil : for God was with him.- And we are 
mtaesses of all things which he did both in the land of the 
Jews, and in Jerusalem ; whom they slew and hanged on 
a tree : him God raised up the third day, and shewed him 
openly ; not to all the people, but unto witnesses chosen 
before of Oody even to us, who did eat and drink with him 
after he rose from the dead. And he commanded us to 
preach unto the people, and to testify, that it is he which 
was ordained of God to be the Judge of quick and dead.^ 
Now we see here, that the beginning of the Christian dis- 
pensation was made by thie anointing of Christ himself, 
the great High Priest of our prolession, which was con- 
fessedly when our Lord received the visible descent of the 
Holy Ghost, and the attestation from heaven ' This is my 
beloved Son, m whom I am well pleased.' His personal 
ministry began forthwith, and the commission of his Apos- 
tles began immediately after, as did that of the seventy. 
The directions given subsequent to his crucifixion, are not 
to be confounded with their commission, for they are sub- 
jects perfectly distinct, in themselves. Thus a commbsion 
given to a military general, puts him into office ; but where 
he shall carry on the war, or when, or how, are subsequent 
questions, depending on the will of his government, and to 
be communicated as occasions may arise. So a oommisK 
anon. given to a judge, puts him into office; but the legis- 
lature may afterwards enlarge his district, or make reguh^ 
tions about the time and mode of holding his courts, or even 
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lessen or increase the limits of his jurisdiction, while tbe 
commission which invested him with the office, continues 
the same. In like manner, the Gospel, for that is thc 
WORD which Peter preached to Cornelius, began fr<m 
Oalilee, after the baptism of John. Christ himself was 
the High Priest who ushered in the new dispensation, and 
who was anointed publicly from heaven, for his holy office. 
He forthwith calls twelve Apostles, one for each tribe of 
Israel, and seventy disciples in manifest allusion to the sev* 
enty elders or presbyters of the Mosaic System. He ffves 
them their distinct commission, and they enter forthwith 
upon their work. That work was not a temporary com- 
mission, ending with his death. It was the same commis- 
sion to the qIosc of their days, and the direction given after 
his resurrection to administer baptism in a particular form^ 
and to preach to the Gentiles as well as to the Jews, was 
not a change in the office to which they had been called 
long before, but a modification of two particulars in the 
exercise of it. The command to baptise in the name of 
the Trinity was precisely like the command with regard to 
the Eucharist, on the night before his crucifixion, ^ This do 
in remembrance of me.' And the one has no more to do 
with the commencement of the apostolic commission ^tban 
the other. 

I now proceed to the second argument of Dr. Miller, viz. 
that ' the words Bishop and Elder or Presbyter, are uniform- 
ly used in the New Testament, as convertible titles for the 
same office.' This allegation is partly right, and partly 
wrong ; but whether right or wrong, it has nothing to do 
with the main question. 

The word Bishop, in the Greek language, signifies an 
overseer, and was not invented for the sake of a new office, 
for it was an old term, used long before the Christian era^ 
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and applied ccHnmonly amongst the beathen to an orerseer 
of any kind whatever^ So, Breibyteryinthe Greek lan<- 
guage, signifies an elder, and was currently used to express 
eldership in age, oreldership in dignity. The name Deacimf 
like the others, was also common, signifying merely a ser- 
vaQt or a minister.. And the word Apostle was a name of 
signification, meaning one sent, or a messenger. Hence it 
fdlows, of course, that it is idle to look for the distinctions 
of office in the mere names. These names were at first 
not so much proper as common ; although they became 
official and distinctive afterwards. And to shew you how 
perfectly the argument built upon these names may be used 
to mislead us, a very slight examination will be amply saf-? 
ficbnt. 

The. apostles ordained elders or presbyters, as we read, in 
every city ; and it is not disputed by any, that they, at 
least, had a right to govern these elders, as a superior order 
of men. But St. Peter (1 Pet. 5.) calls himself an elder, 
and that in the strongest form. ^ The elders which, are 
among you, ' saith he, ^ I exhort, wha am abo an elder. ' 
And St John gives himself the same title in the beginning 
both of his second and third epistles. ^ The elder unto 
the elect lady, ' * The elder unto the well beloved Gains.' 
On the other hand we find the name apostle given to those 
who were not in the chief authority. Barnabas, Junia, 
Epaphroditus, are all called apostles : but does it follow 
fiom this occasional interchange of names, that there was 
no distinction between the powers and offices of the apos^ 
ties and elders ? Surely not. In the strict sense which 
wasafkerward« by custom attached to these names, no wri* 
ter would confound them. No man now, speaking of the 
apostle John, would call him the Elder John, or the Pres-' 
byter John, although he called bim;3elf so in the geneial 
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sense of the word whiehwas soeoiBnionat thetime. Nm« 
ther would any man now speaking of the apostles, be un* 
derstood as numbering BaraabaSy or Junia, or Epapbroditus, 
am<Higst tbem. The distinction between the respectm 
offices of Apostle, and Presbyter or Elder, must thereioie 
be ascertamed from the fitcis of the Sacred history : tbe 
names alone could nerer explain it. And we ask no more 
in the Episcopal argument. The distinction between the 
offices of Bishop and Presbyter is just as easily demonstra- 
ted by the facts. The names alone, we admit, prove 
nothing in our favor : but siM*ely the community of names 
proves just as little on the other side : since I have shewn 
that if it proves any thing, it proves that the Apostles and 
the Presbyters whom they ordained were of equal dignity 
and authority, which has never been pretended by any 
ipan. 

In this argument also, however, I must go a little far-« 
ther ; in order to show how the reasoning of my Presby- 
terian brother may be used against himself* 'Bishop and 
Presbyter, ' saith he, 'are two names indeed, but in tbe New 
Testament they are sometimes applied to the same office, 
and therefore, there ought to be no distinction of two offi* 
ces allowed in the Gospel ministry.' But presently he telb 
us — ^with all possible sincerity, I doubt not — that the one 
name, elder or presbyter, comprehends two distinct offices^ 
the elder who is a preacher, and the elder who rules the 
flock. Nowthis,tomy poor apprehension, seems n^hee 
strange : that two words cannot be received as consisteot 
with the idea that there were two distinct offices, because 
diey are sometimes used interohaogeably ; while neveiw 
theless one word roust be received as perfectly consistent 
with )wo fiir more distinct offices in the very same book. 
I will not deal so unkindly by Dr» Miller ^s be does by hi9 
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ovn John Calvb, where he calk his leasoaing rkficolouSy 
because it happens not to suit him. 

3. Enoij^h, I trast, has been said on this second objec* 
tkn. Let us pass on to the third, where our Presbyteii* 
ID brother asserts that the same character^ duties, and pow- 
en, which are ascribed, in the Sacred writings to Bishops, 
are also ascribed to Presbyters, thereby plainly establish- 
ing their identity of order, as well as of name. 

To demonstrate this he endeavors to diew, that preach* 
ing and administering the sacraments, are functions of a 
liigher order than ordaining minbters and governing the 
Cburch. And be lays great stress upon the injunction of 
St. Paul to Timothy, ^ Let the elders who rule well be 
oooDted worthy of doulde honor, especially they who labor 
is the word and doctrine.^ This is the proof text in sup- 
port of the two elderships of the Presbyterian system, the 
preaching elder or minister, who labors in word ancj doc- 
nine, and the lay elder who only rules ; for Dr. Miller ex- 
tnets more olGces out of his one word, as I have shewn, 
tban he will allow us to have with two. But what is there 
in this argument ? Suppose our Presbyterian brother reads 
tbe text with the emphasis on the word labor : * Let the 
elders who labor in the word and doctrine be counted wor- 
thy of especial honor,' — just as the Aposde had before 
nid : ' Let the elders who rule weU, be counted worthy 
of double h<»aor ;' and what is there strange or remarkable 
^t the passage ? Has Dr. Miller never known preach- 
ing elders who took their solemn office easy, and did not 
kbor at all ? Has he never known ruling elders who knew 
nothing about ruling even their own households, and still 
^j if possible, about ruling weUJ Was it not right that 
^othy should be exhorted to make a distinction in the 
^ree of honor with which he should regard the fiiithfiil. 
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the diligent, and the laborious, above the careless, the 
slothful, and the supine ? And is a passage like this, real- 
ly thought sufficient to inform the worid, that two sorts of 
presbyters^ totally distinct, one belonging to the clergy and 
the other to the laity, were recognised by the Apostle ? (a) 
With regard to the other idea, that preaching is hen 
placed above government, it is perfectly idle. The office 
of instruction was common to all the ministry. The Dea- 
cons, Philip and Stephen, preached, the Presbyters preach- 
ed, and the Apostles preached. In what then did the sa* 
periority of the Apostles consist, but in ordination and gov- 
ernment 7 And who ever heard that the office of a ruler 
^as below the office of an instructor, especially where, as 
in the Church, the very object of the ruler wa^ to see that 
the work of Instruction was properiy carried on ? Indeed, 
so far are the epistles of Paul to Timothy from yielding 

(a) It may be as well to state here the opinion of another Prefibyte. 
rian divine on this la^ eldership of Calvin, which Dr. Miller end«aYon 
to defend. Dr. James P. Wilson, late pastor of th^ First Presbyterian 
Church in Philadelphia, in a work on ' the Primitive govenunent of 
Christian Churches,* published since his death, expresses himself in the 
following decisive terms, (p. 68.) * Every effoft to discover even the ex- 
istence of lay elders, or of any inferior grade of presbyters, has total^ 
failed; neither has there been found- a single word of such a diveni^, 
nor the idea of such an officer, in any Church. If such a class of men 
had existed in th^ Apostolic Churches, it could not have escaped detec- 
tion. If the Scriptures had been understood by the Apostles and JBvan- 
gelists to warrant it, the grade mast have existed and would eerUMg 
have appeared. The conclusion is consequently undeniable, that tham 
who find lay Pretbyters in the New Teatament, have made a diacmery 
of that, of whieh the inspired men who wrote it, never entertained oa 
idea*^ 

Ajid again, in page 78, Dr. Wilson, speaking of the worka of CypriM 
says, * The modem inferior lay or ruling elders are never oooe meatwi- 
ed in his writings, but the same profound silence as to this vmterijplmaL 
order is found in Cyprian, which has been observed in every writer be* 
fbre hjp.' 



91^ support to PtesbyimiQiimiy th»t tbe v€ry verse quoted 
bj! Pr» MSkfy wkh a ^w more in tbe sasne chapter, fuf*» 
uAes a most conclusive proof of the Episcopal system* 
^Against an elder, ^ soith the Apostle to Timothy, ^ receive 
not an €iccu8ationy but hefare two or three mtnesses. Them 
iinfU iifif rebuke before aU^ that others also may fear J 
How is this? The elders or presbyters to be accused be- 
fore Timothy, aod he to be constituted their Judgei, to re* 
hike aod censure them when he found that they deserved 
k! Does this look like Timothy's having no official au- 
tliority over these presbyters ? Neither is this all ; for a 
litde farther on, the Apostle saith to him, < Lay hands sud^ 
iady on no mauj where the same Timothy is cautioned 
00 tbe subject of ordaining, for. that is the admitted sense 
of tbe passage. Here then, we see ^hese presbyters, who 
bdd die highest office-*-y6a, the only office in the minis-* 
trjr, according to Dr. MiUer-*plainly subordinate to Tim- 
othy* The power of the Apostle is committed to his 
Wods, and not to theirs. He was to ordain — not they ; he 
was to receive accusations against them, and judge, and 
QfiDSure, according to tbe circumstances — not they : he was 
tt^ distinguish those who were faithful and diligent in ruling 
tb^ portion of the flock, and especially those who labor- 
ed fervently and zealously in word and doctrine : and yet 
«» are asked to believe that Timothy, who was to do all 
lis, wa3 of no higher grade than the elders who were thus 
put under his charge. Nay, my Presbyterian brother 
iQuld persuade us, I presume, that they were above Timo- 
ly, since be puts preaching above, and ruling below. 

y it is a new position for governors, to occupy the km* 

place. 
Butiour adversary seems aware that this doctrine might 

be very intelligible, and tberelbre he abo claims for 
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presbyters the powers of govemmem and brdinfition. To 
prove the authority of IH'esbyterial government, he cites' 
the case of the elders of Ephestis, (Acts, xx, 17.) as pre* 
cisely in point, since St. Paul exhorts them to take heed 
nnto the flock, over which the Holy Ohost had made them 
overseers. * Here,^ observes Dr. Miller, ' the government 
of this Church, as well as the ministering in the word, is 
evidently rested in the elders. No mention is made of 
any individual who had the whole ruling power vested in 
him, or even a larger share than others.' Now really it is 
strange that this should be insisted on as an evidence in 
fevor of Presbyterianism, when it admits of so obvious an 
explanation* We grant that presbyters are overseers of 
the flock of Christ, but we do not see how this can prove 
Ihat there ought to be no overseer over the presbyters; 
We grant, too, that at the time mentioned in the book of 
the Acts, the presbyters of Ephesus had no such overseer 
appointed over them ; but we do not see how this was to 
prevent the Apostle from making the appointment as soon 
as it should be in his power. In the nature of things it waf 
obviously impossible, that the Gentile Churches should be 
supplied immediately with all the ecclesiastical officers, 
so long as they had the Apostolic superintendance theynee( 
ed no other. Neither can it be questioned that the office 
Apostle, afterwards called Bishop, being one of the great 
est responsibility and difficulty, must for that reason ha^ 
been the last supplied among them, because it was nec< 
sary to wait longer for persons of suitable age and expei 
once. But Dr. Miller contends that there ought to be 
rulers over presbyters, because, at this particular time, wh< 
Paul was at Miletus, he does not mention any such ol 
And yet if he will read the first epistle to the Corintbu 
he will find, that by the same argument there ought to 



m freii^ers in the Chwch, beeause the Apoatle m$km 
ao meotbo of them whatever, allowiog the ConDtbiaos tisy 
Mi their worship aod even to administer the Eucbamt, 
without the slightest aUusioD to any regular ministry^ 
What then? would Dr. Miller allow that this silence of the 
Apostle proves his intention never to have established pres- 
byters at Corinth at all ? By no means. It only proves 
that the Corinthian Church was obliged to do as well as 
they could without a settled ministry, until some of their 
members should attain sufficient knowledge and experience 
to qualify them for the office, (a) But if this be mani- 
festly true in their case, bow much more plain is the case of 
the elders of Ephesu^, over whom, some years after, St. 
Paiil did actually appoint Timothy to preside and govern, 
€s we have just seen ? Hence my Presbyterian brother, if 
he examines the address of St. Paul to these elders of 
£phesus, will not find one word about their ordaining other 
elders; nor about their receiving accusations against tbem, 
and rebuking them ; nor a single syllable that looks like the 
Apo6tolic powers, of government. But in his epistle to 
Timothy, he gives to him alone th^ charge and government, 
9foionly of the flock, but of the overseers of the flock; 
and of course we perceive, that the reason these presbyters 
were not previously told to obey a superior, was simply 

(ft) The fact here assuoied, that there were no ordained miniBtera at 
iSoriath whan the EjpistleyB u> the Coriathians were written, is hardly to b« 
<ioabted by any one who reads them carefuliyi especially if attention be 
paid to the rules laid down for their public assemblies. In the chapter 
where the Apostle settles these points of order, he evidently speaks up- 
M the aitpposUieii that they had no official instructor, for he places them 
•U apon the /same level, and gives direotioQs which are totally inaf^lic*. 
ble to the circumstances of any regular congregation. This opinion, 
however, which has an intimate connexion with some interesting theo* 
K^eal doctrines, cannot be examined fully within the compass of a note, 
ilia'aeadwr will find it ia ihe AMenatMii at tha eloiM of t^e vohiaie^ 
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beoaose the Aposde bid aot «• y^t ptovided my ate u 
ill hk own place orec tbem. He vms himself their wp0> 
fktf at the time ; and as he was then obliged to leave them 
without expecting to retorn, be gives diem a solemn charge ; 
lad as soon as he oouldy he sends Timothy to exmtk 
Apostdic powers, and thus comidetes, in due season, their 
ecclesiastical system. 

Now in all this, we see that the language and cdndact 
of the Apostle at Miletus was perfectly conststent witk 
our doctrine, and as perfectly inconsistent with the hsrpo^ 
thesis of Dr. Miller. For it is manifest that if St. Paul, a^ 
dressing the elders of Epbesus, had intended to estaUiBh « 
Presbyterian platform, he would have told them scxnietUflg 
about $ynads and pretbyteriesy as being the mode in whicb 
they should keep each other in order. . But because he iii^ 
tended, as speedily as possible, to send them a govemoc, 
he only charges them in the meanwhile, to be (nutdiiliii 
overseeing the flock, and to take heed unto themselves. 

The claim of the ordaining power for presbyters, conm 
next to be considered ; and for this Dr. Miller presents us 
with what he calls three precedents. The first is the ease 
of Barnabas and Saul in Acts xiii. where it is related tbit 
*9S they ministered to the Lord and fasted, the VbAj 
Ghost said, separate me Barnabas and Saul for the woA 
whereuuto I have called them. And when they had iie^* 
ed and prayed and laid their hands on them, they seot 
them away.' 

In the 14th chapter, (26 v^) we find that Paul and Bar- 
nabas, having gone through tbeiir allotted circuit of labor, 
letmned to Antioch, ^ fit>m whence, ^ says the sacred his- 
torian, * they had been recommended to the grace of God 
fi)r the work which they fulfilled.' And the question pre^ 
soots itaelf, Was this m ordbaiioD tie the mk^leiiiii ^M 
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at aD? Dr. Miller says it was ; I confidently wMiwet it 
vas not : and I give the following reasons* 

There is no color for calling it an ordination^ except that 
ifae laying on of hands is mentioned. But it is undeniable 
diat the laying on of hands was used as a mere accompani^ 
ment to the pronouncing of a benediction, from the earliest 
days. Thus Jacob blessed the two sons of Joseph, ^ laying 
his hands upon their heads. ' Thus the Redeemer blessed 
the little children brought unto him, ^laying his hands upon 
them ; ' and I have shewn m the lecture upon the apostol*^ 
ic ordmance of confirmation, that the apostles always pro* 
ooonced a blessing on tliose who had been baptised, accom- 
panied by the laying on of hands. Of course, we have to 
lock to the rest of the facts, before we can determine in 
any case, whether the laying on of hai^is was for the pur- 
pose of ordaining to the ministerial office, or not. I have 
cited the language of the passage in which it is said that 
Paul and Bai^nabas were ^ commended to the grace of Ood^ 
in the particular work assigned them. In other words, 
the disciples at Antiodi impl(»red the divine blessmg on 
Aem ; and if, as I suppose, the laying on of hands was 
lued to accompany that solemn benediction, th«« was 
nothing in the act either new or extraordinary. 

But I proceed to shew, that this laying on of hands could 
■ot have been intended as a designation to the ministerial of« 
ice, from the plain statements of the Scriptures themselves. 
And in order to understand the subject clearly, we must 
mnember that Paul and Barnabas are united in the ques* 
fcn. If one was ordained by this laying on of hands, both 
Bnist have been, because they are mentioned together. 
Bot it is certain that Paul never received the stated rite of 
■rtiiiation at aU, because his call was extraordinary. He 
Mttoied the right to be one of the Aposdes in chief, fortbe 
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very reason, that he too had seen the Lord Jesus Christ, 
and had been called by him in person ; and no man will 
pretend that the ordinary ceremonial of the laymg on of 
hands was used to those who had a designati(Mi so much 
more elevated, by the immediate call of the great Re- 
deemer. Hence it is obvious that the twelve Apostlesf AH 
not receive the imposition of hands : neither did the seven- 
ty elders : neither did Matthias, who was chosen in die 
place of Judas : and neither did Paul. For although An- 
anias put his bands upon him when he received his sight, 
yet no one ever supposed that this was any thing more 
than the action which commonly accompanied the mira- 
cles of healing. The Lord had declared that Saul was < a 
chosen vessel' unto him, to bear his name ^ before the gen- 
tiles, and kings, and the children of Israel.' Hence be vna 
filled with the Holy Spirit, and began to preach ^ straight- 
way, ' as it is expressly recorded. (Acts ix. 20.) His 
Apostolical commission was complete, and was admitted 
(v. 27.) by the rest of the Apostles at Jerusalem; al- 
though he did not even see them for some years after^ 
(Gal. 1 and 2 ch.) 

That the designation of St Paul to the ministerial offic* 
was not of the ordinary but of the extraordinary kind, ap^ 
pears fiirtber from his own account of himself in his epistk 
to the Galatians. ^ I certify you, brethren, ' saith he, * thiC 
the Gospel which was preached of me is not after matt 
For I neither received it of man, neither was I taugM 
it, but by the revelation of Jesus Christ. ' ^But when k 
pleased God, who separated me from my mother's wc«nbi 
and called me by his grace, to reveal his Son in me, that^l 
tnight preach him among the heathen ; immediately I coad 
ferred not with flesh and blood : neither went I up to Jeni 
aolem to them which were apostles before me ; but I weal inM 
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AraUa and returned again unto Damascus. Then after 
three years, I went up to Jerusalem to see Peter, and abode 
frith him fifteen days. ' Here, then, we see distinctly, 
that the Apostle Paul exercised bis mioistry at the call of 
Christ, without any conference with flesh and blood, for 
jrears befcnre the time when Dr. Miller would have him or<» 
(bmed by the pn^hets and teachers at Antioch. And hence 
it is obvious, that the laying on of hands in his case, had 
nothing to do with ordination ; since it is preposterous to 
suppose, that he who had been for years preaching and 
wcNfking miracles among the Gentiles, at the command of 
Christ himself, should submit to be ordained apun by an in* 
fefiCHT ministry 

Thus much for this imaginar)' ordination of Paul,,at An- 
tiocb.* The Holy Spirit directed that Saul and Barnabas, 
who were ministering along with the prophets and teach-* 
eis before the Lord, in fasting and prayer, should be sepa- 
rated from them, in order to go upon a particular duty, to 
preach throughout a large circuit and return to Antioch 
again. "Such designations were not uncommon, for Paul 
at another time, was informed by a vision' when he should 
go to Macedonia. At another time, he assayed to go into 
Bhfaynia, ^ but the Spirit suffered him not.' Accordingly, 
on this revelation of the divine will, the disciples continued 
io &sting and prayer as before, commended the Apostle and 
Barnabas to the grace of God, (Acts xiv, 26.) and, as an 
act commonly joined with the pronouncing of a blessing, 
laid their hands on them, and they departed. 

The next instance of an ordination, which Dr, Miller 
cfadms in favor of the rights of presbyters, is worse, if pos* 
fible, than the former. It is the case of Timothy, which 
St« Paul relates in two forms of expression. In his first 
•pstle to Timothy^ (1 Tim. iv. 14*) the Apostle addresses 
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him thus : ' Neglect not the gift tbat k in thee, which was 
given thee by prophecy, with the laying an of the htrndi 
of the presbytery,* And in hb seoxid episde, (S Tim. i. 
6. ) the Apostle uses this language, ' Wherefore, I put thee 
in remembrance, that thou stir up the gift of God which 
is in thee, by the putting on of my hands.* Our ingenious 
adversary labels very hard to prove, that the orc&iation 
here spoken of was by presbyters only, when the Apostle 
expressly calls it by the laying on of his hands in one place, 
and ^ with the laying on of the hands of the presbytery y is 
the other. Now granting that ^ presbyters' in one of these 
passages, means the company of presbyters who were pre* 
sent at the time, every one acquainted with the Episoopor 
lian mode of ordainmg a presbyter, knows that the same 
custom is still continued with us to thb day. For as the 
Apostle laid his hands on the head of Timothy, nnth the 
bands of the presbyters, so does the bishop, acting in the 
place of the Apostle, lay his hands on the person to be o^ 
dained, and all the presbyters present concur in the act, by 
laying their hands outside those of the bishop: so tbat 
nothing could be a more accurate statement of our mode of 
proceeding than these two passages afford, when taken in 
connexion. 

But it would by no means follow from this, that the es- 
sential act in ordaining was committed to the presbyteis. 
The contrary appears manifestly from the statements so 
repeatedly made, that the Apostles ordained, the presbyters 
present joined in the act merely to signify their coQcurrenee 
and benediction. Therefore Su Paul, in this same epbde, 
gives the directions about ordaining to Timothy alone, 
whom he had set in his own place over the Church io 
Ephesus. And in bis epistle to Titus whom he hadia 
fike manner left as his sul»titute in Crete, he writes, (Tit 
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i; S. ) < Fdr tUs ciAise 1^ I thee in Cret^, thtt thou should^ 
98t in order the thiogs that are wanting, and ordatn elders 
v^tBerycky as I had appointed Mee/ Whether any pres* 
bjtmrs were present, therefore, or not, does not appear 
etfea^al to the exercise of the ordaining power, since there 
is Aot a word obliging Timothy and Titus to consult ttem 
ia tfait matter. But the act of the Apostle, or of some 
Ode, who, like Timothy and Titus, had been invested with 
Apostolic powers, was essential ; and on that, the whole, 
by the clear language oi Scripture, was made to depend. 

To eVade this, Dr. Miller takes it for granted, that the 
gift which was in Timothy, hy the laying on of St. Paul's 
bands, wUh the hands of the presbyters, was the Episcopal 
gift, dr the ordination which he received to be the governor 
of the Church of Ephesus. But this is altogether gratui- 
tous, and is opposed to the plain sense of the passage, 
which will be obviops to a very slight reflection. 

Whether Timothy was ever ordained to be a deacon, we 
do not find. But when he was ordained a presbyter, the 
gift that he received was appropriate to the office of a preach- 
er of the Gospel and an administrator of the sacraments. 
When, after this, he was raised to the Apostolic office, in 
order to discharge the duties of St. Paul to the Church at 
Ephesus, the Apostle gives him a variety of precepts con- 
Cttmng his new duties of government, ordination, and so 
00— duties which it is evident would now engross his chief 
attention, in a place of such immense population and im- 
portance as Ephesus, the seat of the great Temple of 
Diana, and. the wealthiest city of A«a Minor. 

Lest, therefore, Timothy, in the excitement and anxie- 
^ of his new sphere, should forget his office as % preach- 
er, the Apostle warns him to ^ give atteodaoce^ to reading, 
ItttriiorttiiQfti to doctrine,' and iwnedi«tel}r afterwards he^ 
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adds the passage uoder . consideratioDy ^ Negleet not the 
gift that is in thee, which was given thee by prophecy, with 
the laying on of the. hands of the presbytery.' And in the 
third epistle, the Apostle saith ; ^I put thee in remembraoce 
that thou stir up the gift of God, which is in thee by the 
putting on of my hands, ' plainly pointing to those duties 
of his former office which he was in danger of neglect- 
ing, and reminding him, that boweyer the care of the 
Churches and the toils of ecclesiastical government might 
press upon him, he must never omit to labor, as an example 
to his presbyters, in word and doctrine, (a) 

(a) There ore many other answers to the Presbyterian argument, be' 
sides that which I have presented in the text ; and some of them, per* 
haps, may be more satisfactory to the reader. I shall state two of them, 
briefly. 

* The Presbytery, * whose hands were laid with those of Paul, on the 
head of Timothy, may have been the Apostles themselyes, or men of 
Apostoliv.' degree, such as Barnabas, Epaphroditus, Junia, &c« Certam 
it is that the name Presbyter, or Senior, was applied to themselves both 
by Peter and John, in their respective epistles. And if it belonged to them 
severally, it might be, with equal propriety, applied by Paul to a number 
of Apostolic men, collected together on the solemn occasion of ordaia* 
ing the first apostle or bishop who had a fixed and permanent charge of 
a particular district. 

Another opinion is that of Calvin, who considered that the phrase, 
laying on of the hands of the Presbytery, signified merely the ordination 
itself, and not the persons who ordained Timothy. And this is the opin- 
ion which Dr. Miller treats as absurd, in the 58th page of his * Letters,' 
first edition. His language, (see the note) is as follows: speaking of 
this case of Timothy, the great and venerable Calvin ' expressed bim« 
self, when he wrote his Institutes,* says the Doctor, * in the following 
terms. *Quod de impositiene manuum Pre»byierii dieitur: mm ita tteeijm 
qttati Paulu9 de Seniorwn eoUegio hquatur ; 9td Ase nonwM oriUiMliV' 
nem ip$am inUlligo, * *Such an interpretation of a plain passage of 
Scripture, * observes Dr. Miller, * even from so great a man, deserve 
nathing hut ridicule. But Calvin, ' continues he, * soon afterwards, 
when ha came to write his Commentary, and when hts jndgment was 
mors mature, «•▼« a very diffareat opinim. * < Prf$kftmvm] itaHik 
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Iq this teoond example^ therefore, we see bow utterly 
Ibtfle is tbe attempt to prove, that the presbyters alone eX" 
mMi the ordaittiDg power, or that tbey exercised it at all. 
F\i^ it is manifest that while St. Paul might well have perfor- 
med the ordination of Timothy with the concurrence of tbe 
presbyters; signified by their laying on of hands, yet he nev- 
er would have called it bis single act if he had considered 
dris concurrence essential to its regularity. His saying to 
Timothy ^ Neglect not tbe gift which was given thee by 
prophecy, with tbe laying on of the hands of the presby- 
tery,' may be easily reconciled with our doctrine ; but bis 
atewards saying^ Stir up tbe gift of God which is in thee 
by the putting on of my bands, ' can never be made consis- 
tent with Presbyterianism. According to Dr. Miller, tbe 
gift was as much bestowed by tbe presbyters as it was by 
Paul ; and in this case, to use the Doctor's words against 
lumself, < how came the modest and humble Paul to speak 
of the whole gift as conveyed by his hands, and not samuoh 
as to mention any other name?' (a) This simple test 
will decide the whole question ; for while one of our bish- 
op could readily adopt the words on which my Presbyterian 
brother relies, it is impossible that a Presbyterian minister 
codd say to a person whom he had only assisted in ordain- 

nOectivum nomen essepuiantf pro eoUegio Prefbyterorum pontvMy rede 
•aUmnt meojudido.* Comment, in Loc. 

I have inserted this note in order to shew the skill of Dr. M. in the 
bniinese of quotation ; for immediately after tbe words last cited by bim, 
Calvin proceeds to say* Tametn omnibus expensis diveraum sensum non 
9ak ptadrare fateor, Ut 9it nomen officii* Ceremonitnnproipeo aetuordi- 
M h ' sii i f pomit, ' From which it is plain, that although Calvin approved 
mother sense, he did not condemn his former opinion, but clearly allow, 
ed it, as a reasonable interpretation. The explanation which I have 
girenof this case of Timothy, however, avoids any question on this 
point, and appears, to my mind, to be free from clivil. 

dt) MiUef's LttttTs, p. 57. 



bg ^ Stir up the gift of God i^biebis in ibc^^ l^yvikt ppUlDg 
OQ of my hands, ' 

The third example oSeted by our xeakKM^ i^pooent, of 
what he calls Presbyterian ordinaticio, is taken from the 
Vook of the Acts, (xiy. 23*) where is said that Paul and 
Barnabas passed through the cities of Lystra, IconiuiDr 
9(c* ^iAod when they had ordained them elders in ev* 
ery church, and had prayed with fasting, they commended 
them to the Lord, on whom they had belieFC^. ' Now, 
really, the argument drawn from this passage by my Pias* 
byterian brother is particularly bold. In the 14th verse (tf 
the same chapter, Barnabas is called an Apostle in con^ 
raon with Paul. Dr. Miller, therefore, finding this ex- 
pression in his way, first labors to shew that Barnabas wts 
not strictly an Apostle in the same sense that Paul was, 
then he takes it for granted that Baniabas was only a com- 
mon presbyter, and finally concludes, that inasmuch as Uhs 
common presbyter ordained along with Paul, therefore, wi 
have in thb case, a third example of Presbyterian ordina- 
ti<Mi. 

To this reasoning, any child of good capacity might 
readily answer^ that Dr. Miller assumes the very point to 
be proved. For Barnabas is called an Apostle by the sa* 
ored historian. How does Dr. Miller know that he was, 
notwithstanding, only a common presbyter ? Certainly he 
had received an extraordinary call at Antioch, when ths 
Holy Ghost said ' Separate me Barnabas and Saul for tbe 
work whereonto I have called tbem« ' And Paid, in bis 
epistle to the Galatians, expressly says, that the Aposdes at 
Jerusalem gave to him and Barnabas, * the right band of 
fellowship. ' And if Barnabas was not what we now term 
an Apostle, because cMstom has^confiBed this nanae to the 
thirteen chiefly so called, yet it is preposteraus to deny that 
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he imd a peculiar and divine call, and was (as the primi- 
tive writers called him) an apostolic man, and had commit- 
tidtD him apostolic powers, as Timothy and Titiis had, at 
a later day. To consider him, therefore, a common pres- 
byter, is m the very 6ce of the Scripture ; nor do I know an 
example of polemic zeal more striking for the ease of its 
assumption than this : where Paul, called to be an Apostle 
by the Lord Jesus Christ, and Barnabas, appointed by the 
express ncHoinationof the Holy Ghost, and styled an apos- 
de, go forth and ordain elders : and this, we are told, is a 
< decisive' proof that mere presbyters were Mowed to ex- 
eicise the power of ordination. 

Id surveying such a perversion of Scripture as this, I 
can only say that I hardly know whait to think of the au- 
thor. If he W9(s persuaded by his Own reasoning, I should 
be grieved for the state of his intellect ; and if he only used 
it for the sake of his readers, while he saw through its fu- 
tility, I should be obliged to lament a far more grievous 
deficiency. 

I have now arrived at the last argument of this popular 
author, in which he asserts that ' A fourth source of direct 
proof in favor of the Presbyterian plan of Church govern- 
nie&t, is found in the model of the Jewish Synagogue, and 
in the abundant evidence which the Scriptures afford, that 
the Christian Church was formed after the same model.' 
And here, I shall be compelled to show, at some consider- 
able length, the utter mistake and bold assumption of this 
proposition. In order, however, to set the subject in its 
proper light, let me first premise a few remarks on the true 
nature of the priestly office. 

The sentence pronounced on the fall of .man, contained 
the promise of die Saviour, as the seed of the woman, who 
diouM bruise the serpent's head. Sacrifices were forth- 

19 
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with lastituted as a type of the Lamb of God, tbal taketb 
away the sins of the world. Priests too, as we have seen^ 
are spoken of incidentally in the Old Testament, centuries 
before the time of Moses, and especially that remarkable 
case which was a type of Christ, Melchisedek, the priest 
of the Most High God, and the king of Salem, which sig- 
nified peace. When the tabernacle of the Lord was after- 
wards erected, the priesthood was limited to Aaron, and the 
inferior ministry to the Levites, but this limitation had no 
respect to the origin of the rite of sacrifice, because sacrifi- 
ces existed since the time of Adam, and were ofl^red bj 
many who are not called priests. Abel, Noah, AbrabaiOi 
Isaac, Jacob and his sons, Balaam, Job and his friends, all 
offered sacrifices, but not one of them is called a priest. 
On the other hand, Melchisedek, who was a priest, brought 
forth bread and wine. Hence, I should object to the idea, 
common as it is, that priesthood, considered as a peculiar 
office, is inseparable from the offering of animal sacrifices. 
It is the Psalmist himself, who declares, ' The sacrifices 
of God are a broken spirit ; a broken and contrite heart, 
O God) thou wilt not despise.' And Samuel, reproving 
king Saul for his disobedience to the divine command in the 
case of Amalek, says: ^ To obey is better than sacrifice, aod 
to hearken^ than the fat of rams.' While, therefore, it 
may well be admitted, in the language of St. Paul, th^t 
^ every high priest is ordained to offer gifts and sacrifices;' 
and that it is essential to the character of a priest that be 
have ' somewhat, also, to offer,' (Heb. viii. 3.) yet this of* 
fering is by no means stinted to the aninud sacrifices of thfl 
ceremonial law, but takes in the far nobler sacrifice^ of which 
the offering of Christ, himself, was the perfect pattern, aod 
of which those animal sacrifices were but the type and shad* 
ow. The Jewish high priest offered the typical sacrifics; 
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Christ, the Great High Priest, offered himself without spot 
to God ; and the priests of the Gospel dispensation, while 
they offer the sacred symbols of his precious death, pursue 
the same principle by offering and presenting unto God, 
tkemselvesy their soub and bodies, to be a holy, living, and 
acceptable sacrifice to him. Hence, we see the real nature 
of the sacrifice which is properly essential to the priestly 
(unction. Its outward modes may have varied under differ- 
ent dispensations, but its true Spiritual character is always 
the same. 

In accordance with this leading idea, we shall find that 
the offering of animal sacrifices under the Mosaic dispensa- 
tion, formed but a small part of the priestly duty. In- 
structing the people in the will of God, interceding for them 
in prayer, pronouncing blessings in the name of the Most 
High, warning the transgressors, exercising judgment and 
justice on offenders, encouraging piety and virtue, exclu- 
ding notorious sinners from the sanctuary of God on earth, 
as an expressive sign of their everlasting exclusion from his 
mansion in heaven, and a constant supervision of the prin* 
ciples and conduct of the whole community, as watchmen 
stationed on the walls of Zion— these made a most important 
portion of the sacred ofBce. Add lo these, the holding of 
public assemblies for the stated duties of divine woi*ship, 
and the periodical returns of thanksgiving for mercy and 
penitence for sin, all directed to the same end,-^the reno- 
vating a sinful worid on the plan of the Lord's own will^ 
in order to their final 6alvation< — and we have another indis^ 
pensable part of the priestly fimction. Sacrifices, as a type 
of the promised Redeemer, were indeed a necessary ap* 
pendage to the office before his coming, and, of course, 
became unnecessary, when the great atonement was tnade 
b^ bis 'sAcrifica of himself^ once for all.' But $he ojtber 
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duties of the Priesthood remained as they were before* 
The limitation to one tribe and family was removed, as be- 
ing unsuitable to the period when the Gentiles were to b« 
amalgamated with the Jews — ^the wild olive to be engrafted 
on the good olive, and all to be accounted the children of 
faithful Abraham. And this was prophesied by Isaiab, 
(Ixvi. 21 .) where, speaking of the calling of the Gentiles, he 
saith, < And I will also take o( them for pi-iests and Lev%te$j 
saith the Lord.' But the ceasing of the rite of animal sac* 
rifice, and the doing away the Aaronic limitation, are the 
only changes which the new dispensation seems to have 
required, nor can I conceive any reason yfby the substan- 
tial features of the priestly of&ce should not be considered ^ 
as necessary after the death of Christ, as ever, and equally ' 
necessary, to the end of time — ^the period. when no man 
shall need to say to his brother, * Know the Lord,' for * all ^ 
shall know him, from the least unto the greatest.' 

Changes, then, must be expected when the great High ' 
Piiest of our profession had come, and had perfected the ' 
work of our redemption. The veil of the Sanctuary was ' 
rent, to signify that the bidden mastery was now revealed, ' 
and the holy place thrown open. Animal sacrifices would 
also cease, because they were but types, and were now ful- 
filled. But suppose that instead of ^ a great company of 
the priests' being ' obedient to the faith', as we read in the 
book of the Acts, (vi. 7. ) the whole of them had become 
so, what would have hindered the application of that priest- 
hood to the ministry of the Gospel? what would have hin- 
dered the use of the temple for the preaching of Christ ? 
What would have prevented the Apostles from adopting the 
rest of the temple service ? For what was the temple ser- 
vice but 1^ divine iostitution, closely connected in all itfl 
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parts with Christy and therefore^ having the first right to be 
appropriated to his worship for the time to come ? 

That it was not thus applied^ is true ; and it is only true^ 
IS 1 apprehend, for tha s^tae reason that Israel was re» 
jected, namely, ' becaut^ of unbelief J Not because of any 
jnberent incompatibility |—H30tb^c»use the temple servic0 
was not as easily conreriibl^ into thp worship of Christ, a3 
that of the synagogue ; bpt because tb# control of the 
Sanctuary was in the hands of the determined enemies of 
Christ, and a union with thera^ was of course impossible. 

But as far as the Apostles could, they did manifest thei^r 
regard for the temple^ They wer^ assembled there on the 
day of Pentecost, They attendecl th^r^ diligently at the 
hours of prayer. And above all, we have in the xxi. chap^ 
of tha Acts^ a most accurate narrative, demonstrating the 
extent to which they all carried this principle of veneration, 

Abouit twenty six year's, as it is supposed^ after the ovif 
ganizatioQ of the Church at Jerusalem^ St, Paul went up 
to that iMty, where the brethren received him gladly. ^ And 
when he had saluted them^ h^ declared particnlarly what 
things God had wrought aniong the Gentiles by his minis- 
try. And when they heard it, they glorified the Lord, and 
said unto him. Thou seest, brothejr, how many thousands 
of Jews th^re are which believe; and they are, all zealous 
of the law; and they af? informed pf thee, that thou 
teacbest all the J^ws which are among the Gentiles to for- 
sake Mose3, saying that th^y ought not to circumcise their 
children, neither to walk aft^r the customs. What is it 
tbieri&fore } The multitude must n^eds come together, for 
they will hear that thou art come. Do, therefore, this that 
we say to thpp : We have four men whigh have a vow 
upon them. Them take and purify thyself with them, and 
b^ at charge? with th^m, that they may shave their heads ; 
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and all may know that these things whereof they were tn- 
fbrmed concerning thee, are nothing ; but that thou thynlf 
also walkest orderly, and keepett the late. As touobiDg 
the Gentiles which believe, we have written and concluded 
that they observe no such thing, save only that they keep 
themselves from things offered to idols, and from blood, 
and from things strangled, and from fornication. Then 
Paul took the men, and the next day purifying himself, 
entered into the temple, to signify the accomplishment of 
the dnys of purification, until that an ofiering should be of- 
fered for every one of them.' 

Now here is an invincible proof of the respect and af- 
fection which the whole body of the Jerusalem Church, 
and St. Paul along with them, maoifested for the divine 
institutions of the Mosaic law. True, they had solemnly 
refused to bind th^e observances on the Gentiles ; because 
God had chosen to leave them free. But it is equally true, 
that they did not undertake to free themselves from thek 
former obligations, for the very simple reason that they 
had received no such authority. Therefore, twenty six 
years after the organization of the Jerusalem Church, the 
temple was still their favorite resort ; and St. Paul himself 
is put upon a public manifestation of his personal conformity, 
and complies without a moment's hesitation. Can we ask 
a stronger proof than this, that the Apostles were anxious 
to conform to the temple service in every thing which was 
not plainly unsuitable ; and that nothing short of necessity, 
would, in their eyes, justify a change. 

The whole proposition, therefore, of Dr. Miller, that tlrt 
Apostles would leave the temple and take the synagogue 
for their pattern, is on the face of it absurd. The temple 
and its services, and the leading principles of the priest- 
hood, were all of Christ ; and to them the apostles would 
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tioa. The synagogues, on the other hand, were only fhf 
sciiools and oratories. Tbey were appokited without di- 
fioe direction, as convenient places for instruction and 
worship. But they were not invested with that suUime 
and glorious association which elevated the temple to the 
highest point of reverence. There was nothing in them 
approaching to the- dignity of a model for the Christian 
Church, There was nothing about them, comparatively, 
to which the faith and affection of a Christian Israelite couid 
dUng. And so plainly is this preference of the Church fiir 
the temple, set forth in the Book of the Acts, that I marv«i 
how a faithful reader of the Bible can overlook it. For 
Aere we find it recorded, that ' They continued daily with 
one accord in the temple.' (Acts ii. 46w ) ' Peter and John 
went up together into the temple at the hour of prayier. ' 
(iii. 1.) And they were all with one accord in Solomon's 
porch. ' (v, 12.) Twice the high priest imprisons tbera^ 
yet the angel of the Lord tells Peter * Go stand and speak 
ID the temple to the people all the words of this life. ' (v. 20. ) 
'And they entered into the temple early in the morning and 
taught. ' * And daily in the temple and in every house, 
they ceased not to teach and preach Jesus Christ. ' These 
passages, and many others, shew the real truth of the case 
most plainly. While on the other band, I do not know of 
. aay instance recorded, where the Apostles went into the 
synagogues of Jerusalem at all. In other cities, where the 
temple was not, they took the synagogue of necessity. 
But in Jerusalem, the temple and the dwelling bouses are 
the only places of resort mentioned in the sacred history. 

Having premised these remarks, I proceed to notice the 
proofs, as Dr. Miller calls them, for the allegation that 
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the synagogue was the model chosen for the Chuich at 
Christ. 

First he tells us, that * the words synagogue and Church 
haFe the same signification. They both signify an asaem* 
biy or congregation of people convened for the worship of 
God. ' There are only two faults about this assertion. 
One is, that it goes beyond the truth ; and the other, that 
if it were true, it would be nothing to -the purpose. The 
word which we translate synagogue^ signifies in Scripture, an 
assembly, for any purpose or of any kind whatever. Thus it 
is applied to a heap of stones, (a) and a heap of waters ; (b) 
and where our translation speaks of the waters being gath- 
ered into one place, the Septuagint calls it a gathering into 
one synagogue, (c) In Ezekiel, a great army is called a 
great synagogue, (d) and where the Deity promises Abra- 
ham that a nation and a company of nations, shall be of 
him, the Greek calls it a synagogue of pations. (e) Last- 
ly, we read twice in the Revelations, of the synagogue of 
Satan. (Rev. ii. 9. and iii. 9.) And these examples, 
which might be greatly extended, are surely enough to 
shew, that Synagogue does not mean a worshipping assem- 
bly, but an assembly merely. 

The word translated Churckj signifies any assembly con- 
vened together for any purpose, as well as for worship ; of 
which, one example in the New Testament may suffice, 
where the silversmiths of Ephesus caught Gaius and Aris« 
tarchus, Paul's companions in travel, and a whole multitude 
rushed into the theatre, and cried out, * sooie one thing and 
some another, for the cmembly was confused, and the more 

(a) Job viii. 17. ^*ni avvayioY^i^ Xi^mvxotftarai, 

(b) E88« six. 6> nai ^ijQav&ilatTou naaa avvaytiYfi if'^aro^ 

(c) Gen. i. 9. avva^^tjra to vHoq hs ovvaynYfiv fiiav 

(d) Ezec. zzZYii. 10. xaC eqtiaav inC riav no6&v avnov ovvayuytf noXXt], 
(t) Gen. zzxT. IL i^n »f^ avf^yw^otC i^m fawrai •« orov. 
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part knew not wherefore they were coitie togiether.' (Actt 
xuL. 29, &;c.) The town clerk at last appeased the tuimilt) 
and ^dismissed the assembly J' In the original Greek ii 
reads ' the Church was confused, and he dismissed the 
Ckarch: (f) 

From these facts it must be apparent that no proper ar- 
gument can be drawn from the mere terms, because both 
ihe words are heathen in their origin, and both, as I have 
shewn you, are applied in the simple sense of our English 
word assembly, or meeting. But if any inference could 
be adduced from the* terms, it would be the very reverse 
of that which Dr. Miller presents to us. For si^ce the 
Jews had two kinds of religious meetings among them, the 
oae at the temple and the other at the synagogue, the as- 
sembly at the temple being the greater, and that a^ the 
synagogue the less ; is not the fact that our Lord did not 
select the term synagogue for his Church, rather a proof 
that he did not intend to take the synagogue for his mod- 
el? The signification of both words, would have suited 
his general meaning equally well^ but his avoiding the 
word synagogue, looks assuredly much more like the \x^ 
tention not to imitate it, than the contrary. 

The second reason of Dr. Miller is founded upon the as- 
sertion, * That the mode of worship adopted in the Chris- 
tiui Church by the Apostles, was substantially the same 
wHh that which had long been practised in the synagogue.' 
And then my Presbyterian bvother proceeds to quote the 
anthority of Maimonides, in the twelfth century; for- 
gettiogy I presume, that he had undertaken to prove hit 

(f) Act« xi»» 33. IjV yhtq »; ixx^aia avyxf/v/uivij, 

erat enim ecclesia confusa, 

Et bso dioeni, ^imiMt oeolfimm* 
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ar^ment fixwn ibe Scriptures. But bis proposition will be 
found rather hostile to his main object for two reasons ; 
first, because the temple service and the synagogue ser- 
Fice were conducted on the same general principles ; and 
secondly, because both were perfectly unlike the mode of 
the Presbyterian Church. The Doctor, indeed, says that 
the synagogue service was begun by the solemn reading of 
a portion of Scripture, thereby representing it as much as 
possible in the Presbyterian form. But why could he not 
tell us the whole truth, that the Scripture was read ac- 
cording to a fixed calendar^ as it is* with us ; instead of 
being purely optional with the minister, as it is among our 
Presbyterian brethren ? He goes on to say, that solemn 
prayers were offered up, at the end of which the people 
said Amen. Why does he hold back the circumstance, 
that these prayers were a set Liturgy, in many parts of 
which the people had responses similar to those of the 
Episcopal Litany, and that there were no extemporane- 
ous prayers used in public among them ? These facts are 
notorious to every man who knows the account given of 
the synagogue worship by Maimonides or any other iew* 
ish Rabbi, and if the question were to be introduced into 
the dbcussion at all, it ought to have been introduced 
jEairly. 

Tlie third argument of Dr. Miller is derived from the alle* 
gation^ that the titles given to the officers of the Synagogue 
were transferred to the officers of the Christian Church. 
^ In every synagogue,' says he, ^ there were a Bishop, a 
iMncfa of elders, and deacons.' I should have been grati- 
fied if our zealous antagonbt had referred to some Biblical 
auth<Nrity, book and chapter, for this sweeping asseveration, 
which I cannot hesitate to pronounce an absolute error* 
The term elders, indeed, be may find in the synagogue^ 
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because it h erery wbere in the book of God, and I may 
tdd elsewhere, since it signifies old men, or seniors. We 
read in the most ancient part of the Bible, of the elders of 
breel, especially of the seventy elders ; and the elders of 
the people are mentioned continually. So in the New 
Testament, we find the same word used currently, with* 
out having any more reference to the synagogue, than to 
the temple. But as to Apostle, Bishop, or Deacon, ap^ 
plied to the officers of the synagogue, there is not one sol-^ 
itarjr instance of it in the Scriptures, and the Doctor knows^ 
it well, (a) 

The work of the celebrated Buxtorf, on the Jewish Syn» 
tgogue, is at least in the first rank of authorities on this 
sabject, and, I will state what he says in relation to its nxH 
den officers, for your greater satisfaction. 

'Every synagogue,' says he, *has a person that acts as 
its Precentor and reader, who leads the people in prayer 
with a high and clear voice : and also its minister or ser- 
vant, whose office it is to keep the synagogue clean, to 
light the lamps, to take charge of the keys, and other like 
lervices. These two receive their salary from the public 
treasury of the synagogue.* 

The other officers of the synagogue are stated by tbiy 
author to be four. One who dictates to the reader wi^t 
persons he shall call to read : and it is their custom, if there 

be a person of a sacerdotal family present, to call him first, 

^- — _ 

(a) In Mark v. 22. Acts ziii. 15. Acts zviii. 8. and Acts zriii. 17. tb« 
nrier of the Synagogue is mentioned, and no where else that I find in 
^ New Testament. Now in all these places the title is the samet 
^X^avmyutyog ; literally, the chief of the Synagogue. And in Loke it. 
I SO. the minister of the Synagogue is called 'vntj^irtig, atermnowher* 
i^Ked to the officers of the Christian Church, as an official designatioiL 

I extract from the third Volume ot Home's Introd. Ed. of lfi36» p. 
^1* the statement he gives on the subject of the officers of the synagofnct 
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then a Levite) then an Istfaelite. The other three ctffioes 
are sold at auction : one consists in taking the cover frooi 
the sacred roll ajod replacing it again ; the second, in hold* 
kig the wood on which it is rolled, which they call the tree 
of life ; and the third, in elevating the sacred roll ; carrying 
it around, raised on high ; and shewing it to the people. 
It. would require the help of a lively imagination, one would 
suppose, to convert these into the offices of the Christian 
Church. As to stated preachers-^raen whose office con- 
nsts in explaining the word of God, I see no trace of any [ 
s\n \ provision among the arrangements of the synagogue^ 
Vfl ere there is a Rabbi capable, he instructs at his plea- 
sure, (b) 

* For the maintenance of good order, there were in every Synagogue, 
certain officers, whose business it was to see that all the duties of reJi- 
giou were decently performed therein. These were 1, J Qxioway toy o^y , 
or ruler of the Synagogue. (Luke xiii. 4. Mark v. 22.) It appears from . 
Acts ziii. 15. collated with Mark v. 22. and John vi. 59. that there were . 
several of these rulers in a Synagogue. They regulated all its conceins, . 
and gave permission to persons to preach. They were always men ad* , 
vanced in age, and respectable for their learning and probity. The 
Jews term thera Hacamimj that is, sages or wise men, and they po- , 
sessed considerable authority.* * These rulers likewise h%d the powet 
of inflicting punishment on those whom they judged to be rebelling 
against the law ; in allusion to which circumstance, Christ forewarned 
bis disciples that they should be scourged in the Synagogue. (Matt. z. 
Xf.) 2. * Next to the JlQ/iawaYoryo?, or ruler of the Synagogue, was an 
officer whose province it was to offer up public prayer to God for the 
wboie congregation : hence, he was called Sheliaeh Zibbor^ or the an* 
gel of the Church-; because, as their messenger, he spoke to God for 
tiiem.' 

3. *The Ckttzan appears to have been a different officer from thi 
9heUaeh Zibboft and inferior to him in dignity. He seems to have been 
tKe person, who in Luke iv. 20. is termed 'vTny^Tjy?, the minister, aoi 
wiio had the eharge of the sacred books.* 

(b) Buxtorf. De.8ynagog.Jud. Ed. Basil. A. D. 1712, p. 386. 7. 6. 
*Hio tria habent officia, circa quae sunt ambitiosi, et snparstitiot)* 
Mmum est n^> CompUeatio ; rnontts compltcandi st repUcaDdt Kbrnio : 
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But in all this, it must be remembered* that the modem 
synagogues are described, and not the ancient. Since the 
Jews have lost their temple, and have been scattered in aH 
lands, they have endeavored to make their synagogues the 
substitute of their temple worship, as far as they can. 
What they were in Jerusalem, while the temple was still 
standing, . is a very different question ; and can be learned 
with certainty from the Scriptures alone. Taking these for 
uur guide, it is demonstrable to every reader of the Bible, 
that Dr. Miller's hypothesis is not only totally unfo^j^d-^ 
ed, but in the very face of its authority. i; 

He tells us, that the Bishop of the synagogue prfesi^d, 
directed the reading of the law, expounded it when r^ad, 
oiSered up public prayers, and in fact exercised the duties 

— ■■■ ■ ^ ^1 ■■ ■■ .■ ■ ■■ ■ ■■ I ■ ■■ ■ I I ■■ ■! ■ ■■■Ml — — »■■ — ■■■ 

•ecoDdum, Qvin xy Etz chajim, Lignum Titae ; ut sc. quia lignum illid 
mano teneat et prehendat. T ertium est, nroin Hagbohob, hoc est, EU. 
Mtio; quo quis Libnim sustoUit, circumfert, et populo scripturam legis 

ostendit. Haee munera anctione ▼endunt.' * Praecipuum ex his est 

munas repUcationis et complicationis, et caries caeteris venditor: Qai 
plas obtalerit, ea obtinet : et pecunia cedit in usus pauperum, et Ec- 
clesiae ae scholarum conservationem.* 

The chief or ruler of the Synagogue is mentioned by Buztorf in the 
following manner, as also the mode of calling the readers, when the 
Book of the law is ready on the reading desk, * Dehinc accedit alius' 
nys the author, p. 287, quem po Segen vocant, ad sinistrara Chassanis 
itans, qui pamios removet, et librum ezplicat. Ezinde Segen iste man- 
^ Chassani sen aeditimo, quemnam ad legend um vocare debeat.* 

* Vocatur antem prim6 (ib. p. 288) omnium, iro Kohen, seu aliquis de 
^erdotalia fiBunilia.-^Vocatus appellatur suo et Patris sui nomine yt ac- 
cedat, his verbis, ex. gr. Surgut et aacendat Rabbi Abraham^ filiu$ 
/•■aei, 8aeerdo9, idque alta et clara voce, at et ipse, et adstantes omnes 
andiant.*— ~p. 289 * Deindeduo alii deinceps advocantur, quorum unus 
d^bet esse ^h Levita, alter simpliciter hnrvv^ Jsraelita vel Judaeus.* 

P* 291. Buxiorf mentions the Segen as if he were a distinct officer 
^m the ruler of the Synagogue. * Porr6 Segen ille supra dictus, qui 
V<o^ag00t n Sacerdote summo vel Arehisynagoga, magnam ^Mp^^ 
l^etores nominando et Toeando, sibi eonflat invidiam*' 
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and powers of the Christian Bishop. How does this ro- 
manpe agree with the narrative of St. Luke, v. cb. 15 v. 
where we read, that our Saviour ^taught in their syna*- 
gogues, being glorified of all. And he came to Nazareth 
where he had been brought up, and as his custom was, he 
went into the synagogue on the Sabbath day, and stood up 
for to read ; and there was delivered unto him the book of 
the prophet Eaaias. And when he had opened the book, 
he found the place where it was written. The Spirit of the 
Lord is upon me because he hath anointed me to* preach the 
Gospel to the poor. ' — ' And he closed the book and he 
gave it again to the minister and sat down. ' — ' And he be- 
gan to say unto them, This day is this Scripture fulfilled in 

p. 188. He speaks of the precentor or reader, and the servant ; whose 
duties he describes as those of a modem sexton, and not those of a eiea- 
con according to any denomination. His words are the following : viz, 

Singulae SynagogsB suum habent pn Chassan seu Preecentorem et 
Lectorem, qui populo alta et clar^ voce orando praeit ; turn etiam vsv 
Ministrum, Famulura ; cujus officium est Synagogam mundam conser 
vare, lucernas accendere, claves servare, et alia ministeria obire. Hi duo 
ex publico Synagogse fisco salarium suum accipiunt. ' 

I add one extract more, proving that the Synagogue used for a school, 
was higher in the estimation of the Jews, than the Synagogue nsed for 
worship only. 

p. 186. * Major em tamen sanctitatem et prsstantiam esse scribunt 
Batte Medraschos seu scholarum, qukm Baiie Kinsijos Ecclesiarum ; eo 
quod studium Legis nobihus et prsstantius sit omnibus aliia refous : et 
licere ex Bea hakkaneset facere Bes hammedraschj sed non vice versA : 
quia rerum sacrarum dignitas semper est augenda, non minuenda.* 

In the whole, therefore,^of BuxtorOs account, the modem Jewish Syn- 
agogue may reckon the ruler, the Segen who called the readers, the 
three officers who uncovered the roll, and held the roller, and elevated 
on high the l>ook of the law, the Chassan who recited the prayers, and the 
servant who kept the keys and put the Synagogue in order- 
He makes no mention whatever of Apostle, Bishop, Presbyter or Dea- 
con in his whole work, nor of any ceremony that looks like ordination 
nor of any officer set apart, like the ministers of Christ, for the workoi 
a preacher. 
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jour ears. ' And again, in the boicdc of the Acts, (xiii. 14.) 
Paul and bis company < came to Antioch, and went into the 
sjmagogue on the Sabbath day, and sat down. And after 
the reading of the law and the prophets, the rulers of the 
synagogue sent unto them, saying, Ye men and brethren, 
il ye have any word of exhortation for the people, say on. 
Then Paul stood up, and beckoning with his hand, said. 
Men of Israel "and ye that fear God, give audience. ' 

Now here are two instances, totally inconsistent with the 
idea that the synagogue officers were the model of the 
Christian Church. Our Saviour, who was not a member 
or officer of any synagogue, goes into them all by his com- 
mon right, as an Israelite simply, and teaches, and stands 
ap to read, and speaks at his own pleasure. And in like 
manner, Paul and his company, strangers in Antioch, but 
understood to be Jews, are invited to exercise the same 
common right, if they had any thing to say to the people. 
We see nothing here of this imaginary bishop filling the 
place of a Christian minister, nothing of elders ordained to 
preach, nor is the term deacon ever applied, in connexion 
with any office of the synagogue. And the simple truth 
appears to be, that the nearest approach to the ancient syn- 
agogue worship in our day, is in the modern conference 
meeting of New England, where the laity officiate for their 
mutual edification : but with this difference ; that the read- 
ing in the synagogue appears to have been according to a 
regular calendar, and the prayers were offered up by the 
precentor or Chazan, according to a written form. 

In perfect accordance with our principles, and in as per^ 
feet contradiction to our zealous adversary, we find that 
every allusion on the subject of the Christian ministry in 
the Apostle's writings, was distinctly to the Aaronio priest- 
bood, or to the priesthood genendly ; without one solitary 



refereYioe to tke synagogi^e. ^ No mao taketh the honor 
of this iDiDistiy to himself/ saitb he, ^ except be be called 
of God, ^ as iva$ Aaran.^ And showing the right of the 
ministry to a support, he reasons in the same way ; those 
that serve at the altar, ^ should lite by the dUar.^ Nay, 
liow absurd in itself is the idea, that when the Great High 
Priest had come unto his temple, and had constituted his 
ministry for the conquest of the whole world, he should 
direct them to leave bis own institutions, and take their 
pattern from the human device of a common synagogue. 
That a worker of miracles, an Apostle of Jesus Christ, 
commissioned to preach the Gospel of the kingdom, should 
be set to imitate the ruler of the synagogue who did not 
preach at all, who was not consecrated at all, and whose 
whole function was confined to one of those small oratories 
of which it is said that there were four hundred and eighty 
six in Jerusalem ! That the glory of the Christian Church 
should all at once be diverted from the channel in which 
the wisdom and goodness of the Redeemer had been ex- 
hibited for fifteen centuries together, and be set to learo its 
lesson from a Rabbinical invention, for which the Spirit of 
God had given no direction ! Truly in surveying this spe- 
cimen of argument, I am at a loss for words to express loy 
astonishment. And yet, notwithstanding the extent to 
which the zeal of my Presbyterian brother has carried him, 
it seems to have totally escaped his memory that he oflbrs 
nothing (o justify the mode in which the Presbyterian 
Church governs its ministry. Synods, Presbyteries, and 
General Assemblies, are not pretended to have had any 
prototype in the ancient synagogue. The Jewish council 
or sanhedrim, in which the High Priest presided, is the 
plain source from which the Episcopal Convention takes 
\i& rise. But in all that concerns the discipline of the 
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deigy, the publishing coofessions of faith, and the enact- 
ment of ecclesiastical regulations in geQ9jral« the whole 
fimndatioii of Dr» Miller's synagogue fails, aod leaves him 
witliout a abadow of support from the. analogy which he 
has chosen* Indeed the principles of Presbyterianism, 
fiurly carried out, lead the miod rather to the Congrega* 
Clonal or Independent scheme ; for the synagogues were 
perfectly indeptradant of each other^ The vast difierence 
between the cases, however, lay in this; that whatever 
little associations of 9. religious character the ancient Jews 
might form/ and howarer independent they might be of 
each other, yet the Umph, system which was of divine 
authority, bound them together, and regulated them all. 

I have now gone through the four propositions of this 
popul^ writer^ my brethren^ and have shewn you, as I 
trust, distuictly, that there is no reliance to be placed on 
any one of them : That the commission given by the Rct 
deemer, was not after his resurrection, but long before, 
because it embraced Judas, and the seventy ; at the time 
when he was himself engaged in his mmittry^ ^s the Great 
High Priest of our profession ; 

That the community of the names, bishop and presby.-' 
ter, proves nothing on either side, because they w<ere names 
taken fix>m the worlds which cpuld only 4cquir.ip ^ techni^p 
cal meaning by custom : 

That the ^sarne character and powers which w€ claim 
br bishops, are chose which the Apostles exercised in or» 
dabing and governing the Chuieh, and which they com' 
Qitted to such as they designed to he iheir successors, in 
the principal cities which had receivad ihe Gfospel; ol 
which we hav^ tha plaineist evidence in the epistles of Su 
Paul to Timothy and Titus. And that these powers of or* 
Aaatioo and govermnent were not.committed to pwibyters^ 
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since the three examples relied on to prove the Presbyte* 
rian doctrine, rather prove the contrary : 

And lastly, that the Christian Church was not organized 
after the model of the Jewish synagogue, and cannot be 
made to look like it, without the boldest stretch of inven* 
tion. This exercise of the inventive power, I do not, in- 
deed, impute to Dr. Milter. I willingly confess that others 
had put forth the same wild hypothesis before. Neither 
would my respect for his Christian character, in general, 
allow me to doubt, that he has exercised in the discussion 
what he would esteem sufficient candor and care; But, 
nevertheless, I cannot say that his candor and care are such 
as I can understand or appreciate ; or such as I coutd con* 
scientiously recommend for imitation. 

The argument derived from the ancient fathers, and the 
nature and character of the primitive ministry, will forsi 
the subject of our next lecture, and I shall conclude this 
long, and I fear, wearisome discussion, with a simple view 
of the whole doctrine. 

Christ Jesus established the tabernacle and temple as 
an expressive type of himself. The priesthood of the Jews 
was also typical. And when he appeared, the temple and 
the priesthood were both to be changed ( the type was to 
give place to the antetype-— the shadow to the substance, 
— ^the ceremonial priesthood, to the spiritual priesthood, 
the Great High Priest of which, was consecrated after the 
order of Melehizedek, ^ not after the law of a carnal com* 
mandment, but after the power of an endless life. ' He 
chose his ministry, the Apostles and the seventy. He per* 
formed his great sacrifice by ^ offering up himself once for 
all : ' he ascended up < into the holy pkce not made with 
hands, 'and there ^ heever liveth to make intercession for us J 
^ For we, ' saith the Apostle, ' have not a High Priest whfi 
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cannot be touched with a ieelitig of our infirmities, but one 
who was tempted in all points like as we are, and yet without 
sin.' Elsewhere the same Apostle saith that 'Jesus Christ 
faath an unchangeable priesthood, ' and the Apostle John in 
the book of Rerelations, where be extends the principle to 
all his followers, saith, (i. 5. 6. ) ' Unto him that loved us 
and that washed us from our sins in his own blood, and 
bath made us kings and prietU unto God and his Father, 
to him be glory and dominion forever and ever. ' 

The leading principles of priesthood therefore, are so far 
iiom being confined to the Mosaic dispensation, that they 
are part of the lasting heritage of the redeemed. The 
iist of these principles may be termed consecration, by 
^ich, as Christ offered himself to God, so all his people 
most offer themselves, being, in the language of St. Paul, 
^enicified to the world, and the world to them. ' The second 
of these principles may be viewed in the three-fold order of 
the minbtry, perhaps, as we may reverently conceive, 
adopted in reference to the mystery of the Divine Trinity, 
by whose glorious agency we are redeemed: set forth in 
the higb priest, priests and Levites of the Mosaic system ; 
then, in the visible ministry of Christ the great High Priest, 
his apostles and elders ; and then, in the apostles, elders and 
deacons, continued by the bishops, priests and deacons of 
the present day ; all admirably calculated to remind us, 
that as three orders concur in one service, so the Divme 
Trinity of Persons concur in one salvation, and in like man- 
ner, the human trinity of soul, mind, and body, should con- 
cur in the service of heaven. And the third of these lead- 
ing principles may be found in this ; that as the triad in the 
Aaionic ministry was typical of Christ, and designed to pre- 
pare the Israelites for his first coming to suffer and to die, 
10 the triad of the Christian ministry is designed to lead 
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the world to the same Saviour, and prepare the Church for 
his second coming in glory, to judge the world. Lastly, as 
the whole of Israel was called a kingdom of priests and a 
holy nation, by reason of the first leading piimciple of con* 
secration to Crod, while yet there was a special arrangemeot 
for the Aaronic priesthood, which no man might violate ; 
even so, though we are called kings and priests unto God 
and our Father^ by the same principle of consecration, yet 
is there a sacred constitution established for the Christiim 
priesthood, which ought not to be transgressed, and which 
the history of the Church proves never has been trangress* 
tod, without the consequent evils of confusion and disorder. 
May we all, then, ray brethren, value this subject on ac* 
count of its connexion with our immortal inheritance. May 
we lave to contemplate the unity of the divine plan in all 
things, and delight in tracing the beautiful correspondence 
of its several parts. And may we so consecrate ourselves 
to the service of the Redeemer, so offer the sacrifice of holy 
jdesires and devout affections on the altar of our hearts, and 
so look to that blessed High Priest who ever liveth to make 
intercession for us, that at last we may have our portion as 
/ priests and kings ' in that temple of God, the ^ house not 
cnade with hands, ' etema] in the heavens^ 



LECTURE IX. 



1 Cor. XII. 28. 



«00 HATH tET SOME IN THE CHURCH ; FIEST, AFOBTLEI ; SECONDARILY, PROPS. 
its; thirdly, TEACHERS ; AFTER THAT, MIRACLES; THEN GIFTS OF HEAL. 
DIGS, HELPS, GOVERNMENTS, DITBRSITIE8 OF TONGUES. 

Haying examined, at considerable length, the Scriptural 
ground on which the government of our Church is support- 
ed, my brethren, I proceed to consider next, the positive 
evidence of the fathers, and the admission of learned 
men, in favor of the Episcopal system. I shall then show 
the true character of this primitive form, and point out, on 
the one band, the difference between it and Popery ; and 
cm the other, the complete accordance which it presents 
with the republican frame of our political government. 

1. We commence with the testimony of the fathers, 
whom we shall find distinctly testifying to the iact proved 
from the epistles of St. Paul to Timothy and Titus, namely, 
that the Apostles constituted Bishops to be their own suc- 
cessors in the permanent official powei*s of ordination and 
government, in every im,portant city and district which had 
received the Gospel. 

The. first witness I shall quote is the famous Irenasus, 
the Bishop of Lyons, who was the disciple of Polycarp, 
the pupil of the Apostle John. In the year A. D. 170, 
which was only seventy years from the death of the last 
Apostle, be writes thus ; 
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(a) 'We can number those,' saith he, 'who were insti* 
tuted bishops in the Churches, and their successors even 
to our own time.'—' But since it would be tedious to enu- 
merate in such a book as this, the successions of all the 
Churches, we confound them, (the Gnostic heretics,) by 
the successions of the bishops of that greatest, most ancient 
and universally known Church, which was founded and es- 
tablished at Rome by those two most glorious Apostles, 
Peter and Paul.' (b) * The blessed Apostles, therefore,' 
countinues Irenaeus, ' founding and regulating the Church, 
they delivered the episcopal office for its government to 
Linus ; of which Linus Paul speaks in his epistle to Timo- 
thy. To him Anacletus succeeded. After him, in the 
third place fi-om the Apostles, Clement was chosen, who 
had himself seen the Apostles, and abode with them ; and 
who had before his eyes, their preaching and tradition ; 
nor he alone, for in his time there were living many who 
had been taught by the Apostles.' — ^ To this Clement, Ev- 

. « I I I - .Ill I . m^tmm^^ i i ■ ■ i I »^— ^_^i,_^^ 

(a) Iren. Contra hsres. Lib. 3. Cap. 3. §1. * Habemus annumerare 
eos qui ab Apostolis instituti sunt episcopi in ecclesiis, et successoreB 
eorum usque ad nos,*— — § 2. * Sed quoniam valde longum est in hoc 
tali volumine omnium ecclesiarum enamerare successiones; mazimie, 
et antiquissimsB, et omnibus oognitse, a gloriosissimis duobus Apostolic 
Petro et PauUo Romse fundatse et constitutse ecclesiaB, earn quara habet 
ab Apostolis traditionem, et annuntiatamhomicibus fidem, persuccessio. 
nes episcoporum pervenientem usque ad nos indicantes, confiindimus 
omnes eos,* &c. 

(b) § 3. &efitXtm(fams 6vv xat^ otxodofAtiaavitg 6i /<axa^«ot ^aTrooTolot 
Tijv. ixxlijaiav^ Jxvia TijvTijff imaxontig XtirovQyiav ivej^eiQiaav. tovtov tov 
^ivov HavXoq '«v laig TtQag Tt^io-&tov ^€7iiaro?.atg jitsuvijrai^ ^<«^«;^«Tat <)« 
*avxov AviyxXtirog, fitra tovtov 3$ TQiTtotoTtto^ano Tejv *oc7rofTro/.aiv tijv 
^maxofTttjv xlffQovToi Klr/^itig^ 6 S» ttoQOHotg Tovg ftaxaoiovg ' anoaroXovf^ 
it pvi*9t^Xt}Xvg *avtQig, xai 'iTt Uvm)kov to xtjQvy^a t(ov anoaTolmv^ xee« 
Ttiv TtaqaSoaty nQo 6(f-&aifimv ^tj^ipy^ ov jkovo;, cT( yuQ noXkot 'v/reXftjiorTo 
ToT« *ano Twv ^anoaToXwv MiSayftivoi* ,-^Tov Ss KXij^iavra tovtov dtvid»j^9^ 
rat fva^tOTOf , xat tov Eva^iorov AXt^avif^og f i^* vr»s 'tarro.; *terfOt xa^ 
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aiistus succeeded ; and to Evaristusi Alexander ; and then 
the sixth after the Apostles, Sixtus, was constituted bishop; 
aod then Telesphorus, who had a glorious martyrdom, and 
then Hyginus, after whom was Pius, and after him Ani- 
cetus. Then Soter succeeded to Anicetus ; and now El- 
eatherius holds the bishoprick in the twelfth place from the 
Apostles* By this ordination and succession, the tradition 
which the Apostles delivered to the Church, and the 
preaching of the truth reaches even to us.' 

Now here we have a direct proof of the Episcopal sys- 
tem and its Apostolic origin. And it is worthy of remark, 
that there had been twelve bishops over the Church of 
Rome in less than one hundred .years from its commence- 
ment, making an average of only from six to eight years for 
each ; shewing us, — since there was but one martyr among 
them, — ^that the oldest and most venerable men were cho- 
sen. A good rule, assuredly ; and one from which nothing 
but the necessities of the Church can justify a departure. 

The next witness which I shall summon from the primi* 
tive Others, is TertuUian, who was himself only a presbyter 
io the Church of Carthage, and therefore could have no 
wish to magnify the superior powers of the bishop's office. 
He wrote only thirty years later than Irenaeus, viz. A. D. 
200. 

Speaking of the subject of baptism, this witness says, 
(a) * The right of administering this ordinance belongs to the 

*int9ifrolmy xa^Ktrarai SvOrtkq* fttra St rtntrov TaX§aq)oqog og xai 'tv^o^vf 
*9fui(irv^il<fw ^amtra Yy^^^S* ^ttra 77(0$, iie^ov Avixriroi. dta^f^afiitov 
Tw AvtKfffov StarriQog^ wv dmdaxaru T07r« Toy rijs ^%7ii0Monrii ^ano rav 
^OTtoarolav nartx^^ xIiiqov EXiv^tgog, ti? 'avrij ra^f c, xat Tij *avTij Stdax^ 
(ti 'otto rmv *ano(noXwv 'tv rii ^$xxXyjaia fia^dootg^ xai ro rifg aliy^iof 
ni^fia xartjvriixtv *ttg »'•<«?.• 

(a) T«Ttul. de Baptismo, } 17. Ed. Paris. A. D. 1695. p. SdO. * Sv. 
pereit ad concludendam materiolatn, de obaervatione qubque daadi et 
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chief priest, which is the bishop. Next to him, the pres- 
byters and the deacons have the right to admroister it, but 
not without the bishop's authority, in regard to the honor 
of the Church, which being kept inviolate, peace is safe. ' 

Here we see several plain truths, worthy of careful at- 
tention. First, that the bishop is called chief priest, shew- 
ing clearly that in the first century after the Apostles, the 
purest age of the Church, the analogy between the priest- 
hood before the coming of Christ, and the priesthood since 
his coming, was well understood. Secondly, we see that 
not only presbyters, but also deacons baptised in the days 
of Tertullian, jiist as we see in the book of the Acts, that 
the deacbn Philip baptised the Samaritans : an invincible 
proof that these deacons were not such as the deacons of 
the Presbyterian and Congregational systems, but such as 
ours, namely, an order of the Gospel ministry. And third- 
ly, we see the complete subordination of the presbyters and 
deacons to the bishop, in the administration of this sacra- 
ment, since the right of this administration lay with him, and 
they could only exercise it by his authority, conferred on 
them in ordination. Lastly, we see that this subordination 
is connected by Tertullian, (who was himself not of the first 
but the second order,) with the honor and the peace of the 
Church ; plainly intimating, that its violation must be at- 
tended by disorder and confusion. 

Again, Tertullian, writing against the heretics of his day, 
uses the same argument with Irenaeus : (d) ^ That which 
was first delivered,' * saith he, * is from the Lord and 

accipiendi baptismum commonefacere. Dandi quidem habet jus aani' 
mas tacerdos, qui est episcopus : define presbyteri et diaconi, non ta^ 
men line episcopi anctoritate, propter ecclesie honorem, quo salvo, salVa 
pax est.* 

(d) Tertul. ie Preescript. Hieretic. 4 31. 4 33. ib. p. 313- * Ita ex ip- 
■0 ordine manifestatur, id esse Dotninicum et verum, quod sit pHua trad' 

i 
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me : but that is extnmeoas and false which comes in after- 
vaids. This position ^^1 stand firm against those later 
heresies, in which there is no principle of conscience that 
seeks the support of truth. But if they dare to insert 
themselves into the Apostolus age, in order that they may 
appear to have been handed down Ifrom the Apostles, inas* 
much as they subsisted in their time, we may then say : 
Let them show the originals of their Churches : let them 
aniol the list of their bishops, descending by succession 
6om the beginning, and prove that their first bishop had 
bis author and predecessor either among the Apostles, or 
from those Apostolic men, who labored with the Apostles. 
For in this manner, the Apostolic Churches prove their 
aadiority. Thus the Church of the Smymeans declare 
tbat Polycarp was placed there by (the Apostle) John : 
Thus the Church of the RxHuans shew that Clement was 
ordamed by Peter. And all the rest exhibit those, who, 
being established in the episcopate by the Apostles, have 
transmitted the Apostolic seed. Let the heretics advance 
aoy pretension equal to thb.' 

I add one more extract fix)m TertuUian, to prove that in 

■ — - — — ■ — ,.,.,,. — , ... — . 

itom ; id aatem eztraneum et falsiun, quod sit posteriilis immissum^ Ea 
tententia manebit adversus posteriores quasdam hsereses, quibus nulla 
oonstantia de conseientiaconipetit ad defeiid«nd)im libi voritatem. Csb- 
teram, ai qjam aodent interaerere ae istati apostolice, ut ideo videantur ab 
apostoUs traditaB, quia sub apostoUs fuerunt, poieumus dieere; Edant 
ergo origines ecclesiarum suarum : evolvant ordinem episcoporum suo* 
ndn, ita per successioneB ab Initio decarrentem, ut primus ille episco- 
pQS aiiqaem ex apostolif, vel apoetolicis viris, qui tamen cum apostolii 
peraeTeraverint, habuerit auctorem et antecessorem. Hoc enim modo 
eeelesiae apoatoiieae census sues deferunt : sicut Smymaeorum eccle. 
sia Polycarpum ab Joanne conlocatnm refert : sicut Romanoi'um, Cle- 
mentem a Petro ordinatumitidem: perinde utique et caeterae ezhibent 
qooe ab apostoHs in episcop&tnm conatitutos apostolici aemlnis traduces 
liabeant* Confingsnt tale aliquid haeretlei. ' 

31 
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his time the order of the minbtry was referred to the «ii» 
tbority of St. Paul's epistles to Timothy and Titus, just as 
it is by us at the present day. He mentions the subjeet 
incidentally, near the close of his books against the beretig 
Marcion, who rejected a large p<»rtion of the Scriptures in 
order to get rid of their testimony against him. Speaking 
of one of the epistles, which Marcion admitted, TertuUian 
says, (e) * The brevity of this epistle alone, seems td 
have saved it from the knavish hands of Marci(»i. And 
yet I wonder, since he received the epbtle written to ODe 
individua^, why he has rejected the two epistles to Timothy 
and the one to Titus, composed concerning the ecclenat^ 
cal conttitution.^ 

Here we have the most explicit evidence^ and from a 
presbyter too, that the powers of Timothy and Titus were 
not, as our anti-episcopal brethren tell us, temporary y,\inX 
permanent. The successions of bishops are claimed by 
TertuUian as a proof essential to the Apostolic Churches; 
and he expressly declares that these epistles were conopos* 
ed on the very subject of the constitution of the Chuvdi* 
How perfectly conclusive is this primitive testimony, against 
the absurd pretence, that Timothy and Titus were Evan- 
gelists of the Presbyterian order, who received a tempora- 
ry commission from St. Paul, not intended to be an example 
for general use, nor a precedent for future imitation. 

The third witness from the primitive Church which I 
shall set before you, is Cyprian, the celebrated bishop of 
Carthage, whose writings afford so many evidences upon 
the subject, that the chief difficulty is that of selection. Our 

(e) TertuU adv. Marcionein, Lib. 5. § 21* ib. p. 486. * Soli baic epia- 
tolae breTitaa aua profuit^ ut faleariaa manus Marcionia evaderet. Mi* 
roT tamen, quum ad unum bominem literas factaa raceperit, quid ad It- 
motheum duaa, at unam ad Titum de «cele9iastico statu iwmjwaitec, reca. 
■aTerit. ' 
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limits allow, however, ooly of a few passages, which bear 
date, A. D. 250, only fifty years after the time of Tertul- 
Uan, and one hundred and fifty from the death of St. John. 

In one of his epistles, addressed to certam persons, who 
had forfeited their Christian privileges by denying their 
fcitb in time of persecution, he writes thus : 

'(f) ^Our L(»tl, whose precepts we ought to reverence 
and observe, when he was providing for the honor of his 
bishop and the government of his Church, speaks thus in 
die Gh)spel, to Peter : I say unto thee, thou art Peter, and 
OD this rock I will build my Church, and the gates of hell 
shall not prevail against it, and I will give unto thee the 
keys of the kingdom of heaven, and whatsoever thou shalt 
hiad on earth shall be bound in heaven ; and whatsoever 
thou shalt loose on earth, shall be loosed in heaven. From 
thence, through the changes of times and successions, the 
Ofdination of bishops and the government of the Church 
have descended, so that the Church is built upon bishops, 
ind every act of the Church is governed by these presi- 
I dents.' 

We see here, plainly, that Cyprian considered the bish- 

I ops as the successors of the Apostles, and that the govern* 

meat of the Church was provided for in thisfoon, by Christ 

himself. 

I In another of bis epistles, addressed to one Pupianus, 

I (f ) Cn^rianuB Lapsii. Ed. Parii. Rigalt. p. 49. Ep. 97. * Dominns 
kMer, cajus praecepta metuere et obseryare debemua, epiicopi hono 
nm, et ecclesiaB sus rationem disponens, in Evangelio loquitur, et dicit 
Petro : Ego tibi dico, quia tu es Petrui, et super iitam petram ndificabo 
ecelesiam meam, et portae inferorum non vineent earn, ettibi dabo clavea 
ligni eoBlomm, et que ligaveria super terram, erunf ligata et in ooelis, 
tt queeumque folveris super terram erunt soluta et in eoelis. Inde per 
tomporam et ■uceessiomtm vices, episcopontm ordinatio, et eeclesiaa 
ntio dacurrit, ut ecclesia super episcopos eonstituatur : et omaii actiM 
tielaaiae p^rfosdem pnepoyitos fubernetar.* 
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who bad undertaken to rebuke bim in tbe nmmi^ of « 
judge, and that too, altogetber on tbe autbority of 3Q0ie 
fake and idle rumors, Cyprian mes this language; (g) 
^Tbe Cburch is a people joined to their priest, and a 
Qixk adhering to their shepherd. Whence you ought to 
know that the bjshop is in tbe Church, and the Church in 
tlte bishop ; and if there be any who is not with tbe bisbop; 
he is not in the Church : and, therefore, they flatter them* 
selves in vain, who, not having peace with the priests of 
God, break loose and believe that they can communicate 
with others privily, when the Church, which is universal? 
is one, and is not rent nor divided, but is every where con- 
nected and fastened by the cement of the priesthood ad- 
hering to each other.' 'Wherefore, brother, if you have 
any thought of the Majesty of God, who ordains bis priest- 
hood; if you regard Christ, who, by his will, and pow^, 
and presence, governs both the presidents of tbe Church, 
and the Church with her presidents ; if you consider tbe 
innocency of the priests, not with human hatred, but ac- 
cording to the divine judgment ; if you can feel a proper 
degree of penitence for your rashness, and pride, and inso- 
lence ; if you can make satisfaction fully to God and his 

(g) Cyprian. £p. Florentio cui et Pupitmo. ib, £p. 69. p. 136. *— — 
* illi sunt ecclesia plebs sacerdoti adanata, et pastori suo grez adbaereof. 
Unde scire -debes episcopum in ecclesia esse, et ecclesiam in episcopo; 
et si qui cum episcopo non sit, in ecclesia non esse } et frustra sibi blan- 
diri eo8, qui pacem cam sacerdotibus Dei non habentes obr«pvnt, et 
latenter apud quosdam commnnicare sa creduot; quando ecclesia qott 
Catholica ima est, sciasa non sit, neque divisa, sed sit utique connexa, el 
cohaerentium sibi inTicem aacerdotum glutino copulata. Quamobrem 
Irater, ai majeautem Dei« qui aacardotea ordinat, cogitaveria: ai Cbria* 
turn, qui a(bitrio, etnutu, %c praasentia auaetpraepositos ipaoa, at ecclt- 
aiam cu«i pcaepositia gubenia^, aliquando respexeris ; ai de izuiocentia 
iacerdi9tum non buwano odio* ^ed dvr\no judicio credideris ; ai tameuta* 
lia »t auperbi^e ^tqnt inaoUntiaa tuae agare vel aiaro poenitentiaiaca^ 
pern I ai Deo at Chriato ^qm^ ^iiibua fanrio, «t quibua puro ittque ^ 
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Christ, whom I serire, and to whcnn I offer sacrifices with 
pure and unstained lips, whether in persecution or in peace, 
continually, let us have a fit cause for holding communion 
with 70U again/ &c. 

These extracts shew conclusively, that in the time of 
Cyprian there was no such thing as a Church without a 
bishop, so that it is laid down by him as an impossibility 
to be in the Church of Christ, and yet not in communion 
with the bishops. We see here also, the very common use 
which this primitive martyr makes of the words priest and 
priesthood, according to the analogy presented to your no** 
fee before. But yet 1 shall shew you how very different 
was the idea" of Cyprian from that of our Roman brethren, 
masmuch as he held himself entirely independent of all oth^ 
er bishops, united mdeed, and communing with them on 
terms of perfect equality, and desirous to determine diffi- 
cult questions by a common council of bishops, but yet not 
subject to any. 

Thus, in his Treatise on the unity of the Church, he 
lays down this proposition, (h) ' The Episcopal office is 
one, of which office a part is held by each bishop, with an 
interest in the whole. ' And again, in his epistle to Ste* 
pben the bishop of Rome, with whom' he differed on the 
subject of heretical baptism, he says, after stating his sen- 
tbnents freely ; (i) ^In this thing, nevertheless, we wish 

utacolato ore saorificia et in persecutione pariter et in pace indesinenter 
oSero, plenissime satisfeceris, communicationis tuae poterimps habere 
lationem,' &c. 

(h) Cyp. de Unitate Eeclesiae. ib. 208. * Episeopatus unue est, cujos 
% aingiiliB in solidum pars tenetur. ' 

(i) Cyp. ep. ad Stephanum Papain, ib. ep. 71* p« 143, * Qua in re 
MC iKMl 'vim cuiqaam facimusaut legem daiaoe ; cam habeat in eeclesiae 
tdnmnfltntioae yoluntatie Boae arbitriom liberam nnusqiiimive praeport. 
IM, rattoiMiB «etiie eni Domino redditum. ' 
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not to force any one, nor to prescribe laws to others : since 
every president (sc. bishop) has his own freedom of will in 
the government of the Church, being accountable for the i 
correctness of his course to the Lord. ' So plain is it, that in • 
these primitive days there was no supremacy of atUhority \ 
granted to the Church of Rome, but only that superior re- [ 
spect which was willingly rendered to the Church establish- ( 
ed in the capital city of the world. i 

But some of our Presbyterian brethren and others would 
persuade us, that these bishops of Rome and of Carthage i 
\^'ere nothing but presbyters, preaching to one single con- i 
gregation, with a company of lay elders and lay deacons i 
under them, according to their modem platform. It may ; 
be as well, therefore, to state in this part of our subject, j 
what Cornelius, the cotemporary of Cyprian, and bishop of ) 
Home before Stephen, relates in his third epistle to Fabian ; 
the bishop of Antioch, of the magnitude of the Church of j 
Rome in his time, which nevertheless, was counted but one : 
Church, because it had but one bishop. , i 

Speaking in reference to Novatian, who had procured ^ 
himself to be privately and surreptitiously ordained a bbh- | 
op, in the hope of creating a schism in the Church, Corael** | 
ius says, (k) < Was this vindicator of the Gospel ignoiani i 
that there ought to be but one bishop in a Catholie Church, , 
(meaning the Church of Rome) in which it was not un* | 
known to him, (for how could it be hid ?) that there were 
forty six presbyters, seven deacons, seven subdeacons, two 

This epistle of Cornelius is preserved in Eusebius, book 6. ch. 43. of 
his Ecclesiastical history. I quott it h<^weTei, from the first VoL d 
Mansi's Councils, p. 821. 

. [k] 'O MixriTtis 6w. rov ivay)^ii«ov iv» f^TrtOTorro iva hiuntonw Im* 
^9tvai *tif jeo^o^txt] ^txxXiiau^; 'cv '^i} 6vx ^voti (7ri»; ya$ ;) nqwspvtw^^ 
*f4i'ai Ti0oa^axo>Ta'^f^,^ia«oyov$ '^iTrra, ^ vnodiaxovovi ' %Tt%at wtolw9¥n 
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and forty acolyths, and exorcists readers and doorkeepers 
% two, and widows with those who are unable to go 
abroad, more than fifteen hundred. To all of whom the 
grace and goodness of the Lord supplies food. Neverthe- 
less neither this so great and so necessary a multitude i» 
the Church, so large a number, rich and abounding in the 
wealth of divine Providence, together with such an im- 
iD6Dse and innumerable peopIe-^1 did not suffice to deter 
Urn (sc. Novatian) from his desperate audacity, nor bring 
ium back to the Church.' 

Aa account like this demonstrates the absurdity and folly 
of those who strive to make it appear that the bishops of 
the primitive Church were the mere pastors of single con- 
gregations, and that amongst their brethren they held no 
higher station than moderator of a presbytery. For here we 
find that in each important city there was one ruler, elected 
to the government which they derived irom the Apostles ; 
and over all the Christians of this city, with the adjacent 
country round, this one man was the official overseer, hav- 
bg under him as many presbyters, and deacons, and inferior 
assistants, as the wants of his diocese required. Thus 
Corneliiis, the bishop of Rome, Only one hundred and fifty 
years firom the death of St John, tells us of his plergy 
amounting to a very large number ; and yet they were not 
more than must evidently have been necessary to supply 
80 many congregations, in which the widows and the sick, 
alone, amounted to fifteen hundred, and the assistants in 

the inferior departments, along with the door keepers, 

— ^ ' 

wmijxorra, X^Qo^S ovv d-Xi^o^t^ovq 'vTiaq rag jftAiaj nerraxoatag, ^ovg- 
vmtag ^ rovSiOTtorov x^^9 *^^ tfiXav-^qtjmia BtarQa^tt, 'ov ^ov8» leoaovro' 
irZi^Of Mti 'otnug 'ocyayxacov' 'fv T>i ^taixXiioici 6ta rifg tov &iov Tr^ovota^ 
fflofMFios Tf xai TiXri&Vfov oQi&fiog firra ^fy^rrov kqci avoQi^fiffTov Aaov^ 
i^o n}$ TQionmig a7roYva6*iof ts xat a2ra/o^ivci»( tvtjQtypt ti xou ocyixa-^ 
2«MtT0 'lis rrpf ixxXtfiiav, 
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amounted to fifty two. The simple fact was this. The 
bishop of each diocese had bis own Church, called the 
Cathedral, from the Greek word which signifies a chair, be* 
cause his chair was placed there. This was a large and 
every way superior edifice, according to the circumstances 
of the Church in that diocese ; and to it all that could, re- 
sorted, especially on the more solemn days of the public 
service. Besides the cathedral, however, there were chap- 
els or churches erected, wherever it was desirable for the 
•accommodation of the people, and in these the presbyters 
and deacons ofiliciated, according to the bishop's appoint- 
ment, he being the governor over all. In the eighth book 
and first chapter of the ecclesiastical history of Eusebius, 
we have a description of the general state of the Church 
about the same period, just before the breaking out of the 
persecution under the emperor Dioclesian, towards the lat« 
ter end of the third century, which I shall quote for the 
sake of illustration. (1) ' To give a satisfactory account of 
the extent, and the nature of that gloiy and liberty,' saith 
the historian, ' with which the doctrine of piety towards the 
Supreme God, as announced to the world through Christ, 
was honored by all, both Greeks and Barbarians, before 
the persecution in our day ; this, we say, were an underta^ 
king beyond our power. Asa proof, we might refer to 
the clemeney of the emperors towards our brethren, to 
whom they even entrusted the government of provinces, 
exonerating them from all anxiety as it regarded sacrificing, 
on account of that singular good will which they entertain- 
ed toward the doctrine. Why should we speak of those in 
the imperial palaces, and the sovereigns themselves, who 
granted their domestics the liberty of declaring themselves 
freely, in word and deed, on religion, and I would say al« 

(1) See Bev« Mr. Cruee*a tranelation, p. 317. 
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ipoit the libeity. of boaalH^of tbefar fieedom in didfiraeliee 
oi. the &itb. These^ indeed, tbey emiaeDtljr valued^ and 
coosideied tbem aa imre acoepiable than their associates 
b the inifierial service / ■ ■ 

^ The same priyiJeges, ^ cootiiiaes Eusebius, ^ one could 
observe ccaaferred od the mfera tn every Churchy who were 
courted and honored with the greatest subserviency by all 
the rulers and governors. Who could describe those vast 
colleetions of men that flocked to the religicm of Christ, 
and those multiudes crowding in from every city, and the 
illttstrious concourse in the houses of worship ? On whose 
account, not content with the ancient buildings, they erect- 
ed spacious, churches from the foundation in all the cities. 
These, advancing in the lapse of time, and daily increasing 
iapngnitude and improvement, were not restrained by any 
odium or hostility. Nor was any malignant dem<Mi able to 
iofiuuate, nor human machiDations prevent them, as long as 
Ihe providential . hand of God superintended and guarded 
Us people as the worthy olyects of his care. But when, 
by reason of excessive liberty, we sunk into negligence 
aodsbth, one envying and reviling another m di&rent ways 
-^prelates inveighing against prelates, and people against 
people ;— ^tben the divine judgment, while the multitudes 
were yet crowding into the Church, with gentle and mild 
viataUons, began to afflict its episcopacy. ' 

The historian proceeds to relate, tixsx the first judgments 
of God were without effect — that contentions for power 
ind place continued, and at length the sword of persecu- 
6oa was araised against them. He describes the commence- 
ifient of the change in the following words : 

^ It was the nineteenth year of the reign of Diodesian, 
laiih he, f and the month of Mairch, in which the festival of 
QQr Saviour's passion was at baid, when the imperial edicts 



were erery wbrnre publiriied> to tear down the churches to 
the foundation, and to destroy the sacred Scriptures by fire, 
commanding also, that those who were in honorable stadona 
should be degraded, and those who were freedmen should 
be deprived of their liberty if they persevered in their ad- 
herence to Christianity. It was not bng, ' continues the 
hbtorian, ^ before other edicts were also issued, in which it 
was ordered that all the prelates in every place, should first 
be committed to prison, and then, by every artifice, cod- 
strained to offer sacrifice unto the Gods. ' 

The historian proceeds to detail the cruel su&rings of the 
martyrs in this and the following persecutions, and then, 
after the empire had passed into the hands of ConstantiDe^ 
and every degree of fiivor was shewn to the Christians, be 
relates in the tenth book, (ii. ch.) the restoration of the 
Churches. ^ To us, ' said he, ^ whose hopes are suspended 
on the Christ of God, there was an incessant joy, seeing 
every place, which but a short time before had been deso- 
lated by the impieties of the tyrants, reviving again, tem- 
ples again rising fix)m the soil to a lofty height, and receiv- 
ing a splendor far exceeding those that had been formerly 
destroyed, — and epistles of the emperor were issued, ad- 
dressed to the bishops, with honors and superadded dona* 
tions. ' 

In his next chapter, Eusebius speaks of the consecratioD 
of the new churches, the convention of the bishops, and the 
general harmony of the whole Church, and immediately 
afterwards he presents us with an oration of his own, deliv- 
ered in the new * Temple of Tyre, by far the most nobfe 
in Phoenicia, ' and addressed to the bishop of Tyre in the 
presence of many other prelates. In this oration, the prin- 
ciple of analogy with the Mosaic priesthood, by which the 
bishop b likened to the High IMest, and the Cathedral 
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Church to tbe Teiii[de of J«nistlem, is siKmgtjr icoc^used. 
A few seDtences from it, bowevet, must suffice. 

' Friends, and priest of God, and ye who are clad in the 
acndgoWn, adorned with the celestial crown of glory, the. 
io9[nred uncUoo ami the sacerdotal garment of the Holy 
^iril, and thou, O excellent omameDt of this new andbo- 
[j temple of (jod, endowed by him with the msdom of 
ige, and yet who hast exhibited the precious words and 
deeds of youthfiil and vigorons virtue, to whom God him- 
tdl, who comprehends the universe, has granted the distio- 
gnished privilege of rebuilding and renewing it to Christ, 
his first begotten and only begotten Word, and to bis holy 
ud divine spouse, whether one might call thee a new Be- 
nleel, the architect of a divine tabernacle, or a Soleanon, 
tbe king of a new and better Jerusalem, or a new Zemib- 
liibel, superadding a glory to the teipple of God, much 
greater than tbe former. ' 

The orator goes on, applying tbe Old Testament tbrough- 
Mi and considering the external temi^ean emblem of the 
limg temple t^ believers, built upon Christ as the found- 
ttiob, 'This therefore,' stutb he, 'the living temple of 
tbe living God, formed of yourselves, this is the greatest 
ladtmly divine saactuary, whose inmost shrines, though in- 
nuble to tbe multitude, are really holy, a holy of holies. 
fRn, when he has viewed it within, would venture to de- 
etue it ? But who could ever penetrate its sacred enclo- 
tues, save only the great High Priest of all, who alone Has 
^ right and tho power to search out tbe mysteries of ev- 
a; human and rational soul. ' Here we see how justly 
Htd strongly Eusebius guards the peculiar and incommuni- 
cable High Priesthood (^ the great Redeemer. But he 
(nceeds to speak of the bishop of Tyre immediately after- 
■ndt, as bung under Christ, a chief ruler, in these words. 
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^ Next to himy {9C. Cbmt) boweyer, the secood phun^ im^ 
mediately devolves on one alcHie of bis equals, the presiding 
prelate and leader of this host, who has been honored by 
the- first and great High Priest himself, with the secraul 
rank in his sanctuary ' — * a new Aaron or another Mekhise- 
dek assimilated to the Son of God, continubg and always 
preserved by him in accordance with the commcm prayers 
and wishes of you all. ' It requires but small reflection to 
be convinced, that Eusebius was not addressing himself to 
an officer in the Church of Christ who bore no higher rank 
in his esteem than a Presbyterian moderator. 

Thus far, then, my brethren, you perceive the entire ac- 
cordance of the Old Testament, the Gospel, and the Epis** 
ties, with the testimony of the primitive Church, in fsLVOT of 
our system. And I turn next to a few admissions of some 
celebrated men, wl^ belcHiged to other branches of the Ref- 
ormation, confirmatory of the same doctrine* 

I begin with Calvin, who honestly praises although he 
did not follow the primitive Church. In his great work, 
the Institute of the Christian Religion, he uses these words : 

(a) ^ It will be useful, ' says be, ' in these things, ' (that 
is, in the ordering of Church government) ^ to recognize 
the form of the ancient Church, which will represent the 
image of the divine institution, as if to our very sight. For 
although the bishops of these times put forth many canons 
in which they seem to express more than is expressed in 
the Holy Scriptures, nevertheless they composed their whole 
system with such caution, according to the only rule of the 

(a) Calvin. Instit. Christ. Religion. Ed. Genev. A. D. 1590. lib. 4. 
Cap^ § 1. p. 218.. * Utile erit in its rebus Teteris Ecclesiae formam ra» 
oognoscere, quae nobis divinae institutionis imaginem quandam oculif 
repraesentabit. Tametsi enim muUos Canones edidenint illorum tern* 
porum Episcopi, quibus plus viderentur exprimere qnkm sacric literii 
ezpressum esset , ea tamen cauttone totamiuam cBConomiaxn compoiai 
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Word of God, thfit you may easily see that hardly any 
thing in this respect existed among them contrary to it. '•— 
'Thus, as we have said that a three*fold ministry is com- 
mended to us in Scripture, in like manner whatever the an-« 
cient Church had of the ministry, it distinguished into three 
orders : for of the order of presbyters, part were appointed 
pastors and teachers, the other part presided over the reg- 
ulation and correction of conduct. To the deacons was 
committed the care of the poor and the dispensing of alms. ' 
' Therefore, Jerome, where he speaks of five orders in the 
Church, enumerates bishops, presbyters, deacons, the be- 
lievers, and the catechumens.' 

' Those, to whom the office of teaching was enjoined,' 
continues Calvin, ^ were all called presbyters. They elect- 
ed (me out of their number in each city, to whom they 
gave specially the title of bishop, lest from equality, as 
usually happens, dissensions might arise. The bishop, 
however, was not so superior in honor and dignity, as to 
have any domination amongst his colleagues : but the same 
duties which the consul had in the senate, that he might 

eniDt ad unicam illam verbi Dei normam, at facile videas nihil fer^ hac 
pirte habuisse a verbo Dei alienum.' — * Quemadmodum tradidimus tri- 
pliccs ixiinistros nobis commendari in Scriptura, ita quicquid ministrorum 
baboit vetus Ecclesia, in tres ordines distinzit. Nam ex ordine Presby- 
terorum parti m eligebantur Pastores ac Doctores : reliqua pars censure 
monun et correctionibus praeerat. Diaconis commissa erat cura paupe- 
mm et eleemosynarum dispensatio.* — ' Itaque Hieronymus, ubi quinque 
1 proposuit ordines, enumerat Episcopos, Presbyteros, Diaconos, fideles, 
Catechumenos.' 

lb. 4 3. * Quibus ergo docendi mmius injunctum erat, eos omnes nomi. 
'iiabant Presbyteros. Illi ez suo numero in singulis civitatibus unum ell- 
f ebant, cui specialiter dabant titnlum Episcopi : ne ex squalitate, ut fieri 

Iiolet, dissidia nascerentur. Neque tamen sic honore et dignitate superior 
tut Episcopus ut dominium in coUegas haberet : sed quas partes habet 
CmsoI in Senatu, ut referat de negotiis, sententias roget, consulendo, 
aoaendov hortando, aliii prseat, aothoritate sua totam actionem regat, et 
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propose the subjects of business, and collect opinions, that he 
might have the precedency before others in consulting, ad* 
monishing, and exhorting, that he might rul^ their whole 
movement by his authority, and execute whatever was 
decreed by their common counsel ; this oiBce the bishop 
sustained in the assembly of presbyters.' — ' And Jerome 
teaches that this was an ancient institutbn ; for he says 
that at Alexandria, iJrom Mark the Evangelist even to Her- 
aclas and Dionysius, the presbyters bad always placed one 
elected from themselves in a higher grade, whom they 
named bishop.' — ' To every city, a certain region of the 
neighboring country was united which received its pres- 
byters from it, and was attached to the body of the Church 
therein.' — * But if the field which was under his episcopate 
was larger than could everywhere enjoy the ministrations 
of the bishop, presbyters were appointed in certain places 
through that field, who in the lesser matters might officiate 
as his substitutes. These they called country bishops, be- 
cause they represented the bishop in that province, (b) 
^ But so far as it appertained to the office of which we are 
now speaking,' continues Calvin, ^ the dispensation of the 

quod decretum communi consilio fuerit exequatur : id muneris sustinebat 
Episcopus in Presbyterorum coatu,*-^* Alibi tamen doeet' (HieronymuB) 

* qu^ fuerit antiqaum institutum ; dicit enim Alezandrise, a Marco Evan- 
geli9ta usque ad Heraclam, et Dionysium, PresbyteroB semper unuin ex se 
electum in excelsiore gradu coUocasse, quern Episcopum nominabant.*— 

* Unicuique civitati erat attributa eerta regio, quse Presbyteros inde sume- 
ret, et velut corpori Ecclesiae ilUus accenseretur.' — * Qu6d si amplior 
erat ager qui sab ejus episcopatu erat qukm ut sufficere omnibus Episco- 
pi muniis ubique posset, per ipsum agnim designabantur certis locit 
Presbyteri, qui in minoribus negotiis ejus vices obirent. Eos vocaban 
Chorepiscopos, qu6d per ipsam provinciam Episcopum representabant.t 

(b) ib. 4 3. ' Sed quantum ad officium attinet de quo nunc agimuti 
tarn Episcopum qukm Presbyteros verbi et sacramentorum dispeosmtioDi 
incumbere oportuit.* 
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word and of tbe sacraments' was equally incuitibent on the 
presbyters and on the bishop.' 

With regard to tbe rite of ordination in the primitive 
Ghurch, Calvin states as follows : (c) * The rite,' says he, 
' was the imposition of bands, for I read of no other cere- 
mony used besides this : unless that the bishops wore a 
habit somewhat adorned in the stated assembly, by which 
tbey might be distinguished from the other presbyters. 
They ordained the presbyters and the deacons, also, by 
tbe imposition of hands alone : but each bishop ordained 
iris own presbyters with the cdlege of presbyters. And 
ilthough tbey all did the same thing, nevertheless, inas- 
much as the bishop presided, and the transaction took 
phee^ as it were, under his auspices ; therefore, it was call- 
ed bis ordination. Whence the ancient writers often men- 
tion this, that the presbyter differed from the bishop in 
nothing, qnless in his not possessing the power of ordain- 
bg.' 

Now let us pause here, a nnoment, and mark the dififer- 
ence between the sentiments of the celebrated John Calvin, 
the fiither of the Presbjrterian branch of the reformation, 
ind the assertions of those who have succeeded him. He 
praises the primitive Church ; he admits the three-fold or- 
der of tbe ministry ; he adopts the assertion of Jerome, 
that from the time of the Evangelist Mark, bishops were 

(c) ib. § 15. * Caeteri!lin ritus €rat manuum impositio. Nihil enim 
pneterea ceremoniaram adhibitum lego : nisi qu(^d aliquem omatum in 
tolenni eoBta habebant Episcopi, quo a reliquis presbyteris dittingneren. 
t«r. Presbyteros quoque tt diacooos aola manuum iropositione orduii:« 
but: sed saos presbyteroa quisque Epiacopua cam preabyterorum coU 
legio ordinabat. Quanquam autem idem agebant omnes : quia tamen 
praeibat Episcopus, et quasi ejus auspiciis res gerebatur, ideo ipsius di. 
ctbfttur ordinado. ^nde yeteres hoc sspe babent, non differre alia re ab 
£piicopo pretbyterom niei quia ordinandi poiestatem son babett.* 
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elected from the presbyters of Alexandria to preside over 
that Church, and that the same regulation became univer^ 
sal. With all his disposition to lower the order of bishops, 
he grants them as much superiority as the Consul in the 
Roman republic : and that, by the way, is a little more, than 
our bishops, at the present day, are disposed to claim. 
He jfurther declares, that the appointment of bishops was 
for the purpose of preventing dissensions and preserving 
peace : he states the usual size of each diocese with perfect 
correctness, to have been some principal city with a portion 
of the country round, and that some of the bishops were 
obliged to have assistants in the distant parts, because their 
dioceses were larger than they could superintend in person; 
he allows that the ancient and primitive Church attributed 
to bishops the sole power of ordination, and that they were 
distbguished by their habit in the public assemblies, al- 
though the presbyters were preachers and administrators of 
the sacraments as well as they. 

In every one of these positions, Calvin is contradicted 
by his followers. They would persuade us that the primi- 
tive bishops were only the pastors of a single congregation ; 
that the elders under their authority were only laymen and 
were not allowed to preach at all : that the bishops had no 
precedency nor power whatever, over other ministers of the 
word, except what might be implied from the position 
which some of them might occupy, as moderator in the as- 
sembly; that the power of ordination was exercised by 
every presbyter alike, and that all beyond these bounda- 
ries was the result of usurpation. Wonderful discrepancy 
between the father of the Presbyterian femily and his 
sons ! To what shall we attribute it ? Had Calvin less 
learning in the primitive writers than his successors ? Nay, 
he had incomparably more. In his day, the study of the 
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aocieat author was indispensable to every theologian. 
Since then, it has become a^ mark of the progress of im- 
provement to despise and neglect them; and the conse- 
quence has been a miserable decline in the solid attain- 
ments of the mbistry of God. 

Had Calvin less honesty than his successors? That 
is a question which I should be sorry to answer formally? 
inasmuch as it accords much better with my own feelings 
to impute the sad misstatements of the Presbyterian writers 
since bis day, to ignorance rather than to design. Certain 
it is that Calvin had every inducement imaginable to twist 
the testimony of antiquity into a form that should suit his 
own necessities. He had no bishops oa his side, and felt 
constrained to dispense with them. But he was a man of 
real learning, drawn from the fountain head, and not picked 
up to suit his purpose from the extracts of others. And, 
therefore, although his statements are colored by his pecu- 
liar views, yet he could not avoid, in the main, admitting 
enough to demonstrate the identity of the primitive Church 
with the Episcopal system. 

Thirdly, it might be asked, whether Calvin had not, 
perhaps, less talent and genius than his successors ? But 
bis well established fame — acknowledged, in that age, by 
all Europe, and assuredly not equalled by any that have 
followed him in the space of three hundred years — proves 
that nothing can be deducted from his testimony on this 
ground of comparison. It remains, then, that we have a 
right to claim the very founder and parent of the great 
Presbyterian branch of the reformation, as a witness on our 
side. Not indeed a witness to the whole truth, but a wit«- 
ness to so much as carries our doctrine back to the time 
of Mark, the Evangelist, and completely sweeps away the 
absurd. fancies of his own subsequent course: a course, 

83* 
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nevertheless, in which it is sufficiently evident that he nev- 
er would have travelled, had a nearer approximation to the 
primitive government of the Church, been in his power. 

From the testimony of Calvin, I proceed to a brief, but 
interesting declaration of Philip Melanctlion, the ^eat or- 
nament and boast of the Lutheran branch of the reforma- 
mation ; who, for learning, genius, and piety, was acknowl- 
edged to be a luminary of the age. I quote from his im- 
mortal work, the Defence of the Augsburgh Confession. 

Arguing against the extravagant claims of power made 
by the Roman bishops in his day, Melancthon says : 

(d) 'We have stated in our confession the power that 
the Gospel gives to bishops. Those that now are bishops, 
do not discharge their office according to the Gospel. Let 
them be truly bishops according to the canonical polity, 
and this we do not censure : but we speak of the bishop 
according to the Gospel, and what meets our approbation 
is the ancient* partition of power, into the power of order 
and the power of jurisdiction. Therefore the bishop has 
the power of order ; that is, the ministry of the word and of 
the sacraments : he has also the power of jurisdiction, that 
is, the authority to excommunicate those obnoxious by rea- 
son of public crimes, and again to absolve them, if, being 
converted, they seek absolution. But bishops have not a 

(d) Luther, op. Tom. 4. ed. Jen. A. D. 1558. p. 268—9. 

Apologia Confcssionis Fidei, Tit. De Potestate Ecclesiae. 

* Caeterum quam potestatem tribuat Evangelium Epiucopis, dizimus 
in confessione. Qui nunc sunt Episcopi, non faciunt Episcoporum of. 
ficia juxta Evangelium. Sed sint sane Episcopi juxla politiam Canoni- 
cam, quam non reprehendimus. Verum nos de Episcopo loquimur, jux- 
ta Evangelium. Et placet nobis vetos partitio potestatis in potestatem 
ordinis et pqtestatem jiirisdictionis. Habet igitur Episcopus potestatem 
ordinisi hoc est ministerium Verbi et Sacramentorum, habet et potesta- 
tem jurisdictionis, hoc est authoritatem excommunicandi obnozios pub- 
iicis crimkiibus, et rursus abtolvendi eos, si conversi petant absolutio- 
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tyrannical power, that is, a power without any certain law ; 
nor have they a royal power, that is, a power above the 
law ; but they have a certain mandate, a sure word of (rod^ 
which they ought to teach, and according to which they 
ought to exercise their jurisdiction.' — * Nor ought bishops 
to establish traditions nor to interpret traditions contrary to 
the Gospel.' You recollect of course, my brethren, that 
the bishops to Whom this writer alludes, were the bishops 
of the Church of Rome. At this lime, there were no 
others in Europe. 

(e) * But these bishops,' says Melancthon, in another 
part of the same work, ^ force our ministers to renounce 
and condemn our doctrine ; or they kill them, innocent and 
unhappy as they are, with new and unheard-of cruelty.' 
These are the causes, which prevent our priests from ac- 
knowledging these bishops. This cruelty of the bishops 
is the cause, wherefore that canonical polity is dissolved 
which we desire with all our power to preserve.' — ^And a 
little after, he records this strong and afiecting acknow- 
ledgment, (f ) ' Here, again,' saith he, * we wish to tes- 
tify, that we would willingly preserve the ecclesiastical and 
canonical polity, if only the bishops would cease to rage 

nem. Neque vero habent potestatem tyrannicam, hoc est, sine certalege, 
neqae regiam, hoc est, supra legem, sed habent certum mandatum, cer- 
tmn verbum Dei, quod docere, jnxta quod exercere suam jurisdictionem 
debent.' — *Nec debent Episcopi traditiones contra Evangelium condere, 
ut traditiones suas contra Evangelium interpretari.* 

(e) Articulum 14. ib. p. 244. *Sed Episcopi Sacerdotes nostros aut 
cogunt hoc doctrinae genus, quod confessi sumus, abjicere ac damnar», 
aat nova et inaudita crudelitate miseros et innocentes occidunt. Hae 
ctasae impediunt, quo minus agnoscant hos Episcopos, nostri Sacerdo- 
tea. Ita-saevitia Episcoporum in causa est, quare alicubi dissolvitur ilia 
cttonica politia, quam nos magnopere cupiebamus conservare.* 
(f ) ib. * Porro hie iterum volumus^^testatum, hob libenter conserratnro* 
c«M Eccldsiasticam et Canonicam politiam. Si modo Episcopi dett* 
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against our Churches. This our will shall excuse us, be- 
fore God and before all nations to all posterity, lest the] 
should impute it to us that the authority of the bishops i 
undermined, wheQ men shall hear and read, that we depre 
cated the unjust cruelty of our bishops, and could olKaui 
no equity at their hands.' 

Nothing can be more decisive than these extracts U 
prove, that the Lutheran branch of the Reformation woulc 
gladly have retained the primitive form of Church govern- 
ment which we enjoy, had it been possible to effect it. 
Neither Calvin nor Luther had any choice on the subject. 
They were compelled by necessity. ^ 

As a still farther demonstration of this position, my breth* 
ren, I shall ask your attention to one more witness amongK 
the modems, the justly celebrated John Le Clerc, who was 
himself a minister of the Dutch Church, which is modelled 
after the discipline of Calvin. And in the sentiments o| 
this distinguished man, you will have included the concur* 
rent sentiments of the great Hugo Grotius, both the mosl 
famous scholars of the seventeenth century, when the re- 
formation in its various branches had acquired considerabi< 
strength, and each system had manifested somewhat of its 
proper fruit, (g) ^ It is asked,* says Le Clerc, * amonj 
Christians, which form of Church government is from tbi 
Apostles, for that seems to be preferred before others wbicli 

nant in nostras Ecclesias saevire. Haec nostra voluntas et coram Veo, 
et apud omnes gentes, ad omnem posteritatem excusabit nos, ds nobii 
imputari possit, quod Episcoporum autoritas labefactatur, ubi legerini 
atque audierint homines, nos injustam saevitiam Episcoporum deprt 
cames, nihil aequi impetrare potuisse.* 

(g) Jo.Cler. de Eligend. inter dissent. Christ. Sent. ^ 11. Append. a<i 
lib. Hug. Grot, de Veritat. Relig. Christ. Ed. Boston, A. D. 1809. p. 3® 
* Qnsritur vero, apud Christianos, quae regiminis forma ab apostolis siti 
Tidetur enim ceteris prsferenda, que ab initio fait constituta, acproindi 
•X dttabtts Eoclesiia, in quibiu alioquin eque pure ac caste EvaQg^l^^ 
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iras constitfited at the beginning, and of two Churches, in 
which otherwise the Gospel is taught with truth and purity, 
that Church is to be chosen in which the Apostolic form of 
government exists ; although the government without the 
thing — ^tbat is, government without the Gospel — is but the 
empty image of the Church.' 

*But now there^are two forms of Church government, 
of which the one is that where the Church acts under a 
single bishop, who alone has the right of ordaining presby- 
ters, and the other inferior orders of evangelical ministers : 
and the other where the Church is governed by equal 
presbyters, to whom are joined from the people certain men 
of some prudence and irreproachable conduct. Those who 
have read without prejudice the remains of the most ancient 
Christian writers, know well that the first form of disci- 
pline, which is called Episcopal, such as we see in the 
iottthem part of Great Britain, was everywhere establish- 
ed in the very next age after the apostles ; from whence it 
is reasonable to conclude that it was of apostolic constitu- 
tion. But the other which they call Presbyterian, was in- 
stituted in many parts of France, Switiserland, Germany and 
■ I ■ II. .1. ,. .1 . 1 1 - I . ■ f I . I ■ „ _ 

^eeretur, ea anteponenda, in qua esBet Apostolica regiminis forma; 
qoioivis regimen sine re, hoc est, sine E^vangelio, sit inane Ecclesis si. 
tsilacrum.* 

*Du{B autem nunc sunt Regiminis formsB, qoarum una est, qua sub 
imo Episcopo, qui solus jus habet ordinandi Presbyteros, vel inferiorie 
ordinis ministros Evangelicos, Ecclesia agitat : altera vero, cum ab ae* 
qoalibus Presbyieris, quibus adjungantur ex plebe yiri aliquot prudentes 
et ptohia moribus, Ecclesia regitur# Qui sine preejudicio legerunt 
qood superest Scriptorum Christianorum antiquissimorum, sJEitis norunt 
priorem disciplines formam, qua Episcopalis vocatur, qualis est in Mag. 
nc Brittannis parte m$ridiana, ubique, proximo post Apostclos saeculo, 
obtinuisse : unde esse institutionis Apostolics colligere licet. Alteram 
T«ro, quam Presbyteranam vocant, instituerunt multis in locis Galliie, 
HelTetis, Germanise, et Betgii, qui saeculo xvi* ab Ecclesia Romftoa 
Mcsisionnmr fecerunt,' 
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Holland, by those who in the sixteenth century seceded 
from the Church of Rome. ' 

' Those who have read attentively the histories of that 
age, ' continues the writer, ' know perfectly well that this 
latter form of Church government was introduced only be* 
cause the bishops refused to grant any reformation in those 
points of Christian doctrine and manne^ which were com- 
plained of as being corruptions. For otherwise, if the bish- 
ops of that day had been willing to do every where, that 
which was shortly afterwards done in England, that same 
Church government would have obtained at this day among 
all who seceded from the Church of Rome, and thus innu- 
merable calamities which have happened fiom the confix 
sions and convulsions of ecclesiastical afiairs, might have 
been avoided. But the Presbyterian form is settled in 
most places ; which being once done, it was a matter of so 
much interest to those who presided over the civil govenv* 
ment, and is still of so much comsequence to the public 
peace to avoid all causes of disturbance, that at this day it 
must of necessity be suffered to remain. ' 

Again, the same writer observes, (h) < that prudent men, 

* Qui historias ejus saeouli adtentins legeront, probe sciunt, ideo tan- 
tttm introductam esse banc posteriorem regiminis forma, quod Epiacopi 
noUent concedere iis, qui doctrinam et mores Cbristianorum emendatioM 
necessaria indigere contendebant, emendanda ea esse, qus cormpta 
conquerebantur. Alioqui si Episcopi tunc temporis idem facere ubiqos 
•ponte sua voluissent, quod in Anglia baud multo post factum est, regi- 
men illud etiamnum hodie, apud omnes qui secesserunt ab Eeclesia Ro- 
mana, obtineret, et innumerae calamitates, quae omnibus perturbatis u 

conTulsis, contigerunt, anteverti potuissent.' *Itaque Presbjrterans 

forma, plerisque in locis, est instituta ; quod ubi semel factum est, ovo» 
um, qui Reipublicae Givili iis in locis praesunt, ita interfuit, intereetqui 
etiamnum hodie nihil mutari, ut maneat necesse sit ;*-— ^ 

(h) ib. * Itaque prudentes viri, quamvts Apostolicam, similemque ubi. 
que administrande Ecclesiie formam preoptarent ; res in eo statu, in quo 
sunt, relinquendas potius putarvnt ;* 
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ritbough they ardently long for that form of Church ad* 
ministration which was Apostolical, or like it, yet they 
llunk it best now to leave matters as they are.' And a 
little farther on he says, that whoever has read the writings 
of that most eminent man Hugo Grotius, knows that (i) 
*he vehemently applauded the Episcopal form of govem- 
meDt such as obtains in England,' because, when he had 
studiously examined the writings of Christian antiquity, he 
fcund it to be ' the primeval form.' 

(i) ib. § is p. 365. * Quicunque scripta viri summi Hug. Grotii lege- 
nmtf doctrinamqae ejas ac mores introspexerunt, norunt hominem earn 
fomam saDorum verbonim animo concepisse, cujus veritatem probayitt 
nee aliam Religionem, pro vera habuisse. Sed com studiose Antiquita- 
tis Ghristianae Scripta legisset, intellexissetque formara Episcopalem 
M8d primaevam, yehemanter earn pirobayit ; quails in Anglia obtinet.' 

I annex some passages from Gro(ius himself on the point in question. 
They are quoted from the * Testimonia de Hugonis Grotii adfectu erga 
Ecclesiam Anglicanam,' added by Le Clerc to the above mentioned work, 
but omitted by the Boston publishers. See the London edition of Gro. 
in de veritate Religionis Christianae, A. D. 1813. p. 309. * In Anglia 
Tides quam bene processerit dogmatnm noxiorum repnrgatio, hac maxi. 
me de causa, quod qui id sanctisstmum negotium procurandum suscepe* 
re, nihil admiserint novi, nihil sui, sed ad meliora saecula intentam ha- 
buere oculoram aciem.' I add an English translation. * You see,' says 
Grotius, *how well the Reformation of hurtful opinions proceeded in En. 
Sland, and chiefly from this cause ; that those who undertook that most 
boly work,, admitted nothing that was new, and nothing of their own, 
but had their whole attention bent upon the purer liges.' In the next pags 
(*ii> p. 310) we find this great man recommending the Episcopal system 
to the RemonstrantSi (the Arminians) in Holland. ' Suaderem iis ut con. 
etitoerint inter se quosdam in eminentiori gradu, ut Episcopos, et nt ii 
/•(^•^taiav sumerent ab Archiepiscopo Hibemo, qui ibi est, et its ordi. 
oui ordiuarent deinde Pastorts caeteros,' i. e. I advised them,' says 
Grotius, * to select some amongst themselves for a more eminent grade, 
u bishops, and to receiye the imposition of hands from the Archbishop 
^^ Ireland, who is there, that so being ordained, they might ordain oth- 
<n** The Archbishop here alluded to, was John firamhidl, Archbishop 
•f Armagh. 

I have the pleasure of copying % note, howsTer, from the Boston edi- 



^ 
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NoW) then, we may rest from this laborious but neces- | 
ary part of our undertakiog. Farther evidence no unpre- 
judiced mind can require. We saw in the last lecture, the 
analogy of the Mosaic system, the three-fold order of the 
high priest, the priests and the Levites — ^the same arrange- 
ment continued under the personal ministry of our Lord, 
by himself, the Apostles and the seventy — the same again 
after his ascension, by the Apostles, the presbyters and the 
deacons — and as soon as the state of the Gentile Churches 
allowed of such an arrangement, we saw the Apostle Paul 
transferring his government and power of ordination, to 
Timothy, over the Churches in Ephesus, and to Titus over 
the Island of Crete. We have next seen, in the present 
lecture, the evidence of Irenaeus, bishop of Lyons, only 
seventy years later than the Apostle John, who set before 
us the Episcopal succession of twelve bishops in the Church 
of Rome, the first three of whom were ordained by the 
Apostles : then we heard TertuUian in the year A. D. ^00, 
stating the whole question of Church government in the 
plainest language, according to the Episcopal doctrine: 
then we examined the famous Cyprian, only fifty years la- 
ter, who confirmed it in the strongest manner : and we 
closed our list of primitive witnesses by Eusebius, the bish- 
op of Cesarea, who flourished both before and after the 

tion (p. 365) which gives us an annotation of Grotius on the fourteenth 
chapter of the Acts of the Apostles, full and precise on the point in ques. 
tion. * Episcopi sunt Presbyterorum Principes, et ilia nQooraaiaa. Chris, 
to praemonstrata est in Petro ; ab Apostolis vero ubicumqne fieri pot- 
erat constituta, et a Spiritu Sancto comprobata in Apocalypsi. Quare 
sicutest optandum ut ilia nQoaraaia constituatur ubique.* i.e. *Th» 
bishops/ says Grotius, * are the princes of the presbyters, and prntorial 
dignity was conferred before hand on Peter by Christ himself, it was es- 
tablished by the Apostles, wherever it could be, and was approved by the 
Holy Spirit in the Apocalypse. Wherefore it is to be wished that the 
same dignity was still everywhere established.* 
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conFersioD of the Roman Emperor Constantine ; so that 
the latest witness we have heard, gave an account of this 
matter as it stood before the Church of Christ was freed 
from heathen persecution ; that is, before ttvo hundred 
years bad elapsed from the death of the Apostle John. 
This was the period of pure and primitive Christianity — 
the Golden Age of the Church. 

From that period, we have passed at once to the era of 
the reformation ; after twelve centuries of gradually increas- 
ing darkness and corruption had changed and almost defa- 
ced every feature of the primitive and Apostolic system, 
and those who held the place of bishops had become pet- 
^ tyrants, in subjection, themselves, to the paramount ty* 
ranny of the Pope of Rome. Then we heard the opinion 
of Calvin, who honestly praised the system of the primitive 
Church, which is our model ; and granted nearly all the 
truth which we ourselves could desire. Next we heard 
the Lutheran branch of tUb reformation, through their great 
organ Melancthon, plainly acknowledging their solicitude 
to preserve the Episcopal government, if the tyranny of 
the Roman bishops would suffer them; and, lastly, we 
heard Le Clerc and Grotius, in the following century, af- 
ter the Church of England had restored all things to the 
ancient plan, frankly and fully avow their admiration and 
preference for the Episcopal form, and truly attribute the 
Presbyterian scheme to necessity. These two last witnes- 
ses were the most learned men of their age, they were both 
educated in the tenets of the Presbyterian Church of Hol- 
land, they had no connexion with the Church of England, 
^d no motive to lead them from the truth, for Grotius was 
^layman, and Le Clerc gave his chief attention to his du- 
ties as Professor of philosophy and literature. But the 
labors of both were mainly devoted to religion, and with 

23 
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every qualification for a thorough, learned, and candid 
judgment, we have seen the opinion, which they openly 
declared and published to the world. 

Our next lecture will close the examination of this sub* 
ject, so as to shew the reasonableness of the Episcopal 
system, and its perfect accordance with republican principles. 
Meanwhile, my beloved brethren, let us always remember, 
that as it is one thing to belong to a good government, and a 
very different thing to be a good citizen, even so it is possible 
for us to possess the Apostolic form of Church Polity, and 
yet be &ithless to Christ. May the Spirit of the Most 
High preserve us from this awful inconsistency, and enable 
us to devote ourselves in such wise to his service, that 
the principles of our Church may be recommended to all 
men by the purity of our example. 



LECTURE X. 



Heb. XIII. 17. 



OUT THEM THAT HAVK THE RULE OVER YOU, AND SUBMIT YOURSELVES : FOR 
THEY WATCH FOR YOUR SOULS, AS THEY THAT MUST GIVE ACCOUNT. 

Our last lecture, brethren, closed with the promise, that 
the reasonableness of the Episcopal system, and its accord- 
ance with the principles of republican government, should 
be demonstrated ; so as to shew to every unprejudiced mind 
how perfectly unfounded and absurd are the charges ad- 
duced against it, of being opposed to rational liberty, and 
allied to the spiritual tyranny of the Church of Rome. 

In order that we may have a just idea of the whole subject, 
we shall inquire first, what are the proper character- 
istics of our bishops ; secondly, in what manner our ec- 
clesiastical law:^ are framed ; and thirdly, how our Church 
officers are held responsible for abuses : in each of which 
topics, if I do not greatly deceive myself, you will find a 
far more accurate analogy with the civil government of 
these United States, than any other body of Christians can 
display. 

1. The Church, fi-om Maine to Florida, is one body, 
connected by the most perfect rules of unity, in doctrine, 
worship and discipline ; in none of which can any change 
be made, without the regular action of the whole, meeting 
together in General Convention every third year, or often- 
er, if necessary, and voting by their representatives in a 
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manner altogether republican, as I shall prove more partic- 
ularly, by and by, under its appropriate division. 

But this entire body is divided into districts, which di- 
vision, for convenience' sake, and also for the sake of bear- 
ing as close an analogy as possible with our civil govern- 
ment, comprehends one single State within the diocese or 
district of each single bishop, who presides over the Church, 
jiist as the Governor presides over the commonwealth ; the 
particular charge of this portion being committed to bis 
hands, and his jurisdiction being confined to its limits. From 
this statement are to be excepted those cases, where a dio- 
cese, having no bishop of its own, mvites a neighboring 
bishop to discharge some temporary duty ; or where, from 
the paucity ofclergy toform a diocese in a single state, sev- 
eral neighboring states have been, from necessity, united 
together. As a general rule, however, a single state forms 
the district of each bishop. 

In this particular, we have not pursued the exact mode 
of the primitive Church, in which a single city, with a portion 
of the surrounding country, was the diocese of every bish- 
op, who took his name from that city alone. Thus we 
read of the bishop of Rome, the bishop of Carthage, the 
bishop of Jerusalem, the bishop of Hippo ; and these titles, 
and such as these, meet our eye continually, in the records 
of antiquity. In like manner, the bishops of England take 
their name from a city, almost invariably. Nay, in there- 
cent case, when a bishop was sent to oversee the immense 
territory of Great Britain, in the East Indies, although 
the sphere of. his duties was of such vast extent, yet his ti- 
tle was only the bishop of Calcutta ; just as in our neighbor- 
hood of Canada the bishop, whose jurisdiction covers both 
the provinces, is named the bishop of Quebec. 

But this variation from the general style of antiquity, and 
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of the mother Church, was not without some justificatioii^ 
is antiquity itself. For we know that (a) Titus was the 
fiist bishop of Crete, the modem Island of Candia ; which 
afterwards, however, as Christianity grew, became sub-di« 
Tided into twelve bishopricks. And in the subscriptions of 
the bishops at the great Council of Nice, A. D. 325, we 
£nd a number of instances, where whole territories, and not 
sbgle cities, were taken for the appellation, (b) Thus 
we read of John, bishop of Persia ; Euphrosynus, bishop 
of the island of Rhodes ; Meliphron, of the island of Coos; 
Strategius, of the island of Lemnos ; Apollodorus of the is- 
land of Corcyra, &c. The chief reason, however, as I ap- 
prehend, for our American system, was the desire to ac- 
cord as much as possible, with the civil divisions of our 
country. And although a whole state may look like a 
large circuit for one man to oversee ; yet, when we remem- 
ber that all the Churches in communion with us, throughr 
out such a district, do not amount, in general, to as many 
as a single populous city formerly contained, before there 

(a) Euseb. Ecc. hist, book 3. ch. 4. Mr. Cruse's translation. *Timo. 
%, indeed, is recorded^' (not reported according to Dr. Miller, a most 
extraordinary rendering of the word i^oQsirai) * as having first received 
the Episcopate at Ephesus, as Titus, also, was appointed over the 
Chnrches at Crete.* 

(b) Mansi Concil. Tom. 2. p, 694. 
* ProvincuB Per^idis, 

Joannes Ferisides, 

Protincia Insularis, 

Euphrosynus Rhodiensis, 

Meliphron Cous, 

Strategius Lemnius, 

Apollodorus Corcyraeus, &C. 

Whoever is curious upon this subject may find abundant gratification 
in the elaboratie lists of Fabricius. See his work * Salutaris Lux Evan* 
gslii,' and the ' Index Geographicus Episcopatuum orbis Ghristiani,* at 
the end. 

as* 
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were any divisions among Cbristians, the dutj is by m 
means so arduous as it might appear. Besides which ^ ii 
so young a country as ours, where the people are so scat 
teredy that ten years ago, all the inhabitants of the United 
States did not equal thq population of the single island oi 
Ireland, and where at this day, the whole of the New Eng- 
land states together contain few, if any more, than the sin* 
glecity of London; it is plain that there is a propriety in 
the distribution of our dioceses to the circumstances of the 
Church, which may serve to justify our practice ; although 
the time may possibly come, wb€n it will be expedient to 
adopt a change. 

From this brief sketch of the general Church, I proceed 
to consider the ofScial character of a bishop, which is three- 
fold, combining in one, the name of a Father, of a Gcrr* 
emor, and of a Judge. On each of these I shall make a 
few remarks, which will assist, I trust, in clearing away 
some very idle and absurd apprehensions, expressed by 
persons, who are, perhaps, induced to dwell on them, for 
the sake of popular effect with the uninformed or the pre- 
judiced part of the community. 

First, then, as to the term Patriarch, or Father, it is an 
undeniable fact, that the only sort of government ever sanc- 
tioned by the wisdom of God, was the patriarchal ; for it is 
the only one which makes lovs the foundation of authori- 
ty. That the term father, which belongs to the first of all nat- 
ural relations, and the most important, was early applied to 
the priesthood, is sufficiently manifest from the book of 
Judges, where Micah addresses himself to a Levite, much 
younger than himself, (ch. xvii. 10. 11.) and says,' Dwell 
with me, and be unto me a father and a priest.' Aod 
again, when a colony of the tribe of Dan come to the 
house of Micah, they use the same language to the young 
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matiy saying (ch. xvii 19.) ' 60 with us, and be to us a 
^ber and a priest.' So St. Paul saitb to the Corinthians, 
(iv. 14. 15.) 'I write not these things to shame you; but, 
as my beloved sons, I warn you. For though ye have ten 
thoiidand instructors in Christ, yet have ye not many fathers ; 
£»*, in Christ Jesus, I have begotten you through the Gos« 
pel.' 

In the writings of Christian antiquity, the term occurs 
continually, even as we use it by a kind of pre-eminence at 
this day, where we speak of the fathers ; meaning the 
primitive Christians with whom the name was current and 
universal. Every bishop received this appellation, and it 
ms not by any means confined to one. It is, therefore, 
manifest, that the title Reverend Father, applied to our bish- 
ops in the offices of the Church, is fully authorised by 
Scripture and by primitive practice ; and even if it were 
not, one would suppose that the natural affections of the 
human heart would have supplied argument enough in its 
defence, to have preserved it from the tongue of the scom- 
er, at least amongst those who call themselves Christians. 
Strange enough it seems, to my poor judgment, that gen- 
demea who have no objection to be called father, in a nat- 
ural sense, and as little objection to being called Reverend, 
should be so shocked and alarmed when they find, in our 
liturgy, that both these harmless words are joined togeth** 
er. 

But we are told that the word Pope, means father, in 
its (Nriginal. And what then ? Does it really follow, in the 
logic of these sagacious reasoners, that because the word 
Pope means &iher, therefore every father must be a Pope ? 
They would carry this admirable argument to the highest 
perfection if they should say, that because the Roman ty- 
not Neroy and Geit^ge Washington^ were each called by 
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the same title, ^ the father of bis cbuntry , ' therefore it fol- 
lows that Washington was another Nero, both in character 
and in power* The truth, however, is, that it is a sad 
abuse of terms to call this poor and shallow stuff by the 
respectable name of argument. Every man, capable of 
reflection, must be well aware, that although the name fa- 
ther, has often been applied to tyrants, both in Church and 
State, yet in itself, it is a name which is, of all others, the 
worst adapted to the purposes of tyranny ; because it is 
impossible to utter it without an instinctive movement of 
the heart, which is the surest foe to every shape and form 
of tyranny : nor is there, under heaven, a more direct meth- 
od of discovering whether the conduct of an ecclesiastical 
superior is tyrannical or otherwise, than by proposing this 
simple question, — Is this the conduct of a father? 

The common sense of mankind, determines this point 
clearly ; for I undertake to say that there is not a term in 
our language so universally applied to express the conduct 
of love, as the word father. And in spite of all the puerile 
and silly ridicule which may be thrown upon this epithet 
by. those who seek occasion against us, it will remain a sol- 
id truth to the end of time, that those ministers will always 
best fulfil their vocation, whose characters shallbest justify 
the application of this sacred name. The Gospel is the re- 
ligion of love, which presents to us the Sovereign of the 
Universe under the precious appellation of our Father in 
heaven. The most tender and endearing relationship of 
the present life, is set before us in the person of our earth- 
ly parents. We give the name of father to the benefac- 
tors of their race ; we call those who are at once both 
great and good the fathers of their country ; we give the 
highest commendation to a friend when we say that he has 
treated us like a father ; we aspire in all our colleges aod 
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seminaries of learning to* the praise of that government 
wbich possesses the largest share of the fatherly character ; 
and with all this testimony of heaven and earth to this best 
and dearest name, it does seem marvellous that there should 
be bitterness and folly enough amongst men to censure it, 
when applied to those who are solemnly consecrated to the 
highest interests of humanity, — the ambassadors of God — 
the ministry of reconciliation. 

Thus much for the patriarchal name, and the patriar- 
chal character, which belong to the bishops of the Church. 
As to patriarchal power, that is totally a different question ; 
and a question, too, which has nothing whatever to do with 
the subject ; for I aver, without fear of contradiction, that 
no Pope, and no bishop, ever yet founded a claim of pow- 
er, upon the name and the character of father. Nay, I will 
even aver, that no king,' — no conqueror — ^no enemy to the 
liberties of mankind — ever accomplished a scheme of am- 
bition by the assumption of such a name. And I have al- 
ready assigned the reason : that the name, by instinctive 
association, awakens the better feelings of the human heart, 
and opposes an argument of universal acceptation against 
every thing that might look like tyranny or oppression. It 
is not, therefore, in the name or character of patriarch, or 
father, that we expect to find the powers of bishops ; but 
we value that name and character as a constant memorial 
of the tenderness and love, with which those powers should 
always be exercised, (a) 

(a) The fhistake so often oommitted on this subject arises from the 
fact that the ancient patriarchs were civil rulers^ bearing the sword of 
dominion temporal oVer their respective tribes. It is manifest to the 
sliglitest reflection that this circun^stance has no relation to the name 
Patriarch, when applied to men whose only official designation is of a 
spiritual kind. Thus used, it is a designation of character, and not of 
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The second attribute of the episcopal office, is that of 
governor ; which resolves itself into the duty of seeing that 
the precepts of the Gospel and the rules and canons of the 
Church are faithfully observed by the clergy, and by the 
people who are placed under their care. The immediate 
overseers of the flock are the presbyters, each pastor, in his 
own parish, performing his portion of this most responsible 
work : and the overseer of the whole is the bishop : whdse 
cares in this particular are fully enumerated in the episdes 
of St. Paul to Timbthy and Titus, to an extent which, I 
fear, is seldom exemplified, if even attempted, in our day. 

The third character of a bishop, is that of Judge. And 
to this it is necessary that we should devote a larger space, 
inasmuch as it is the subject of much misapprehension on 
the part of many, even amongst ourselves. Let us then, 
consider first, the reasonableness of this position, and next 
the authority from Scripture, from the ancient fathers, and 
from modern writers of reputation. 

Wherever there are laws, there must be, of necessity, some 
officer to administer them ; for otherwise, there might as weD 
be no laws whatever. And the administration of the laws 
includes the right to interpret them, and to call offenders 
before some regular tribunal. It is then, a matter of course, 
that there must be a judge or judges, in the Church, as well 
as in the State ; since without an officer of this character, 
the laws of the Church would be a dead letter. 

But it is conceded by the universal sense of mankind, 
that the office of a Judge requires peculiar qualifications, 
the result of study, and experience. And hence, it never 
has been approved to make it a fluctuating and uncertain 
office, exercised to day by one man and to morrow by an- 
other, as accident or caprice might dictate ; but it has, al- 
most universally, been committed to fixed individuals, usu* 
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jaOy appointed for life, who were expected to devote their 
best powers to its proper execution. The practice of the 
i whole world might be cited, with very little variation, in 
support of this position ; and so far does it extend, that 
even in the United States, where almost every office is 
Dade elective, and where rotation in office is adopted as a 
iimdamental maxim of govemipent, the office of Judge 
lis an acknowledged exception. The Judges of the Fed^ 
era! courts, and I believe those of the great majority of the 
States, are appointed for life. The commissions of the 
aimy and tfie navy do indeed bear the same character of 
permanency ; but these are the only offices which rppub« 
lican principle itself confesses ought not to be flqctuatiDg^ 
but stationary. 

Now in the case of the Church, the application of this 
reasoning would at once lead to the bishop, as the only 
SDgle individual to whom such an office could with propri- 
ety be committed : because it must either rest with him, -or 
I iiowhere. There is no provision existing in any part of 
Christendom for the appointment of a judge, as a distinct 
I officer; (b) and, consequently, those Churches that have 
DO regular Presidents, are obliged to commit cases of trial 
to individuals appointed on the spur of the occasion ; who 
may never have sat in judgment over their brethren before, 
and may never be called to such a task again, and who, 
therefore, have neither time oor inducement to qualify them- 
selves, no official character to sustain, no previous study^ 
and no experience to direct them. But however such an 
uncertain administration of the ecclesiastical law may be 
excused amongst those denominations who cannot help it, 

(b) The various ecclesiastical judges of Europe, are only judges by 
delegation from the Archbishops and Bishops, and hence their usual 
^ name ot commissary. 
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wijth us it would have tio semblance of an apologj ; be-, 
cause our system demands that one man should be elected 
by each district to preside over its ecclesiastical affitirs, who 
is presumed, from the very fact of -bis election, to be best 
qualified for the duty in question ; and who has induce- 
ments to exertion, responsibilities of official character, and 
motives to strict impartiality, much stronger, assuredly, 
than any other within his diocese, to whom the administra- 
tion of ecclesiastical law could be committed. 

After this brief sketch of the reason of the thing, let us 
next proceed to the question of its scriptural authority. 
And here it is undeniable, that under the Jewish Theocra- 
cy, the office of judge was united to the priesthood, not 
only in religious but in temporal concerns. Thus in the 
xxi. chap, of Deuteronomy, 5th verse, we read, that by 
the priests, the sons of Levi, ^ shall every controversy and 
every stroke be tried.^ Judges, indeed, there were, in 
abundance ; and a judge in chief, such ' as Joshua, and 
others after him, we read of frequently; but the interpre- 
tion of the law was the peculiar duty of the priests ; and the 
High Priest alone bore the oracular Urim and Thummim, 
by an appeal to which the judgment in the highest resort 
was given. Thus we read in the xvii chap, of Deuteron- 
omy, 8th verse. ' If there arise a matter too hard for thee 
in judgment, between blood and blood, between plea and 
plea, and between stroke and stroke, being matters of con- 
troversy within thy gates ; then sbalt thou arise, and get 
thee up into the place which the Lord thy God shall 
choose : and thou shalt come unto the priests the Levites, 
and unto the judge that shall be in those days, and in- 
quire ; and they shall shew thee the sentence of judgment. 
And thou shall do according to the sentence which they 
of that place which the Lord shall choose shall shew thee'. 
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rAccordiDg to the.senteoce of the law which they shall 
teach thee, and according to the judgment which they 
shall tell thee, thou shah do :'-*-^ And the man that will do 
pre^mptuously, and will not hearken unto the priest that 
standeth to minister there before the Lord thy God, or un- 
to the judge, even that man shall die ; and thou shalt put 
away the evil from Israel.' 

This union of judicial authority in temporal things with 
the judicial ^authority in spiritual things, was characteristic 
of the peculiar nature of the divme constitution given to 
ancient Israel ; and I do not find any evidence that it was 
designed to continue under the Gospel dispensation ; al- 
though it might not be very difficult to prove, that in the 
abstract, there never has been so perfect a system of gene- 
ral polity in our world, as that of the Mosaic economy. 
But the sceptre had passed from Judah and ' a lawgiver from 
between his feet,' when Christ appeared. A complete di- 
vorce had taken place between the Church and the State ; 
aad it may well be qi^estioned, whether^ since the, com- 
mencement of the Christian era, there has been a time or 
a country, in which the ancient union could be perfectly or 
advantageously restored. 

But be this as it may, it is plain that our Redeemer 
exercised no temporal jurisdiction. Neither did he commit 
any such authority to the Apostles. Their commission was 
wholly spiritual, and the temporal control which they exer- 
cised over the property of the Church in Jerusalem, was a 
voluntary matter^ neither demanded on their part, nor de- 
sired. 

Hence we see no interference^ nor the slightest attempt 
to interfere with temporal government. The Christians of 
the Apostles' days were instructed to obey their wuism in 
the State, to pray for them^ and to respect their authoritj^ 
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from a principle of religton ; «daog for bo exemption nor 
privilege, except the right to wocsbip the only living and 
true Grod, accenting to their conscience. 

Of course, when we speak of diving the judicial pow- 
ers of our bishops from the Scriptures, we do not design to 
advocate, in any degree, the union of Church and State, 
in our day. The judicial power of the, ministry, is like all 
their other powers, spiritual, merely. And therefore we 
drawourchief argument on the point in question from the 
New Testament ; especially frotn the epistles to Timothy 
and Titus, which treat expressly on the Elcclesiastical coo- 
stitution. 

Thus the Apostle saith to Timothy, (i. Tim. v. 19.) 
' Against a presbyter, or elder, receive not an accusatieo, 
but before two or three witnesses. Ti)em that sin rebuke 
before all, that others also may fear. I charge thee before 
God, and the Lord Jesus Christ, and the elect angels, that 
thou observe these things, without preferring one before an- 
other, doing nothing by partiality. ' 

Again, he saith to Titus, (Tit. i. 10.) ^ There are many 
unruly and vain talkers and deceivers, specially they of the 
circumcision, whose mouths must be stopped' — ' wherefore,' 
(v. 13.) ^ rebuke them sharply, that they may be sound in 
the faith. ' And again, (ii. ch. 15.) ' These things speak, 
and exhort and rebuke- with all authority. Let no roan 
despise thee. ' And again, (iii. ch. 10.) ^ A man that is an 
heretic, after the first and second admonition, reject. 

Now these passages prove one of two positions. Mani- 
fest it is, that Timothy and Titus were to receive accusa- 
tions against presbyters, rebuke them that sinned, stop the 
mouths of gainsayeis, and reject heretKs ; and of couise 
they must do these things, either mth the judicial poweror 
UfUhoutiu It they inhere to do these things without the 
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Jar course of fair investigation which bekmgs to the 
e of a judge, then it insults that they were to act accor- 
^ to their own arbitrary discretion ; and surely no friend 
to ecclesiastical liberty will contead for this construction. If, 
00 the other hand, they were to do these things systematic 
eaIly,on a proper and fair investigation, and with all due care 
to form a just decision, they must have exercised the office 
of ecclesiastical judges in their respective districts, which 
B the most moderate and favorable interpretation. 

Again, in the various addresses of the Spirit to the an- 
gels of the Church in the Apocalypse, the same authority 
is implied ; for the testimony of all antiquity sustains us 
'b saying, that these angels were the bishops that presided 
lover those Churches. And they could not, by possibility, 
^kve done what was commanded in some of those addres- 
^ses, if they bad not combined the office of a Judge with 
^that of a Governor. 

^ Lastly, it has been proved that the Apostles transmitted 
to the bishops their ovm powers, with respect to government 
^and ordination. And we know that they exercised the au* 
'thority of judgment, and pronounced sentences upon oi&u* 
^ders without appeal. The very fact, then, that the bishops 
are the successors of the Apostles, in the permanent char- 
>acters of their office, proves that they are the judges of 
^ the Church. 

The acknowledgements of Christian antiquity on this 
point, either direct or mdirect, are ahnost innumerable. I 
'shall trouble you, however, with only one extract, which I 
' shall take from Cyprian, the bishop of Carthage, who, 
as you repollect, flourished while the Church was yet un- 
der persecution^ sixty-two years before the conversion of 
Constantino, and one hundred and fifiy after the death of 
St, John, viz. A. D. 350. 
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Writing to Pupianus, who bad undertaken to censure 
bim witbout cause, be says, (a) * Wbieb of us is the farth- 
est from humility ; I who daily serve the brethren, and re- 
ceive all who come to the Church, with kindness and with 
joy, or you who act as if you thought yourself constituted by 
the Lord for the time being, a bishop over a bishop, and a 

judge over a judge V ^ But hence it is, that schisms 

and heresies have arisen, and do still arise, because the 
bishop who is one, and who presides over the Church, is 
despised by the proud presumption of certain men.' *But 
how great is the swelling of thy pride, the arrogance of thy 
mind, the inflation of thy intellect, to call before thy cog- 
nisance the presidents and priests themselves; so that un- 
less we are acquitted before thee, and absolved by thy sent- 
ence, behold, during these six years of my episcopate, my 
brethren have had no overseer, my people no president, 
my flock no shepherd, my Church no governor, Christ no 
bishop, and God no priest.' 

It is not necessary, however, to dwell upon the testimo- 
ny of the ancients, because the truth will be found so gen- 
erally conceded by the moderns, as to make the evidence 
more than sufficient for the proof of the point in question. 
And as I regard the admissions of Calvin with more than 

(a) Cyp. Ep. Floreniio cui et Pupiano. Ep. 69. Ed. Paris, p. 134. 
* Quia autem nostrum longe est ab humilitate, utrumne ego, qui quotidie 
fratribus servio, et venientes ad Ecclesiam singulos benigne et cum voto 
et gaudio suscipio ; an tu qui te epiacopum Epiacopi, et judicem judicia 
ad tempus a Deo dari constituia ? — \^p.l35) * Inde enirn schismata et 
haercses obortae sunt et oriuntur, dura episcopus qui unus est, et Eccle. 
aiae praeest, superba quorundam praesumptione contemnitur.* * Quia 
enini eat superbiae tumor, quae arrogantia aDimi, quae mentis inflatio, ad 
cognitioi^em tuam praepositoa et aacerdotea rocare ; ac nisi apud lepar- 
gari fuerimus, et sententia tua absoluti, eccejam sex annis nee fratemi. 
tas habuerit epiacopum, nee plebs praepositum, nee grez pastorem, nee 
Eccleaia gubernatorem, nee Christus antiatitem, nee Peua aacerdoten. * 
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common partiality, I shall commence inrith a few lines of 
his Christian Institute. 

(h) ^ The chief thing in the office of a hishop,' saith 
Calvin, * is to teach the people the word of God ; the next 
to administer the sacraments ; the third tp admonish and 
ethort ; yea, to correct those who nn, and to keep the 
people within the bounds of holy discipline. But which of 
all these, does the bishop of Rome do, or even pretend to 
do?' We see here, plainly, that Calvin was not speaking 
of a Presbyterian bishop, but of a diocesan bishop.; for he 
had no objection to bishops, provided they were of the 
primitive kind, in labors and in doctrine, as well as in offi<^ 
cial power ; and the whole strain of his argument is intended 
to shew the difference between what the bishops of the 
Church of Rome were, and what they should be. 

Immediately afterwards, Calvin, still pursuing his compari- 
son with* the Roman system, observes: (c) *In thejudg" 
menis of a bishop, the law of Christ must be regarded, 
which ought always to prevail in the Church.' Again, 
speaking of the legislative power claimed by the bishops 
in the Church of Rome, he says: (d) 'If they were true 
bishops, I would even grant them something in this respect ; 
not as much as they arrogate to themselves, but as much 
as might be requisite for the proper administration of Church 
government.' 

(b) Calv. Instit. lib. 4, Cap, 7' § 23. * Primilini in munere Episcopi ca- 
put est, plebem Dei verbo docere : alterum et proximum huio tacramen- 
ta administrare : tertium, monere et hortari, corrigere etiam eos qui 
peccant, ac in sancta disciplina populum continere. Quidiatomm facit?' 
(se. Pontifex Romanus) *im6 quid facere se simulat 7* &.c. 

(c) ib. § 34. 'At in Episcopo dijudicando retpicitur Christi manda. 
turn, quod semper in Ecclesia valere debet.* 

(d) ib. Cap. 10. $ 6. * San6 si veri episcopi essent, aliquid eif in hae 
pATte authoritatis tribaerem, non quantum sibi postulant, sed qnantnm 
id poUtiam Ecclesiee rit^ ordinandam requiritur/ 

• 84* 
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(e) And again, he states, that the discipline of the primi- 
tive Church was ^contained in those canons which the an- 
cient bishops imposed upon themselves Jind their order.' — 
' And the penalties were added by which the authority of 
the canons was guarded, lest any one should violate them 
with impunity. For the government of his own clergy 
was committed to each bishop to this end^ that he might 
rule the cUrgy and keep them in their ojfice, according to 
the canons,' 

The testimony of the primitive fathers is here conveyed 
to us in a form which is above suspicion ; since Calvin, 
the fath^ of Presbyterianism, assertfi all that our cause 
requires. 

The next authority of modem d^ys which I shall cite, 
is that of the distinguised Bcehmer, a Lutheran professor, 
whose voluminous work <m Ecclesiastical law, is a iteasury 
of valuable learning. 

(f ) ' According to the canonists,' says this writer, ' the or- 
dinary judges in ecclesiastical matters^ are, by excellence, 
those who exercise ecclesiastical jurisdiction by force of 
their ecclesiastical office, and in their own right ; so thai 
ecclesiastical Jurisdiction may be said to be j^rop^r to them.' 
— ^ And these ordinary judges, by excellence, are the bish- 
ops.' 

(e) ib. Cap. 12. 4 22. ^Sequitur altera pars discipiinsB, quae ad cleiiun 
peculiariter pertinet. £a Canonibus continc^tur quos aibi veteres Epis- 
copi suoque ordini imposuerunt* — ' Adjiciebantur et poence, quibus ipst 
Canonum aathoritas sancIebatuTf Dequis eos impond violaret. In bunc 
finem umcuique Episcopo committebatur cleri sui guberaatio, ut secun- 
dum Canones, suos clericos regeret, ac in officio retineret.* 

(f ) Boehmer. Jas. Ecclesiatt. Protestantium. Ed. Hal. A. D. 1730. 
Tom. 1. Tit. 31. p. 710. * Judices ordinarti caDonietia »ca* i^9X*i^^ 
cimtiir« qui juriadictionem eccleaiasticam vi officii ecclesiasticiet proprio 
jure ezercent, ut sic jurisdictio ecclesiastica illia ease propria dicatur.*— 
* Et ita jttdic^B ordinarii acar* *9iQxv wnt Epiacopi.' 
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The writer proceeds^ a little after, to gwh this theory of 
the Church, according to the standard authorities on canon 
law. (g) ^ They suppose, ' saith he, * that the Church is 
a certain separate republic, altogether distinct from the tem- 
poral commonwealth^ and not dependent upon it. ' 

* The government in sacred things is given, as they con- 
sider, by the institution of Christ, to the bishops ; but so, 
nevertheless^ as that the particular Churches cohere among 
themselves., and constitute one Church Catholic or gener- 
al, ' — ^ Meanwhile the bishop is the ordinary judge in his 
own diocese, not dependent upon the state, but exercising 
his proper powers in the ecclesiastical republic, by which 
he frames rules, pronounces the law, punishes, absolves, 
and exercises almost all authority in sacred things. ' 

I proceed to the statement of some great writers in the 
Church of England, beginning with the celebrated Hooker. 
(EccL Pol. B. 6. vol. 2 .p. 156. Lond. ed. of 1825.) 

' Our Lord and Saviour, ' saith this author, ' in the six- 
teenth chapter of St. Matthew's Gospel, giveth his Apos- 
tles regiment in general over God's Church. For they, 
that hare the keys of the kingdom of heaven, are thereby 
signified to be stewards of the house ^f God, under whom 
they guide, command, judge, and correct his family. ' — » 
And because their ofiice therein consisteth of sundry func- 
tions., some belonging to doctrine, some to discipline, all 

(g) ib. § 4. p. 712. * Supppnunt, ' (sc. Canonistae) * ecclesiam esse 
rompublieam qaaodam separatam* a sseculari toto cgbIo distinctam, nee 
ab hac dependenteoL' 

lb.. § 5. ' ImpeTiam hec sacrum ez Christi institution e episcopis qui. 
dsm tiibutuna esae censent, ut taioen omnes ecclesie particulares inter 
le cohereant, 6it,unainCatholic«ni constituant.^.—* Interim quemlibet 
episcopuni in sua di(B<»esi esse j«idicem ordinarium, a republica seculari 
baud dependentem, sed propria «ua potestate ia republica ecclesiastica 
fimgentem, qua leges condit, jus 4icit« punit, absolnt, et omnia hrk jura 
CKca sacra exaivoet''— — 
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contained in the name of the keys, they have for matten 
of disGipline, as well litigious as criminal, their courts an! 
consistories erected by the heavenly authority of his most 
sacred voice, who bath said, * Tell the Church. ' 

Again, (239.) Hooker defines the office of a bishop thus: 

* A bishop, * saith he, * is a minister of God, unto whom, 
with permanent continuance, there is given not only power 
of administering tlie word and sacraments, which power 
other presbyters have ; bat also a further power to ordain 
ecclesiastical persons, and a power of chiefty in government 
over presbyters as well as laymen, a power to be, by way 
of jurisdiction, a pastor even to pastors themselves. ' 

Again, (p. 240.) Hooker calls the superiority of bishops 
over other ministers, * mandatory, judicial and coercive, * 
and 'This,' saith he elsewhere, (p. 241.) we boldly set 
down as a most infallible truth, that the Church of Christ is 
at this day lawfully, and so hath been since the first begin- 
ning, governed by bishops, having a permanent superiority 
and ruling power over other ministers of the word and sa- 
craments. ' 

The learned Jeremy Taylor may next be cited on the 
point before us, where he saith, ( see Consecration Sermon, 
3d vol, of his discourses, Boston Ed. of 1816, p. 104) 

* Paul gave to Titus, the bishop of Crete, a special com- 
mission, conmiand and power to make ordinations ; and in 
him, and the person of Timotheus, he did erect a court of 

judicature even over some of the clergy, who yet were 
called presbyters ; against a presbyter receive not an occur 
sation but before two or three icitnesses : there is the mea- 
sure and the warrant of the Audientia Episcopalis, the 
Bishop's Audience Court; and when the accused were 
fi)uhd guilty, he gives in charge to proceed to censures, 
you must rebuke them sharply, and you must silence them 
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and stop their mouths :' Here we see the distinct mainte- 
nance of the same judicial power as a part of the episcopial 
office, and traced to its proper root, the apostolic sanction. 

TTie same opinion is expressed and largely defended by 
Archbishop Potter, in his book entitled * A Discourse on 
Church Government,' (see page 330 of the first American 
Edition,) and on the same ground too. But' still, in all the 
government and judicial power of a bishop, the same prin- 
ciple of paternal affection is to be regarded. Thus Hooker 
sajrs, (see note at p. 5^63.) * No bishop may be a lord in 
reference unto the presbyters which are under him. For a 
bishop is to rule his presbyters, not as lords do their slaves, 
but as fathers do their children. ' And Bishop Taylor ete- 
quently and truly says, (3d vol. p. 114) 'Bishops are only 
God's ministers and tribute gatherers, requiring and over- 
seeing them that they do their duty.' ' It is indeed a rule, 
but it is paternal ; it is a government, but it is neither a 
power to constrain, nor a commission to get wealth ; for it 
must be without necessity and not for filthy lucre's sake ; 
bat it is a rule as of him that ministers, or as of him that is 
servant of all, such a principality as he hath that washes 
the feet of the weary traveller ; or if you please, take it in 
the words of our blessed Lord himself, ' He that will he 
chief among you, let him be your minister ; meaning that if 
under Cbrist^s kingdom you desire rule, possibly you may 
have it ; but all that rule under him are servants to them 
that are ruled ; and therefore you get nothing by it, but a 
great labor and a busy employment, a careiul life, and a 
necessity of making severe accounts.' 

Having thus shewn, from Scripture, and from other au- 
thorities, the true character of a bishop, in which you see 
that the duty of administering the laws of the Church, jiist 
as our civil judges administer the laws of the land, is bis 
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largest prerogative, I ask you what is tbere of tyranny or 
monarchy — ^what is tbere dangerous to true and rational 
liberty, in an officer of this description? If your civil rights 
are so far from being endangered by the judges of the Fed- 
eral Courts, that they are in fact protected and preserved 
by them, why should not your spiritual rights be equally 
safe, under a similar provision ? 

It may be proper, however, to add, that in the perform- 
ance of all the bishop'-s duties, the presbyters are his help- 
ers and his council. They are indeed, under a solemn 
vow o£ obedience to him, and, of course, under his author- 
ity ; but ir is his duty to respect their rights, to consult 
their Judgments, to do nothing of importance without their 
concurrence, and to testify, by every method in his power, 
the reality of that love, which is the true foundation of the 
whole ecclesiastical system^ and without which, according 
to the just principles of subordination, the various parts of 
that system can never move hannoniously together. 

We next turn to the legislative power of the Church, in 
which we more especiany find the perfect application of re- 
publicaa maxims of government, as they are developed in 
the coiistitution of the United States. 

The bishop is governor and judge of the Church within 
his own diocese, but he can make no law or canon. His 
power over the laws of the Church is no greater, than the 
power of the ci^ril judge over the laws of the land. He 15 
to expound and apply them, and he can do no more. But 
for the making of laws, each parish sends its delegates, 
elected by its vestry, from the laymen, to represent it in the 
diocetftan convention, which, like the legislatures of tbe 
States, meets once in every year : the presbyters and dea-* 
eons are also entitled to a seat in this convention, subject 
to certain diocesan qualifications, and. the bishop presides. 
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hk tins body, thus compofled of ibe whole Church is eaeh 
diocese, the laity being present by their chosen represeota* 
tives, and being always, in number, more than the d«rgy 
themselres, all the canons of each particular diocese are 
proposed, discussed, and past, by the consent of the ma- 
jority, in a manner which bears the closest analogy to the 
civil government of our country. And there is a provision 
in our system which guards the rights of the laity to the ut- 
most extent ; for on a call being made to that eSecty the 
derical and the lay orders separate, and vote distinctly up- 
on the question, and unless a majority of the laity them- 
sdves consent, the bishop and the clergy united cannot 
make any rule or law whatever. The same principle of 
republicanism presents itself in every part of our system. 
Our bishops cannot take charge of any diocese, until that 
diocese assembled in its convention, elect him ; and in that 
election it is expressly provided, that the lahy always vote 
by themselves ; and vrithout their declared approbation, by 
this separate vote, the clergy can do nothing. . The princi- 
ple extends itself to every thing else amongst us. No min- 
ter can be settled in a parish, until the vestry elect him : 
his support depends entirely on their free will: the bishop 
can appoint no officer of the Church by his single authcHi- 
ty, nor even with the authority of his presbyters to help 
him. Nay, the choice of the clergy and laity, who are to 
constitute his especial board of advisers, called the stand- 
ing committee, is made by the convention on the same re- 
publican plan ; and there is a vast deal more power of ap- 
pointment and of patronage in any single presidbg officer 
of our Democratic government, than b possessed by all 
our bishops put together. 

Neither is this the whole extent of our republican prin- 
ciples. The Church, as I have said, is united throughout 
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> our whole country, by a federal constitutioD, which pro- 
vides for a general convention, once in three years, at such 
place as may be appointed ; and this general convention 
consists of all the bishops sitting together in one chamber, 
in analogy with the senate of the United States, and four 
clergymen and four laymen from each diocese, who fom 
another assembly, similar to the house of representatives. 
These last are also elective officers, appointed by vole 
each year, in the several state conventions ; and here again, 
so perfect a guard does our system provide for the rights of 
the people, that in the house of clerical and lay deputies, 
a call to vote by orders may always be made, on which 
the clergy and the laity vote separately, and no measure 
can be carried without their distinct approval. This is the 
highest legislature in our American Church. No altera- 
tion can be made, in our doctrines, worship, or general dis- 
cipline, without the action of this body ; and the Constitu- 
tion and the book of Common Prayer cannot be changed 
without two declarations of this legislative will, with an in- 
terval of three years between them ; so that we may chal- 
lenge the history of the world to shew an example, where 
the iinion of stability and order with the most thorough 
preservation of the peoples' rights, is so perfect and com- 
plete. 

Now here is one especial difference betwee» the consti- 
tution of the American Church, and that of ouv venerable 
and beloved mother Church of England. The reforma- 
tion in that country being carried on under the auspices of 
.the government, naturally assumed as its standsurd^ the state 
of the Primitive Church under the reign of the first Chris- 
tian emperor, Constantine ; and retained many thiags^notat 
all essential to Episcopacy, but well suited to the peculiar 
circumstances of the Church, considered as an establi^ 
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ment. Id our ecoleaiasticftl oonstUutioo, however, regwd 
was bad to an earlier state of the Primitive Church, when 
the political government of the Roman empire was not for, 
but against her ; when the civil rulei^ at best CMily afforded 
the religion of the Gospel a precarious and capricious tole- 
ration, often interrupted by seasons of persecution, cruelty, 
and blood. This was the time, when the Church present- 
ed, within herself, a Federal Republic, of which each bishop 
presided over his separate district, and united in council 
with his colleagues for the determination of any question of 
great and general interest. This was the time, too, when 
Ushops were elected by the clergy, with the concurrent 
suffrages of the people, and when the whole support of the 
Church was the liberal offering of the people's will. And 
from this earlier period of the Church's history, when she 
had no connexion whatever with any civil government, nor 
any secular dominion, we take our model ; with some ad- 
ditional provisions, nevertheless, of very recent origin, but 
all designed to shew our republican dread of power, and 
our desire to conform to the genius of our national system. 
I proceed, in the third place, to state the manner in 
which our Church officers are held responsible for abuses. 
The bishop, who is a judge of the Church, is elected and 
consecrated without limitation, that is, for life ; as the judges 
of the Federal Courts, and of the State Courts in general, 
are commissioned for life. But the bishop may be im- 
peached, and tried, and degraded, if he act in any way un- 
worthy of his office ; just as the judge of the civil republic 
may be impeached, and, if guilty, be deprived of his com- 
mission. Here, then, we have the most perfect analogy. 
The judge of the Church, and the judge of the common- 
wealth, are both, in their respective spheres, entrusted for 
life with the interpretation of law, and with the administra* 
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tion of justice : but they are not, in their own persons^ 
above the law, nor beyond the reach of justice. God fbr» 
bid that the State should have any officer who cannot be 
made responsible for his official delinquency. Much more^ 
may God forbid that his Church should have any officer 
who cannot be brought to account even here ; besides the 
awful reckoning which awaits him hereafter. In this things 
therefore, we show again the closest conformity with the 
principles of the Republican System. 

The other clergy are all responsible, of course, before 
their bishop, for their official delinquencies ; and may be 
presented by written accusation from any one who stands 
prepared to sustain his charge. And the laity, in like man- 
ner, are subject to the laws of the Church, and may be 
suspended from the communion by their pastor; who i» 
bound in such case to report them to the bishop, before 
whom, if the party suspended should desire it, the question 
is examined, and the opinion of the presbyter either con- 
firmed or reversed. The sentence of formal excommuni^ 
cation, however, is committed to the bishop alone. 

And now I confidently ask. Where is the conformity be* 
tween our ecclesiastical government and Popery, to which 
it has been so often, either ignorantly or maliciously com- 
pared ? In the Church of Rome, the Cardinals elect the 
Pope, the Pope appoints the bishops, the bishops appoint 
the priests, and the people are utterly excluded from any 
participation in the selection of a single officer, from the su- 
j>reme Pontiff down to the subdeacon. In the making of 
canons or ecclesiastical laws the people have no voice ; nay 
the priests have no voice, and even the bishops may not 
meet in Council unless the Pope authorises them ; and af^ 
ter they have met and concluded upon their decisions, they 
are of no force whatever, unless the Pope ratifies them. 
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Their parishes have bo choice in the fninister who is to 
gpvern them, the people and the priests have no choice 
in the bbhop who is to rule the diocese. The bishops 
themselves have no choice in the Pope, who is to reigi^ 
over them all ; for even this important choice is confined to 
the twelve cardinals who reside at Rome. Not a trace of 
liberty — not a speck of freedom can be found in their whole 
ecclesiastical system ; while in ours, the rights of the people 
and the elective principle occur at every step, and jus-^ 
tify us in the assertion, thai there is not, on the face of the 
earth, an example of Church government, which is so true 
a counterpart to the boasted model of the Federal Republic 
in these United States ; since it is calculated, on the one 
hand, to preserve the Christian rights of her humblest mem> 
ber^ and on the other, to guard against the evils of discord 
and confusion. 

I do not make this comparison, however, in the spirit oi 
hatred to the Church of Rome. That is a spirit which I 
should be sorry to indulge towards any class of men, much 
more, to any class of Christians. Nor do I believe that 
there is any thing to be gained by it, even on the score of 
policy ; for though it be granted that th^r system is the 
most perfect specimen of spiritual despotism ever invented 
amongst men, yet I have no idea that the best method of 
dealing with their errors is to abuse and vilify them. But 
surely, the corruptions and errors of that Church are not 
our affiiir. Surely, the Protestant Episcopal Church has 
a right to be tried upon her own merits, instead of being 
confounded with the Church of Rome, in order that the 
borror existing against the one, may thus be |Mously exci-» 
ted against the other. We protest, in the plainest tenns> 
against the many and perilous errors of our Roman Catholic 
brethren in doctrine, as any one may know who will read 
the articles of our religion. We protest as strongly agamst 
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the system of that Church in goremmenf . We disclaim 
all and every connexion with these errors^ and desire noth- 
ing more at the hands of any man, than a fair and unpreju- 
diced examination of our whole circle both of faith and prac- 
tice, to acquit us of any thing that can justly be called Po- 
pery ; and if, under these circumstances, we are to be 
classed with Roman Catholics, in order that we may be 
put down in defiance of truth and justice, we must take 
leave to say, that such management is much more in ac- 
cordance with the wisdom of the serpent, thaii with the 
harmlessness of the dove. 

But we have nothing to fear, my beloved brethren, so 
long as we ourselves are faithful to Jesus Christ, the Su- 
preme Bishop and Shepherd of our souls. We live in an 
age of investigation, which will not be sdways blindfolded 
by prejudice. We live amongst a people who will think 
for themselves ; and who, sooner or later, will do us justice 
ft>r their own sake, If not foi^ ours. MiBanwhil^, let us bear 
with patience, and instruct with kindness, those that oppose 
themselves ; forgiving their uncharitableness, praying for their 
welfare, and remembering the Omniscient Jadge whose fa- 
vor will richly compensate us for every trial of our earthly 
lot. To him, let us lift up our hearts, with one accord, 
blessing his name for the knowledge of bis truth, and eani« 
estly endeavoring, through the influence of his Spirit, to 
shew forth his praise, ^not only with our lips, but ino¥r 
lives,' 
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iM I, THBRKFORE, BECOME TOUR ENEMY, BECAUSE 1 TELL TOU THE TRUTH ? 

At length, my brethren, I have arrived at the close of 
these discourses, to which jrou have listened with so much 
interest and attention. I would they had been more wor- 
thy of ray theme ; for surely, next to that blessed Gospel 
which the divine Redeemer came from heaven to promul- 
gate, there is no subject which ought so deeply to exercise 
the Christian's thoughts and feelings, as the primitive char- 
acteristics of his Church. O would to God that the spirit 
of unity and peace might once more rest upon that ark of 
salvation ! Would that the Church could once more pre- 
sent the blessed aspect of piety and order, which it possess- 
ed before the corruptions of Rome made a reformation ne- 
cessary. Then I might be spared the pain of writing, and 
you of listening to defences against misrepresentation. 
Then the family of Christ, instead of vilifying and slander- 
ing one another, would be occupied in assaulting the strong 
holds of Satan, and in drawing the careless and ungodly 
world into the pure and sacred enclosure of the Gospel. 
Then the river of life, instead of the waters of bitterness, 
would flow over the heritage of the redeemed, and the king- 
(fom of the Lord would rejoice in the holiness and love 
which should distinguish his people. 

25* 
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But it imy be asked, If the spirit of peace be so impor* 
tant, why disturb it on account of sectarian differences ? If 
unity among Christians be so desirable, why not manifest 
a disposition to that union by joining hands with all denom- 
inations, by keeping out of sight all those topics which 
might awaken discord or stir up controversy ; and by con- 
fining ourselves to those few fundamental topics on which 
ail are agreed. 

These questions sound well, my brethren. They bear 
the aspect of kindness and conciliation. Let us try wheth- 
er it be practicable to pursue the course recommended by 
this peaceful policy. 

It is perfectly obvious that the people cannot unite, un« 
til their ministers set them the example. And a little re^ 
flection will shew any intelligent mind, whether union 
among ministers is possible, in the present divided state of 
sentiment. 

Let me suppose, for example, that I am invited to oc- 
cupy the pulpit of a gentleman, who denies the divinity of 
my Saviour, derides the doctrine of human depravity, con* 
demns the notion of an atonement, ridicules the idea that 
any spiritual change is required for the heart, or any reno- 
vation for the soul of the sinner, and truly thinks his own 
reason a fitter guide on these several points than the Scrip- 
tures themselves, because the express words of these Scrip- 
tures must be tortured out of their plain signification, until 
they suit bis reason. Suppose that I accept his invitation, 
and preach, in his pulpit and to his people, what I sol- 
emnly believe to be the truth on these several subjects ; 
should I not be set down as designing to insult their feel- 
ings, and would that minister, in such case, ever invite me 
again ? Or suppose that in consideration of their feelings, 
I outrage my own, and play the traitor to my conscience, 
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and the bypocriie beforiB my God, and keep back what I 
belieye to be the essential priociplea of the everlasting Oos** 
pel, through the fear of offending my fellow worms of die 
dust ; what advocate of liberalisra would undertake my de-» 
fence in the day of account, when Christ, the eternal Judge^ 
should call me before his tribunal ? Is it not evident, then^ 
that peace, together with conscience, would be best pre^ 
served by declining such an invitation, in case it should be 
pven ; so that here is one instance in wbieb union, to an 
honest man, is plainly impossible. 

We will suppose, again, that another gentleman invites 
me to assist him, who believes that there are no menaces 
of punishment to the impenitent hereafter ; who holds that 
idthougb our Saviour talked of a bell ^ where the worm di- 
eth not, and the fire is not quenched^' yet he meant noth^ 
kg by these alarming es;pressions : who knows full well> 
that the world is by no means sulHoiently interested in the 
Gospel, although the Bible gives them two motives for re- 
pentance, the fear of endless woe upon the one hand, and 
the hope of endless felicity upon the other, and who yet 
expects to urge men more successfully to Christ, by taking 
all the fear of that futurity away. What is to be done in 
this case ? Shall I insult ray inviter by contradicting what 
I solemnly believe to he an awful error, or shall I trample 
on the testimony of the Word of God, to gratify the desire 
of ministerial unity ? 

But these, it may be said, are extreme cases. Well ! 
let us suppose that I am invited by a third gentleman^ who 
holds our mode of worship in utter detestation, and many 
of whose pious people would be as much shocked by the 
right of a surplice or a prayer book, as if they saw the actual 
apparition of the Pope of Rome. What shall I do now ? 
Shall I take our peculiarities to a place where I know they 
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eould not be welcome, or shall I leave them behind rac 
for the sake of unity, and adopt the mode of worship usee 
by my inviter ? Suppose I take this latter course, and lei 
us imagine that there were no obstacles in the way of m} 
returning the invitation, would the gentleman who truly ab- 
horred our surplice and prayer book, put on the one and 
pray from the other, to please me and my people, and tbu2 
purchase our accommodation by alienating his own friends i 
Or must the accommodation be all on one side ? And must 
we be accused of stiffness because we do not adopt the cus- 
toms and notions of others, when we have not the slightest 
evidence that they are ready to adopt ours in return? 

But I can go a little farther than stating hypothetical 
cases in this matter. There are a number of Episcopa- 
lian Clergymen, who, with very pious and excellent inten- 
tions I doubt not, have actually accommodated themselves 
on several occasions to the Presbyterian and Congrega- 
tional mode of worship ; officiating in all respects after 
their custom, for the very sake of manifesting this kindly 
disposition to union, and even holding the prayer meetings 
of their people upon the Congregational model. What has 
been the result ? Was it ever heard that this spirit of ac- 
commodation produced the slightest movement of recipro- 
city, on the part of our Presbyterian and Congregational 
brethren ? When our clergy have been so unwisely kind 
as to forget their Church on such occasions, have the other 
clergy condescended to remember her ? Was there ever a 
single act on their part which indicated the most transient 
feeling of regard for the habits and principles of Episcopa- 
lians ? And has not every such ill-judged attempt at uni- 
ty, been taken as lawful spoil, and been hailed, not as a to- 
ken of kindness to other Churches, but as an indication of 
secret dissatisfaction with our own ? 
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Such, then, being tbe state of the facts in this matter^ 
I bold it to be high time that we should have a new ver* 
sbn of this cry of unity. We are a peaceable people, 
seekiDg no dissensions, but truly desirous to avoid* them 
wbeaever we may. We ask no favor but to be tried fairly 
mour own merits, and to be judged by the only infallible 
standard — ^the Bible ; and the next best guide — ^the Primi- 
tive Church. We take the course which is authorised by 
these in all questions of religion, because we cannot in con« 
science do otherwise ; and if we are not mistaken in suppo- 
sing that we live in a land of liberty, we think we have at 
least as rauch right to walk in the old ways, as others have 
to strike out new ones. But if the want of union is so 
much the subject of complaint, — if our brethren think it so 
hard that we do not join with them, why let them try ano- 
ther plan for once, and unite with us. Our hearts are large 
enough to hold them, our affections are ready with warm 
sincerity to welcome them. We are as fond of Christian 
union on our own principles as any people can possibly be, 
and I strongly suspect that our brethren who talk so much 
about our rigidity, desire the same kind of union precisely ; 
ibatis, to be honest in the matter, they desire that sort of 
Onion, in which they should gain all, and yield nothing. 

I have sometimes heard, however, another theory of 
Christian union, which projwses that we should mingle to- 
gether with those who difier from us, without adopting their 
principles or giving up our own ; but with that liberal feel- 
'nj which should admit that they were just as likely to be 
in the right as ourselves, and that the differences bcftween 
us were of no importance. 

My brethren, so far as this perfect equality of the vari- 
ous denominations is intended to operate on the intercourse 
of business^ on the relief of the necessitous, or onthecour- 
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tesies of social life, there are no wanner advocates finr it 
than ourselves. Far be it from us to make religious cod* 
formity a question of trade, or to bring it into our acts of 
charity, or to make it essential to the ordinary attenUons of 
a civilized community. There are Christians iii the worid 
who take this course : and the faithful page of history can 
tell us all where to find some of the most cruel and bitter 
specimens of bigoted intolerance, in modem days, and vt 
our own Protestant country. But we deny that we have 
either part or lot in this species of transgression. The lib- 
erty which we claim, we grant as fully to others. And if 
there be a man so base, as to coerce the religious choice of 
his fellow, by threats of danger to his business or his social 
standing, in case be should dare to use the privilege of a 
freeman in the selection of his Church, we hold that man 
to be, in principle, not one jot above the supporters of the 
Holy Inquisition. That bloody institution did, indeed, co- 
erce the faith of men, by the torture and the stake ; but what 
is the difference, if we coerce them by the fear of pecunia- 
ry embarrassment, or the gloom of social exconununication ? 
Coercion of all and every sort, is equally abhorrent to the 
spirit of the Gospel ; and God forbid that a weapon so car- 
nal, sp disgraceful, so utterly unworthy, above aH, of those 
who boast of their liberty in other things, should ever be 
used for any religious purpose, in this land of freedom. 

But when we talk of religion, and profess to believe in 
the Scriptures of truth, and endeavor to persuade the care- 
less and the worldly to submit to the blessed yoke of the 
Gospel, to give their hearts to the Redeemer who pm^ 
chased them by his own blood, and unite themselves to 
the Church of the Apostles planting, are we really ex- 
pected to do it in such a strain, as shall admit that eveiy 
other denombation may be as near the truth as we are? 
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fliaK wQ preach the doctrine tkf the Trioitjr, fiur bsUnce, 
\j telliDg men that we may be entirely mistaken, and tbat 
b adversaries are as likely to be right as ourselFes ? Shall 
«e denounce the judgments of God upon those who die 
iapenitent, in such a liberal way as to admit, that after all^ 
the menaces .of the Almighty may mean nothing? Shall 
ve lell men that we prefer our Church, with its various pe* 
diarities, without knowing why ; or that> although we do 
how why, yet the arguments of our opponents are just as 
flausiUe and as likely to be correct as any? Shall we set 
imth the model of the Apostolic and primitive system, and 
ia the same breath have it understood, that it deserves no 
)ie-eminence beyond the crude innovations of men, who 
did DOt pretend to have received the keys of the kingdom 
ofheaveU) or to have been guided by the Spirit of inspira- 
tion? Shall we read the injunctions of Christ tbat his fol- 
lowers should be one — having fellowship one with another, 
aod walking together in love ; and then tell the world 
dttt it is an improvement to have Christians divided— Slav- 
ing no religious fellowship with one another, but walking 
apart in hatred ? Why> what absurdity is this ; that we 
shall be asked to hold our conscientious convictions so 
loosely for the sake of mutual accommodation, as to ex* 
press almost equal confidence in perfect contradictions. In 
leligion, as well as in every thing else, error may be mani- 
Ud, but truth i$ one : and woe be to that man who thinks 
Tdigious truth unworthy of his search, or who, having found 
it, presumes, for the sake of a treacherous and. transient 
popularity, to mingle it with error. 

As many well disposed persons, however, are troubled by 
the theory I am opposing, let us bring it to the test of hu- 
nan analogy, and try how we should like its application in 
the affiurs of men. 
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Tak«} for example, the leadei;? of political pai^ties, is 
dKMse serious questions which have lately agitated the 
country, and ask them to maintain their respective opia- 
ions with so much moderation, that those who listen sludl 
never know whether they think themselves right or wrong. 
Take physicians who have adopted different systems of 
practice, and ask them to express their confidence in their 
respective modes of treatment so mildly, that the patient 
shall think the difference is of no importance to his health. 
Take lawyers who are employed on different sides of a 
cause, and ask them to plead in such accommodating terms, 
that the court and jury shall hardly be able to determine 
whether the advocates are in earnest, or whether the mat- 
ter in dispute is worth the trouble of decision. Ah my 
brethren ! on these subjects we hear no complaints about 
the^zeal of any man, who thinks, himself engaged in the 
support of truth. On these subjects we hear no censure 
passed, because men do not accommodate themselves to their 
opponents. It is only in questions which concern the govern- 
ment of heaven, that we are recommended to be so liberal. 
It is only when the health of the soul may be at stake, that 
the physician is advised to be so kind to every spiritual 
empiric. It is only where the issue joined mvolves the ti- 
tle to an eternal inheritance, that the advocate must be &$- 
fident of his cause, and doubtful in his conclusions. As if 
the Gospel of Christ was the only subject which would not 
justify an ardent defence, — as if the Church of Christ was 
the only thing which does not merit a strict and fiiU exam- 
ination. 

Sinde, then, it is evident, that external union amoi^t 
Christians who hold s^ch different doctrines, both of £utb 
and ecclesiastical regimen, is impossible without a sacrifice 
of candor and of consbtency , I am compelled to conclude 
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iot it is fioost prndeot not to attempt it unlit it can be done 
tt« proper and legalar way. We may, indeed, have a 
certain degree of imiim'wd union of the spirit, with all vtho 
love our oommon Redeemer ; and this blessed temper of 
durity it is our duty and our happiness to cultivate uid 
dierish. And besides this unity of spirit, we may main*- 
ini outwardly ' the bond of peace,' by abstaining from any 
ttfiiendly assaults upon the principlesuof others, and by ex- 
fUoing our own with frankness, but with kindness and 
|Dod wiU. But since we are bound to confess the name 
rf tbe Sairiour before men — bound to unite with his 
Ckarch-— and yet have it not in our power, unhappily, to 
couaect ourselves with the communion of more than one 
hmxk of it, the (juestion of our first lecture recurs. What 
ne we to do ? What is the course, which Christians, in 
Aese days of unhappy sectarian division, ought to follow? 
The Scriptures, my bretbren, can easily resolve the 
Ifiestion. * Prove all things,' saith the Apostle, ^ hold fast 
Alt which IS good.' Investigate &iriy, honestly, and mih* 
out prejudice, the claims of each party, and choose that 
which best accords with tbe Apostolic ^nd primitive system. 
That system is ai^l of God, and has the sure promise of 
iiis blessing. All other systems ai^ of Ood, precisely in 
jRoportion as they retain the characteristic features of this 
txiy model, and they are of man, just in proportitm as they 
have departed firom it. If our division of the universal 
Church, proves, on a fitur examination, to be the nearest 
to that original pattern, unite with it for the truth's sake-r—* 
for Christ's sake, who is the ^ way, the truth and the life.' 
If you find any denomination nearer to that mark than ours, 
join that denomination, and come and tell us where it ex* 
iite, and we will join it also. But when you have made 
your selection^ aftor diligent examination, and fervent prayer 
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that you may be guided by the Spirit of truth , do not 
it a necessary part of your religion to condemn the rest. 
God is their Judge^ not you. They may be wrong in many 
things, and yet for aught we know, Christ may pardcm their 
invohintary errors. But above all, speak no evil of theBk 
Have a care of that desolating sin — ^religious scandal. Take 
no pleasure in accusing your brethren of the various sects, 
because they cannot see as you do. Do not misrepresent 
their sentiments — ^blacken their characters — invent slan- 
ders — or exaggerate those that may have been invented by 
others. Whatever you may think of their creed, there is 
nothing to prevent your thinking kindly of their intentions; 
and therefore, wherever they are concerned, remember 
that, ^ With what judgment ye judge, ye shall be judged ; 
and with what measure ye mete, it shall be measured to 
you again.' Thus walking in the path of truth, you may, 
and you ought to be, firm in maintaining it, and zealous in 
its defence ; but your firmness will never quarrel with your 
charity, nor your zeal trespass beyond the limits of kind- 
ness and of peace. 

But it may be asked, is there no way in which Chris- 
tian unity can be accomplished ? Shall the people of God 
never walk together on earth again ? Is there no principle 
in which all that call upon the^ same Lord can agree, to 
brmg them out of this awful state of distraction, and present 
them before the world, an united host, 'bright as the sun, 
fair as the moon, and terrible as an army with banners. ' 

Qmy brethren ! how often have I thought of this question, 
until my heart yearned over the miseries of sectarian divis- 
ion, and I felt as if my life would be a cheap sacrifice f(Nr the 
unity of Zion. How often have I dwelt upon the mode in 
which alone it seemed to my mind that such a glorious re- 
sult could be accomplished, until I almost imagined that tbe 
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tine bad coiae, for healing the wounds and restoring the 
peace of the Redeemer's kingdom. Let me place be- 
bte you, even though it may be called a reverie, the course 
which my meditations have taken, and dwell awhile, if it 
be only in imagination, upon a picture of Christian cchi- 
oord and love. 

I represent to myself, in fancy, a period when good men 
of every denomination and party, have become sick and 
weary of discord and confusion — of slander and calumny — 
of intolerance and persecution^ and long, with intense 
desire, for primitive unity and order — when every prayer 
to the throne of grace contains one favorite petition above 
the rest,for the peace of the spiritual Israel — when ev- 
ery Christian heart glows with fraternal feeling towards 
aQ that love our Lord Jesus Christ in sincerity — when the 
love of sect loses itself in the love of principle ; and the glo- 
ry of God, the honor of his eternal Son, the supremacy of 
bis word, and the salvation of the world through the pow- 
er of his Gospel, become the leading ideas of every Chris- 
tian inteUect, and the constant motives of every Christian 
soul. 

At length the favored hour is come, and lo ! a general 
cry is heard for a universal council—* a great conven-> 
tioQ— «in which every sect should appear by its representa** 
tives, chosen by election after solemn fasting and prayer, and 
oommeoded to God for the most important work ever com- 
mitted to mortal, since the apostolic day. And in order 
to avoid the trouble and the danger with which the compli- 
cated policy of Europe might threaten it, the free soil of 
our fiivored country, where universal toleration is the max- 
im of government, ' and no party in religion has any privi- 
lege above the rest, is chosen for the all important wprk ; 
and that city which| as if in prediction, bears the very 
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name of brotherly loet^^ is fixBd on for the actual seat of 
this sublime assembly. 

Rome hears, and responds to the appeal. Her empire 
weakened, if not broken, and threatened more and more, 
if not by the progress of the reformation, yet by the far 
more fatal march of infidelity — her hierarchy tired of war- 
fare and intrigue — her very Pontiff disposed to risk a por- 
tion of his cumbrous and painfiil honors, for the sake of 
peace — hef people, sensible that a refusal to unite in a gen- 
eral council, would look, in the eyes of the world, like a con- 
sciousness of dQubt as to the truth of their cause — and es- 
pecially feeling the insecurity of their condition^ while 
the war of sectarianism rages, and the weapons of argu- 
ment are liable at any moment to be exchanged for the 
weapons of blood, — all consent to the proposed effort fa 
pacification, and appoint their delegates — ^men unsurpassed 
in varied learning, and renowned for dialectic skill. 

Greece gladly unites with the proposal, for no argument 
exists in her condition, which could counterbalance the duty 
and the happiness of aiding in the restoration of Christian 
peace. 

Protestant Germany, whose people are professed lovers 
of liberality, devotees to literary fame, and avowedly hos- 
tile to all controversial bitterness, cannot, with any consis- 
tency, hold back from such an undertaking ; and therefere 
she promptly meets the call, and sends her distinguished 
sons to consecrate their stores of erudition to the noblest 
enterprize of the world. 

England — ^tbe friend of toleration, and now more than 
ever feeling the absolute necessity of religious unity — ^Eog- 
land, ---chafed and irritated continually by the demons of 
sectarian seal— once revolutionized by the fiiry of fenaticisiii, 

^Philadelphia. 
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indnow bleeding under the lash of civil discord, applied 
vith that peculiar madness which sometimes desolates so^ 
dety by the usicne of the loVe of God — England hails the 
sommons, and joyfully yields her treasures of genius and 
liiety, to the work which pro^nises to make the ^ holy Cath- 
olic Church' ONE CHURCH again. 

And in our own land — the new world, in which every 
juruxg element of religious fection finds a home — ^where 
the inventive faculties of our people even iiicrease the 
variety of sects with each succeeding generation, and 
wbere there, is a noble and restless propensity to strike out 
some point of Christian effort, which shall attract the no- 
tice and move the energies of a world— ^in this peculiar 
feid, which looks as if the Providence of God had pre^ 
served it from all religious establishments, on purpose that 
every contending principle might have a free opportunity 
to amalgamate in one — ^where every possible motive should 

• 

u&pel each branch of Christ's kingdom to desire a cessa-^ 
tioQ of hostilities, and where the example of Federal Union 

• 

iQ HIM would shed a brighter glory over the name of 
American, than all the political triumphs that were ever 
tchieved<*^in this — the land of conventions — the land of un« 

• 

ions— there is a universal welcome ready for the measure—^ 
so old, and yet so new— of a general Council of Chijsten- 
<Iom; and each division of the Lord^s host appoints its 
champions of the cross, to aid and cooperate with the 
(lelegates of Europe ; and they meet together on the eve-* 
QiQg of that d»y, on which the prevailing ci«stom of the 
Christian world commenH>rates the Angelic communication 
of ' Glory to God ii> the highest ; and oik earth, pjsace.^ 

GOOD WILL. TQ MEN*' 

And now, the principle is to be settled, which shall guide 
the deliberationsi of this august body. And thank God I 
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there can be no serious difficulty in the search ; for tbf 
principles avowed by the Church of Rome, may be naadc 
to quadrate sufficiestly with the firinciples of the reforma* 
tion, when the minds of Christians are governed by ihi 
pure desire for truths and for unity. The Bible and Apos* 
tolical tradition are the standards to which the Church oi 
Rome has always professed to appeal ; and she consents to 
try her apostolical tradition by the testimony of the fatbeis. 
The Reformers argued from the very same sources, only 
insisting, what has never been directly denied^ and never 
can be consistently questioned, that the earlier fathers and 
councils must be taken as the best evidence of apostolic tra- 
dition, because they were neai^est to the apostolic day. La- 
ther, Calvin, and the Church of England, all agreed as to 
the question of authority, and had there been no local diA 
ficulties and no political interests interfering, every branch 
of the reformation would have combined heartily together. 
The word of God^ therefore^ and the writings of the fatheis, 
being in fact the only authorities ta which the great divis* 
ions of the Christian world ever have appealed^ to these the 
appeal must now be made ; and by these, the acts of this uni- 
versal council must be guided, in the hope of regaining a 
state of primitive unity once more. 

But behold^ with what energy these records are exam'^ 
ioed-— how carefully mastered — how deeply explored — 
bow diligently compared ! Each member^ well prepared 
by a thorough acquaintance with the Scriptures, and only 
looking for the iHumination of truth, reads and studies^ and 
prays for the Spirit of unity and peace^ and guards bis 
heart from every feeling of prejudice, in order that his ua- 
derstanding may be clear from every cloud of error. FuU 
of the mighty idea, that the peace of Christendom is com- 
mitted to bis hands by the Prince of Peace, each man takes 
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heed to be < swift to hear, slow to speak,' and eq[)edaDy 

^slow to wrath ;' well knowing that ^ the wrath of man 
woiketh not the righteousness of God.' And thus, hold- 
ing no public session for arguments, but continual private 
ooaferences, and bending every effi>rt towards afiection and 
peace, the Council moves on, with caution, with solemn' 
responsibility, and ample time ; that nothing may be done 
m rashness — nbthing in strife or vam gk)ry, but all with 
that temper of meekness, in which each ^is ready to esteem 
the other better than himself.' 

Years roll on — it iis. a work, perhaps, for years. The 
tleputies separate after sessions, as they may find best, of a 
few months' continuance, and meet again, at the appointed 
8ea8(»). Truth works its way — prejudices lessen — ^heart 
grows to heart — ^the pre-eminence of the Scriptures and 
the real testimony of primitive antiquity, are more and more 
admitted — the kindly spirit of accomodation b httle things 
wears away asperity of feeling, and the kindling fire of di- 
me love consumes every petty interest of party, and the 
dawning of a blessed day is seen, growing gradually bright- 
er, until the Sun of Righteousness is ready to arise,, 'with 
HSALiNG in his wings. ' 

But bow is Christendom employed during this solemn,, 
and, it may be, lengthened labor ? In prayer — earnest pray- 
er—prayer not exceeded by the energy of a martyr's sup- 
plications, that God might *arise and have mercy upon Zion,' 
—prayer, that this work of love might not be troubled by 
human passion — ^that all concerned in it might be endued 
with wisdom from on high — ^that the Holy Spirit, who of 
old descended upon his apostleis, might again bring his peo- 
ple mto unity and peaee-^that the Lord in whose hands 
ue the hearts of all men, and who alone ' worketh in us 
lK>th to will and to do, of his good pleasure, ' juijght conduct 
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bis own woric to a happy conclusion, and crown it with hk 
effectual blessing. 

And now, behold, the work is done — ^the trumpet oi 
the Christian Jubilee is blown throughout the earth, and 
peace — peace and love return to sanctify the heritage ol 
Israel. The fundamental principles of Scriptural faith and 
ecclesiastical government are firmly established as by a con- 
stitution ; while every indulgence compatible with these, is 
granted to the habits and customs of each portion of the 
Christian family ; which portion has now ceased to be a^cl, 
though it continues to have some peculiarities as an order. 
Troubled no more fay controversy, by bitterness,, by con- 
tention—taught by the experience of the past to guard 
against the perils of the future, and walking hand in hand 
throughout the pilgrimage of their probation,^ the house- 
hold of God has become a light to enlighten all nations, and 
a glory and a praise to the ends of the earth.. 

What could stand against this union of Christendom ? 
What could keep back the fulness of the divine blessing, 
when the demoniac spirit of selfishness and strife was driven 
away ? The Jews— the chosen people, would soon be con- 
verted to a faith which was thus seen to triumph, even over 
sectarian animosity. The heathen would soon cast away 
their idols of wood and stone, and bow down before the on- 
ly living and true God. Infidelity would blush £>r its scoffi 
and scorn, and either forsake its tone of derision, or hide it- 
self in darkness and in fear. Zion would arise and shine — 
the glory of the Lord would beam, upon her, and the fulness 
of prophecy would shed the blessings of trnth, and holiness^ 
and. peace, and love, throughout lh& globe. 

Alas ! my brethren, it is but a revefie^t is but a picture 
of imagination. Would to the Lord that it were other* 
wise. Would that the general desire for associations. couM 
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take that elevated cdurse, by which the ancient land marks 
of Christian truth might be placed on their primitive foun- 
dations, and the whole power of Christian influence could be 
brought to bear upon unbelief, and idolatry, and supefsti- 
doD, instead of wasting its strength and hindering its ad-* 
vancement by a miserable partizan warfare, which leads to 
no fixed result, and gains no decisive victory. 

But until the hearts of Christians are made ready, by 
the good Spirit of the Most High God, for a real union, 
based on principle, and established in the face of the world, 
by the only practicable mode — a General Council, we can 
do nothing better for the interests of pure and undefiled re- 
ligion, than to pursue the track marked out by Scripture 
and the Primitive Church, in the temper of benevolence 
towards every sect, but without attempting to unite with 
any. We are not at Uberty to sacrifice the rules of apos- 
tolic order, or the authority of the book of God, to please 
our brethren ; nor may we gratify other denominations, by 
wounding the unity of our own Church, because this would 
be to purchase favor abroad, at the price of trouble at home. 
Meanwhile, however, let us do all that we can in our re- 
spective spheres, for the prosperity of Zion. Let us never 
cease to pray for the peace of Jerusalem, and cherish towards 
our Christian brethren, without regard to party, the tem- 
per of charity and kindness. Let us do justice to their mo- 
tives, make allowance for their errors, abstain from any at- 
tack upon their feelings, and indulge no other sentiments 
towards them, than such as we should be willing to carry 
with us to our dying hour. And with all this, let us be 
firm and constant in our adherence to the Gospel of Christ, 
and to the Church of the Apostles' planting. Let us re- 
sist with constancy all attempts to innovate upon that best 
and surest system. Popular or unpopular, in evil report 
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or good report^ id perils or in peace, iet our lot be cast in 
with the primitive Church of our Redeemer. While oth- 
ers are bldwn about with every wind of doctrine, we shall 
there find an anchor for our souls. While others paht for 
the excitement of novelty, we shall there walk in the old 
paths, the good way of Christ's appointment. And if this 
union of kindness towards others, with constancy to the 
primitive system, should brmg reproach upon us, let us re- 
member, my beloved brethren, that ' it is a very snuill 
thing to be judged by man's judgment, for he that judgeth 
us b the Lord.' If our defence of Apostolic authority pro- 
vokes unfriendly feelings, let us reply to our accusers, in 
the words of St. Paul, ^Am I, therefobe, bkcome 

YOUR ENEHT, BECAUSE I TELL YOU THE TRUTH ?' And 

let us take comfort in the recollection, that so long as the 
evil spoken against us is said falsely — so long as our pecu* 
liar principles are derived from the warrant of our allegi* 
ance to Christ< — ^so long as we do truly make his Church 
on earth, a preparatory school for his Church in heaven, 
the tongue of the reviler may, indeed^ prove an injury to 
himself, but to us, it will only be the herald of a more 
abundant blessing. 
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CHAPTER I. 



Although I do verily believe that there is no pordon 
of ^the family of Christ more thoroughly united in sentoneol 
than the Protestant Episcopal Church, yet it would be 
idlQ to expect that there should not be several questions 
amongst us, involving considerable diversity of opinion. 
Nor is this diversity, perhaps^ to be greatly deprecated, so 
long as the advocates of either side allow to others, the lib^ 
erty which they claim for themselves ; and do not identify 
their favorite views with the prosperity of the Church to 
such extent, as to deny the honesty and fidelity of those 
who difier. 

For my own part, I frankly avow my abhorrence of all 
party names and distinctions. High Church and Low 
Church designations should be held in reprobation by all 
true Churchmen; and the mi$tliken zeal of those who iden* 
tify either of these terms with the interests of Primitive and 
Scriptural Christianity, cannot be too constantly discoia^ 
aged by every judicious and sober mind. But in order that 
I may contribute my share to the establishment of what 
seems, in my humble judgment, to be the truth of the 
points in question, I shsdl treat briefly, in thefollovnng dis« 
sertation, the most important and interestmg subjects of 
discussion, not desiring so much to use my own words^ as 
those of the admired * masters in Israel.' 
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, The first enquiry whiefa I shall eodeavor to answer is, 
I Whether Episcopacy ^ as held by us, is a dieine or a human 
f i^itutionl 

I leply, that i{ is unquestionably divine ; and for the ibl- 
bwing reasons. 

1. It has been shewn that the Episcopal system is the 
Afostolic system. That the Apostles were commissioned 
|by Christ, is not denied. Of course, they were divinely 
ixutkmied. But, in the last confirmation of the AfosHolic 
ottnmissaoQ, the Redeemer expressly said, ^ Lo, I asQ with 
jou alway, tvtnunto the end of the world, ' (Mat, xjivUi. 
90.) Manifestly this promise was intended for the Apos-^ 
Iks and their succbssors, because the Lgrd knew per- 
feedy well, that the personal ministry of those whom he w^ 
addressing would terminate in a few years, and he couHl 
not, therefore, mean to be understood as limiting his pre- 
sence to those individuals alone. Neither could he be sup- 
posed to contemplate a ministry of an inferior grade to the 
apostles, because the promise is, ' Lo, I am with you al- 
way, ' that is, with you, and with those whom you shall ap- 
point in your place. Therefore it results irresistibly, that 
the Saviour here contemplated the continuance of the Apos- 
toUc office^ which, being divinely instituted by the great 
Head of the Church, in person, and being continued by the 
Apostles, and still existing, by an uninterrupted sucoession 
from them, remains a divine institution to this hour, and 
will so remain, according to Christ's promise, until, the enfi 
of the world. 

2. Secondly, however, the Scriptural system of Episeo- 
pd government is divinely mstituted, because it was settled 
by the Apostles, who were guided by the Holy Spirit. 
'We have the mind of Christ,' saith St. Paul. 'I think 
also,' saith 'he elsewhere, < that! have the Spirit of God.' 

97 
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And again, ' If any nMtn among you/ saith he, ^ think himself 
a prophet or spiritual, let him acknowledge what I say to 
be the commandments of our Lord Jesus Christ.' Grant* 
ing, therefore, that Episcopacy was only instituted by the 
Apostles, yet that itself amounts to a divine iiutittUion ; 
nor can we place this primitive government upon a lower 
foundation, without striking at the root of all that infallible 
authority which the Saviour committed to the Apostles, 
when be gave them ^ the keys of the kingdom of heaven/ 

I conclude in the unanswerable argument of Hooker, 
(Ecc. Pol. B, 7. ^ 5. London Ed. of 1825. Vol. i. p. 
a76.) 

'What need we,' saith this distinguished author, ^to 
seek fiir for proofs that the Apostles, who began this order 
of regiment of bishops, did it not but by divine instinct, 
when, without such direction, things of far less weight and 
monfient they attempted not? Paul and Barnabas did not 
open their mouth to the Gentiles, till the Spirit had said, 
' Separate me Paul and Barnabas for the work whereto I 
have called them.' The Eunuch by Philip was neither 
baptised nor instructed, before the Angel of God was sent 
to give him notice that so it pleased the Most High. In 
Asia, Paul and the rest were silent, because the Spirit for- 
bade them to speak. When they intended to have seen 
Bithynia, they stayed their journey, the Spirit not giving 
them leave to go. Before Timothy was employed in those 
Episcopal affairs of the Church, about which the Apostle 
St. Paul used him, the Holy Ghost gave special charge 
for his ordination and prophetical intelligence ; more than 
once, what success the same would have. And shall we 
think that James was made bishop of Jerusalem, Evodius, 
bishop of the Church of Antioch, the Angels in the Church- 
es of Asia, bishops, that bishops every where were appointed 
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to take a\?ay factions, contentioDS, and schisms, without 
lome divine instigation and direction of the Holy Giiost? 
Wherefore, let us not fear to be herein bold and perempto- 
ry, that if any thing in the Church's government, surely 
Ui€ first institution of bishops was from heaven^ was even 
l^om God ; the Holy Ghost was the author ofit.^ 
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Is Episcopacy essential to the being of a Church 1 

Since we maintain that the institution of Episcopal govern- 
ment is of divine authority it might seem to follow that it 
is essential to the being of a Church — ^that there can be 
no Church without Episcopacy. But this does not appear 
to be a necessary consequence. A Church may be a true 
Church, and yet be imperfect or unsound^ just as a man 
may be a real man, whose constitution is impaired, or whose 
body is mutilated. There have, indeed, been some strange 
applications of this analogy, which, considering the bishop 
as the head of the Church, likened the case of a Church 
without a bishop, to a man without a head. But this is 
truly a very wild comparison. A bishop may be called, 
in a certain sense, the head of a Church toithin a particu- 
lar diocese; although even this phraseology is better 
avoided, because it is exceedingly liable to misrepresenta- 
tion. But in no possible sense can a bishop be called the 
liead of the Church at large, nor, in the highest sense, the 
head of any part of it. ^ Christ is the Head of thi 
Church' — * the Bishop and Shepherd of our soixls.' 
All other bishops are members of his body, governing and 
leading tlie rest, indeed, but always in subordination and 
obedience to him, who is the < one LAW-oiVER—^ble to 
save and to destroy.' 

..Hence, we deny, in opposition to our Roman Catholic 
brethren, that there should be any such thing as a unive^ 
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sd bishop — a bisbop of bishops — a vicar of Christ on earth. 
This is a distinguished and well known tenet of Popery, 
which all Protestants Episcopalians reject. The great Re- 
deemer has, indeed, re-ascended to the throne of his glory, 
but he has not left his Church, nor placed it under the rule 
of any vicar-general. The Apostles had no Prince but Christ 
amongst them, neither had the Church of the Apostles' 
planting. Consequently, the bishops of the Church are 
many, equal in official rank and autliority. The Head of 
the Church can be but One, 

Hence, also, arises the necessity of general councils, 
whenever any circumstance occurs in which the consent of 
the whole body is required. And when the bishops have 
assembled in those councils, their whole object has been to 
discover the will of the Head, even Christ ; and their de- 
nrees have always been promulgated upon the acknowleged 
principle, that they were according to the mind of the 
Lord, being the interpretation of his own word, under the 
influence of his own Spirit. 

If, therefore, the bishop of a diocese should die, the 
Church of that diocese is not to be compared to a man 
without a head, during the interregnum which must take 
place before the consecration of a successor. And if that 
diocese should have to wait for many years before the de- 
fect is supplied, it is not deprived of its place in the body 
of Christ. And if, owing to any circumstance of necessity, 
it should never have the benefits of that Apostolic office 
ag^n, but should find itself obliged, like a mutilated man, 
to make shift with its other members, still it has not lost 
its bead, nor has it ceased to be a part of the body of Christ, 

-^-THK CHURCH CATHOLIC, OR UNIVERSAL. 

In order to set this important matter in as clear a light 
is I can, within the prescribed limits of this brief treatise, 

f7» 
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I shall close this chapter with the definition of the Chuieb 
set forth by that celebrated noao, who maintaioed with so 
much force, the divine institution of Episcopacy. I s^all 
then discuss, succinctly, the difficulties supposed to encuoi* 
ber the question. . 

^ Church,' saith Hooker, (Eccles. Polity, Book 5« ^ 68 
p. 17 of 2d vol. London Ed. of A. D. 1825.) ' is a word 
which art hath devised, thereby to sever and distinguisb 
that Society of men which professeth the true religion, 
from the rest which profess it not^ There have been in 
the> world, from the very first foucdationi thereof, but three 
religions : Paganism, which lived in the blindness of cor» 
rupt and depraved nature ; Judaism, embracing the law 
which reformed heathenish impieties, and taught salvation 
to be looked for through One whom God in the last days 
would send and exalt to be Lord of all ; finally, Cbristiaa 
belief, which yieldeth obedience to the Gospel of Jesus 
Christ, and acknowledgeth him the Saviour whom God did 
promise. Seeing then that the Church i^ a name, wbidi 
art. hath given to profisaors of true religion ^ as they that 
will define a man, are to pass by those qualities wherein 
one man doth excel another, and to take only those ^essen- 
Hal properties, whereby roan doth differ from creatures of 
other kinds, so be that will teach what the Church is, shall 
never rightly perform the work whereabout he goeth,. till in 
matter of religion he touch that diflFerence which severeth 
the Church's religion from theirs who ^re not the Church. 
Religion being therefore a matter partly of contemplation, 
partly of action ; we must define the Church, which is a 
religious Society, by such differences as do perfectly ex- 
plain tiie essence of such things ; that is to say, by the 
object or matter whereabout the contemplation and actions 
of the Church are properly conversant* For so all know^ 
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Ic^e and all virtues are defined. Wherefore, because the 
ooly object which separateth ours from other Religions, is 
Jesus Christy in whom none but the Church doth believe, 
md whom none but the Church doth worship ; we find 
that accordingly the Apostles do every where distinguish 
hereby the Church from Infidels and from Jews, accounting 
ikem * which call upon the name of our Lord Jesus Christ 
to be HIS CHURCH. If we go lower, we shall but add unto 
this certain casual and variable accidents, which are not 
properly of the beingy but make only for the happier and 
letter being of the Church of God, either in deed, or in 
men's opinions and conceits. This is the error of all Po- 
pish definitions that hitherto have been brought. They 
define not the Church by that which the Church essentially 
is, bat by that wherein they imagine their own more per- 
fiet than the rest are. 

Again, ib. p. 19. 'That which separateth therefore 
utterly,' continues Hooker, * that which cutteth off clean 
fiom the visible Church of Christ, is plain apostacy, direct 
denial, utter rejection of the whole Christian faith, as far 
as the same is professedly different from infidelity. Here^ 
tics, as touching those points of doctrine wherein they 
M; Schismatics, HS touching the quarrels for which, or 
the duties wherein they divide themselves from their breth- 
ren; loose, licentious, and wicked persons, as touching 
their several offences or crimes, have all forsaken the true 
Church of God : the Church which is sound and sincere 
in the doctrine which they corrupt ; the Church that keep- 
eth the bond of unity which they violate ; the Church that 
walketh in the laws of righteousness which they trans- 
gress ; this very true Church of Christ they have left^ 
hvoheit not altogether left^ nor forsaken simply the Church ; 
upon the main foundation vthexeof they continue built ^ not- 
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mikitmndiiig thcBt hreacha toherelnf they are rent at dh 
top aeunderJ 

And to shew bis meanbg yet more clearly, be saith agaii 
Book 3. <^ 1. (ib. 1. Vol. p. 276) 'We must acknowled^ 
even heretics themselves <to be, though a maimed pail 
yet a part of the visible Church.'~* Heretics are not ufr 
terly cut off from the visible Church of Christ. If the 
fathers do any where, as oftentimes they do, make the true 
visible Church of Christ and heretical companies opposite; 
they are to be construed as separating heretics, not alto- 
gether from the company of believers, but from the fellow- 
ship of sound believers. For where professed unbelief b, 
there can be no visible Church of Christ ; there may be, 
where sound belief wanteth. Infidels being clean without 
the Church, deny directly, and utterly reject, the very 
principles of Christianity ; which heretics embrace, and err 
only by misconstruction.' 

From all which it is manifest, that the visible Church 
Universal or Catholic, in the opinion of Hooker, includes 

all who PROFESS TO BELIEVE IN TH£ LORD JeSUS ChRIST ; 

whatever the defects or ccMrruptions of their respective sys- 
tems may otherwise be. 
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How does this definition quadrate with the doctrine of our 
articles ? 

The nineteeDtb article of the thirty nine, defines the Church 
in the following terms. 

^ The visible Church of Christ is a congregation of faith- 
ful men, in the which the pure word of God is preached, and 
the sacraments be duly ministered according to Christ's or- 
dinance, in all those things that of necessity are requisite to 
the same. ' 

And the twenty third article, on the calling of the min** 
istry, declares that ^ It is not lawful for any man to take 
upon him the office of public preaching, or ministering the 
sacraments in the congregration, before he be lawfully called^ 
and sent to execute the same. And those we ought to 
judge lawfully called and sent, which be chosen and called 
to this work by men who have public authority given unto 
them in the congregation, to call and send ministers into 
the Lord's vineyard. ' 

Now here, we have the liberal construction of our Re* 
nrmers, upon the Churches in general. But when we 
come to the ordinal, in which the system is set forth ibr 
tbeCbarch of England, we find a much more precise, and 
primitive doctrine. 

^ It is evident, ' saith the ordinal, ^ unto all men diligentr 
ly reading holy Scriptare and ancient attthors, that fiwon the 
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Apostle's time there have been these orders of ministers in 
Christ's Church, — bishops, priests and deacons. Which 
offices were evermore had in such reverend estimation, that 
no man might presume to execute any of them, except he 
were first called, tried, examined and known to have such 
qualities as are requisite for the same ; and also by pub- 
lic prayer, with imposition of hands, were approved and ad- 
mitted thereunto by lawful authority. And therefore, to 
the intent that these orders may be continued, and rever- 
ently used and esteemed in this Church, no man shall be 
accounted or taken to be a lawful bishop, priest, or deacon, 
in this Churchy or suffered to execute any of the said func- 
tions, except he be called, tried, examined, and admitted 
thereunto, according to the form hereafter following, or hath 
had Episcopal consecration or ordination. ' 

The general and cautious language employed in the two 
foregoing articles, and the precise, full and positive doc- 
trine of the rule last quoted, must strike every impartial 
reader, as presenting a remarkable contrast. The expla- 
nation, however, is, to my mind, simple and perfectly satis- 
&ctory. The Reformers of the Church of England well 
knew that the Episcopal system was the only one which 
could fairly claim the distinction of divine authority, being 
the only one established under the authority of the Apos- 
tles in the Church of Christ. And therefore, for themselves 
and their particular branch of the Reformation, since the 
good Providence of God had put it in their power, they 
were determined to preserve it unimpaired, and not to al* 
low it to be troubled by any invasion. But they had be- 
fore their eyes the continental Churches of France, Germa- 
ny, Switzerland and Holland, which had not the means o( 
perpetuating this primitive system, and which had beeo 
constrained by the necessity of their local situation to adopt 
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• novel snd defectire plan for tbeir ministry. Believing 
that thU defect, in sncb peculiar drcumstances, was allow- 
able, the framen of our articles took the broadest latitude 
with respect to the lavrfulaesi of the course pursued by the 
other reforniers ; and thus placed on record a beatitliul me- 
sMHial of a truly Christian spirit, excusing with the kindli- 
est allowance, the very deficiencies of their brethren, while 
diey asserted the strictest and most uncoinpromtsing princi- 
jrfefor themselves, (a) 

In order to ascertain how for this construction is sanc- 
^ed by the most eminent writers, let us examine the sen- 
timents of Hooker, Cbillingworth, and Burnet. I com- 
mence with Burnet, although the last in the order of chro- 
nology, because his well known book on tlie thirty nine 
uticles was written long after the time, when any peculiac 
biis towards thn Continental Churches could be suspected. 
Besides which, it comes as near the authority of the Church 
18 any production of an individual has ever done ; since he 
tells us, in his preface, that be was induced to undertake 
the work by the Archbishop of Canterbury, that it was 

(b) That ihia was ibeir dciign in fiamiag iba nineieenih and twcnif 
Ikird irticlea at the; bnre done, will perbipa bs more eTidenl to mud* 
leaders, upon a cainpnrlnon with ihe definitions of tbe Church, let forth 
bf Calvin and Lulhcr, which I Bubjnin for their grealer Batisfaclion. 

' Qbod dicimuB, ' Bsye CaNin, InBiit. Wa. 4, Cap. 1- 4 12. ' pumm in. 
U tniniateriuni el puram in cslebrandis sacramentis ritum, idonenm e«M 
Pgana at arrttabonem, ut lulo poasimuB aocietalem in qua ulrunque exlh- 
lirit, pro Ccclcsia ampleiari.' 

In the leicnil] article of ibo Auggbarg ConfesBion, tbe deGoii^on of 
lb« Church ia very aimilar to our Diaeleenlh Alt- See Lulher'a norka. 
i>oI.p. 196. 

'Iltm docenl, qaod una laneta acclesia perpelao manBura til. Eat 

lor, ct recte ad mini at ran tar Bacramenta. Et ad varam unJialem Eccle- 
KB, saiii Bat eon««Qlite de doctriDB Ef angalii <l admiQiatntioiLe aacr*. 
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IMul vkh great case by many of the other bishops and tmy^f 
end leamed diirkies, and that it ym$ published widi tlm 
•Ctoogest expressions of their approbation. 

Speaking of the twenty third artidie, hish^ Bainet says^ 
(Lond. Ed. of 1827. p. 257,) ^ I come in the next place to 
consider the second part of this article, which' b the d^. 
tiitioo here given of those that are lawfully called «ods«iit;' 
this is put in vejfj general words, &r from that magistaiial 
sti^ess in which some have taken upon them to dictate in 
this matter. The article does not resolve this into any fNar* 
tieular constitution, but leaves the natter open and at iacgft 
for such accidents as had happened, and such as might stitt 
happen. They who drew it had the state of the seveni 
Churches before their eyes that had been difl^ently refoF- 
mod ; and although their own had been less forced to go 
out of the beaten track than any other, yet they knew that 
all things among themselves bad not gone according to i 
^ose rules that ought to be sacred in regular times : neaes*^ 
sity has no law, and is a law unto itself. ' (b) 

And a little farther on, (p. 258.) he observes, ' If a cam-^ 
pany of Christians find the public worship where they i 
live to be so defiled, that they cannot with a good coo* ^ 
science join in it, and if they do not know of any place to 
which they can conveniently go, where they may worship 

^^k>d purely, and in a regular way; if, I say, such a body ' 

^ ■ ■ ■ ■ ■ ■ ■■ — II - » 

(b) This admission of imperfection in the system of the Church of ' 
England, may perhaps be fairly understood to apply to those vnavoidable . 
defects which arose from her dependence on the State, such as the bisb^ 
ops being appointed by the king, instead of being elected by the clergy 
and people, &c. There has been, in truth, a far more perfect exhibi- 
tion of Church and State in the Puritan days of New England, than hai 
ever been seen in old England, since the Reformation. And as the nla^ 
ter now stands, and has stood with them since that time, the true title 
of the union would be better expressed by reversing the order of the 
words. It is not Church and StatCt so much as State and Churek. * 



fiiicKng some that bave been ordabed, tbough to the lower 
iiinedoDS) should submit itself entirely to their conduct, or 
fiadmg none of those^ should bj a co^^non consent desire 
wme of their own number id minbter to them in holy 
* diingS) and should upon thAt beginning grow up to a regu- 
lated constitution, though we are very sure that this is quite 
^ut of all rule, and could not be done without a very great 
tm, unless the necessity were great and apparent ; yet if 
jhe necessity is real and not feigned, this is not condemned 
tor annulled by the article ; for when this grows to a con- 
ititation^ and when it was begun by the consent of a body, 
who are supposed to have an authority in such an extraor- 
jinary case, whatever some hotter spirits have thought of 
I Ihis; since that time, yet we are very sure, that not onfy 
I those who penned the articles ^ but the body of this ChurtA 
I for about half an age after, did, nothwithstanding those 
t irregularities, acknowledge the foreign Churches so con- 
f stituted, to be true Churches as to all the essentials of a 
Church ; though they had been at first irregularly formed, 
I and continued still to be in an imperfect state. And there- 
I (ore the general words in which this part of the article is 
I &amed, seem to have been designed on purpose not to ex- 
I elude them.' 

Hooker, speaking on the same point, although without 
any particular reference to the articles, saith (EccL Poh B. 
Ir ^ 14. Lpnd. Ed. of 1825. 2. Vol. p. 304.) ' There 
may be sometimes very just and sufficient reasons to allow 
ordination made without a bishop.'—^ Men may be extra- 
ordinarily, yet allowably two ways admitted unto spiritual 
functions in the Church. One is, when God himself doth 
of himself raise up any, whose labor he useth without re- 
quiring that men should authorize them ; but then he doth 
latify their calling by mamfest signs and tokens himself 
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from heaven.' — * Anotlier extraordinary kind of Toc^iaa 
is, when the exigence of necessity doth constrain to lem 
the usual ways of the Church, which otherwise we would 
willingly keep ; where the Church must needs have some 
ordained, and neither have^ nor cm hone possibly y a bishop 
to ordain ; in case of such necessity, the ordinary iostkutioo 
of God, hath given oftentimes, and tnay give place. And, 
therefore, we are not, simply without exception, to urge a 
lineal descent of power from the Apostles, by contiDiMd 
succession of bishops in every effectual ordination. These 
cases of inevitable necessity excepted, none may GOfdatn 
but only bishops.' 

And again, the same author, speaking of the Presbyteri- 
an Churches (B. 3. <§y 2. vol. 1. p. 330.) with respect to the 
same point of necessity, uses the following words: 'In 
which respect,' saith he, ' for mine own part, although I 
see that certain reformed Churches, the Scottish especially 
and French, have not that which best agreeth with the Sa* 
cred Scriptures, I mean the government that is by bishops, 
inasmuch as both these Churches are fallen under a diflhr* 
ent kind of regimen ; which to remedy, it is for the one 
altogether too late, and too soon for the other during their 
present aiHiction and trouble : yet this tlieir defect and im- 
perfection I had rather lament in such a case than exagger- 
ate ; considering that men oftentimes, without any iikylt of 
their own, may be driven to want that kind of polity or 
regimen which is the best ; and to content tliemselves with 
that which either the irremediable error of former times, cr 
the necessity of the present hath cast upon them.' 

Once more, Hooker, reconciling Jerome to himself, by 
a paraphrase on the passage, where he speaks of the supe* 
riority of bishops being the result rather of the cuslott 
of the Church than of any express law of God, iises this 
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koguage : (B. 7. ib. 2. voL 253.) 'Presbyters must not 
|radge to continue subject unto their bishops, unless they 
%31 proudly oppose themselves against that which God 
4imself ordained by his Apostles, and the whole Church 
tif Cfaristapproveth and judgetb most convenient. On the 
iOlher side, bishops, although they may avouch, with con- 
4innity of truth, that their authority had thus descended 
ieren from the very Apostles themselves, yet the absolute 
bid everlasting continuance of it they cannot say that any . 
HBommandment of the Lord doth enjoin ; and therefore 
HftQst acknowledge that the Church hath power by univer- 
sal consent upon urgent cause to take away, if thereunto 
'sbe be constrained through the proud, tyrannical, and unre- 
^fcrmable dealings of her bishops.'—*-' Let this consideration 
^ a bridle unto them, let it teach them not to disdain the 
advice of their presbyters, but to use their authority with 
^10 much the greater humility and moderation, as a sword 
which the Church hath power to take from them.' 

Ghillingworth, although a staunch supporter of Episco- 
pacy, is quite as indulgent towards the defective Churches 
of the reformation ; for he denies that Luther and the oth- 
tr reformers were schismatics for leaving the Church of 
Rome. ' Protestants,' saith he, (vol. 2. p. 204) are per^ 
emptory and unanimous in denying that they are truly 
Sehismatics who leave the communion of the visible Church 
if corrupted; especially if the case be so (and Luther's 
was so) that they must either leave her communion, or of 
necessity communicate with ber in her corruptions.' 

Again, be questions whether the present general tion of 
separatists could be called schismatical, even if their fore* 
bthefs had been so, ^ You say,' saith Chillingworth, ad* 
dvessing his Roman Catholic antagonist, (see Chil. work^. 
Linad. ed* of 1820 vol.2, p. 189) ' that supposing Lu« 
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tber,' and they which did first separate from the RoanB 
Church, were guilty of schism^ it is certainly consequent, 
that all who persist in this division, must be so likewise; 
which is not so certain as you pretend. For they which 
alter, without necessary cause, the present government of 
any state, civil or ecclesiastical, do commit a great fault; 
whereof notwithstanding they may be innocent, who cod- 
tinue this alteration, and to the utmost of their power op- 
pose a change, though to the former state, when contiou- 
ance of time hath once settled the present.' 

Again, he combats the accusation that Luther forsook 
the visible Church when he left the Church of Rome. 
^ Properly speaking, ' saith he, (ib. p. ^26.) it is not true, 
that Luther and his followers forsook the whole corrupted 
Church or the external communion of it : but only that he 
forsook that part of it which was corrupted and still would 
be so ; and forsook not, but only reformed another part, 
which part they themselves were ; and I suppose you wiH 
not go about to persuade us, that they forsook themselves 
or their communion. And if you urge, that they joined 
themselves to no other part, therefore they separated Smm 
the whole ; I say it follows not, inasmuch as themselves 
were a part of it, and still continued so : and therefore could 
no more separate from the whole than from themselves. ' 

Once more, Chillingworth gives an explanation which 
applies to our nineteenth article, and is worthy of notice. 
^ Protestants, ' saith he, (ib. p. 205) ' do not make the true 
preaching of the word, and the due administration of the 
sacraments, the notes of the visible Church, but only of a 
visible Church : now these you know are very dififerent 
things ; the former signifying the Church catholic, or the 
whole Church ; the latter, a particular Church, or a part 
of the Catholic. ' — ^ and if it be said (ib. 197.) that preach* 
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mgof the word and administration of the sacratnentv can* 
■ot but make a Church visible, and these are inseparable 
notes o{ the Church-^I answer, that they are so far insep* 
liable, that wheresoever they are, there a Church is : but 
aotso, but that in some cases there may be a Church, where 
these are not. ' In pursuance of which idea, Chillingworth 
stiOQgly insists, that the true Church may exist even where 
it is invisible, likening it to the case of Israel when Elijah 
thought himself alone, but God told hinr that there were 
yet seven thousand in Israel who had not bowed the knee 
to Baal. ' (ib, 210.) ' Hence, ' saith he, (ib. 214.) * Prot- 
estants do not bold the failing of the Church from its be- 
ing, but only from its visibility ; which if you conceive all 
ttie, then must you conceive that the stars fail every day 
«id the sun every night. ' (c) 

Lastly, Chillingworth, (ib. p. 253.) sums up the difier- 
eoces amongst the various branches of the Reformation in 
these terms. ' Some, ' saith \\e, * taking their direction in 
this work of reformation only from the Scripture, (d) oth* 
eisfrom the writings of the fathers and the decrees of coun* 
cils of the first five ages, certainly it is no great marvel that 
there was, as you say, disagreement between them, in the 
particulars of their reformation, nay, morally speaking, it 
was impossible it should be otherwise. Yet let me tell 
jou, the difference between them, (especially in com* 
parison of your Church and religion) is not the difiSsrence 

(c) This opinion of Chillingworth may be admitted if understood of 
tke uncorropted part of the Church ; but of the Church aa a wbola. 
Hooker aays, Ecc. Pol. C. 3. 1 vol. p, 273. * God hath had ever, and ever 
ihall have, some Church visible, upon earth. When the people of God 
worshipped the Calf in the wildenies ; when they adored the brazan 
Serpent ; when they served the goda of the nations ; when they bowed 
their knees to Baal — - the sheep of his visible flock they continued.' 

(d) Chillingworth should rather have said, from a part of the 8^piw§ 
^ whieh see more particularly the 5tb chapter* 

S0t 
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betwet^n good and bad ; but between good and better : and 
they did best that followed Scripture, interpreted by Cath- 
olic written tradition ; which rule the reformers of the 
Church of England proposed to themselves to follow, ' 

Now from these extracts there are several points suffi- 
ciently manifest. 

1. That the want of the Episcopal government is a de- 
fect, and a serious defect ; but that the Churches which have 
it not, may nevertheless, be true Churches so far as regards 
the ey-sentiah of a Church. 

. ^, That the plea of necessity , if real and not feigned,- 
takes away all blame from the Churches thiis constituted, 
apd renders their ordinations lawful for them and in their 
circumstances. 

3. T[iat this deviation from Scriptural rule and primidve 
practice, if wantonly made, without real necessity, exposes 
its authors to the guilt of schism, but does not thereby de- 
prive them of their claim to be a portion of the Catholic or 
iiniversal Church, 

, 4. That even heretics, though a maimed part, are yet a 
part of the Church universal. 

5. That the true uncorrupt Church fnay exist invisibly 
under certain circumstances, such as those of the faithfiil 
Israelites in the days of Elijah, without the enjoyment of 
either preaching or sacraments. 

And the result brings us precisely to the definkioii of 
Hooker, which includes within the pale of the Catholic or 
universal ChArch, all who profess to acknowledge the Lord 
Jesus Christ, whether sound or unsound, perfect or imper- 
fect, maimed or whole, in any other respect whatever. 



CHAPTER IV. 



What effect has this doctrine upon the administration of 
the sacraments ? 

Thb essentials of the sacraments are stated in different 
terais by the Roman Catholic and the Protestant writers. 
The first reckon three external requisites, the element, the 
words, and the minister. The latter count two only, the 
sacramental elements, and the sacramental words ; but both 
maintain that the efficacy of every sacrament depends on 
the grace attached to it by the promise of Christ. 

There are however amongst ourselves, many who con- 
tend, that there can be no valid administration of the sacra- 
ments except by a minister regularly commissioned by 
Episcopal ordbation. And they consider all other minis- 
trations, as invalid, because irregular. Of course, to he 
consistent with the principle, baptisms performed by any 
other hands than those of an episcopally ordained clergy- 
man, must be counted for nothing ; and persons coming 
to the Church from other denominations must submit to 
re-baptization. 

There is^ likewise, a large class of reasoners who main- 
tain the principle above mentioned, but do not carry it out 
into practice, on accpunt of the deference which they pay 
to the custom of the Church, which, as they well know, 
countenanced lay-baptism, that is, the administration of 
baptism by laymen, in cases of necessity, from the earli- 
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est times. They also know, that about the middle of the 
third century, a sharp controversy was carried on between 
Cyprian and the African bishops of the one part, and Ste* 
phen, bishop of Rome, of the other, on the question, wbeth* 
er the baptisms of schismatics and heretics, should be 
allowed by the Catholic or Universal Church, The 
end of which was in favor of the Roman doctrine, admit* 
tmg all who had been baptised with the proper element 
and the proper form of words, to the privileges of the 
Church, without regard to the person of the administrator: 
which custom, asserted by Stephen to have been from the 
beginning of the Church, became universal ; and may be 
truly asserted as the only mtthorized doctrine of our owii 
day. In obedience to this practice of the Church, the rea« 
soners in question do not countenance re^baptization, on ae» 
eount of the defects in the commission of the minister ; but 
they consider the practice to be at variance with true prin- 
ciple, and therefore seem, to my mind, to involve them- 
selves, perhaps unconsciously, in a theological dilemma. 

For if the commission of the minister be of the essence 
of the sacraments, what power has the Church to take it 
airay ? The Church cannot make a sacrament. That 19 
tae incommunicable prerogative of Christ. Neither can 
the Church add any thing essential to it, because this pow-^ 
et is equivalent to the other. On the other hand, the 
Church cannot take away any thing essential, without de- 
stroying the sacrament, which is granted by the whole Pro- 
testant Church in the case of our Roman Catholic breth- 
ren, who deprive their laity of the wine in the sacrament of 
the Eucharist, and thereby make it very doubtful, to saj 
th^ least, whether they administer that sacrament to their 
people at all. 

Indeed, the argument seems conclusive, ex ^ termini. 
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Far the essence of any thing, is that without which it can- 
not be in esse^ that is, without which it cannot exist. And 
if the commission of the ministry be of the essence of the 
sacrament, so that no sacrament, by the will of Christ, could 
be administered without that commission, the Church could 
no more take away that essential ingredient from baptism, 
than she could authorize a dispensation with the form of 
words, or the element of water. 

There is yet another opinion which endeavors to evade 
the difficulty by alledging, that so long as the Church 
thought fit to admit bay-baptisms, this consent was a kind 
of authority which might stand instead of ordination, but 
that since thb open allowance has been retracted, and the 
Church has rather discouraged them, they can no longer 
rest on the Same foundation. 

This is ingenious, but not sound, because neither the 
facts nor the principle will bear examination. The Church 
never did approve lay-baptism on any other ground than 
that of necessity, that is, when a regular minister could not 
be procured at the time, and there was danger of death ap* 
prehended. And as to the idea that the admission of those 
who bad been baptised in schism or in heresy, was a kind 
of authority for such baptisms, it is surely in the face of 
the Church to say so ; because the Church was constantly 
opposing the conduct of schismatics and heretics at the 
time. Thus much for the facts ; and the principle is equal* 
ly plain. For the Church has no more power to create a 
new kind of ministerial commission, than she has to make 
a sacrament : and if the Apostolic commission was essen^ 
tial to the sacrament at the beginning, I have already 
shewn that the Church could not subtract this essential^ 
without destroying the sacrament itself. 

It results, that the minister is not of the essence of the 
saottment, but only of the order of it ; that the essence may 
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be had without the wder^ aod consequently that there majr 
be a valid a.dministration of it, which, nevertheless, is totd* 
\j irregular y that is, contrary to the nde established by 
the Apostles. That the wilful invasion of the Apostolic or- 
der — the wilful introducing of confusion into the Apostolic 
system— or the needless casting away any of its distinguish- 
ing features, is unquestionably a sin of the nature of saori- 
lege, more or less deep according to the knowledge aod 
consciousness of those who commit it, seems obvious to 
the slightest reflection ; but this sin on the part of the 
administrator, canhot be attached to those who accept his 
offices, believing them to be performed according to the or- 
der authorized by Christ. 

I proceed to shew from the writers already quoted, thai 
these views are not peculiar, but are the doctrines of those 
who were, and still deserve to be considered, the standards 
of the Episcopal Church. 

^ To make complete the outward substance of a sacra- 
ment,' saith Hooker, ( Ecc. Pol. B. 5. 1 vol .597) * tbew 
^ is required an outward form, which form sacramental ele- 

ments receive from sacramental words. Hereupon it grow- 
etb, that many times there are three things said to make op 
the substance of a sacrament ; namely, the grace which it 
thereby offered, the element which ahadoweth or sigoifietb 
grace, and the word which expresseth what is done by the 
element. So that, whether we consider the outward by 
itself, or both the outward and inward substance of aoj 
gacraments, there are in the one respect but two essential 
parts, and in the other but three, that concur to give sacra- 
\ ments their full being.' 

Again saith be, (ib. 627) after relating at large, the 
course of the primitive Church, ' By this it appeareth that 
baptism is not irtid in regard of heresy, and therefore much 
less through any other monj defect in the minister tfaereoi** 



(lb* p. 690) * If baptism seriously be administered in die 
nine element, and with tbe same form of words wbicb 
Christ'a isstitutioh teacbetb, there is no other defect in thM 
world that cao make it frustrate, or deprive it of the nature 
of a true sacrament ;' — ^ Baptism is only then to be re-ad* 
mioistered, when the first delivery thereof is void in regafd 
of tbe fore-alle^d imperfections, and no other.' vShall 
we now,' continues Hooker, 'in tbe case of baptism, wbicb 
having both for matter and form the substance of Christ's 
institution, is by a fourth set of men voided, for tbe only 
defect of ecclesiastical authoritv in the minister, think it 
enough that they blow ,away the force thereof with tbe 
bare strength of their very breath, by saying' ' We take 
Sttch bapti»n to be no more the sacrament of baptism, than 
any other ordinary bathing to be a sacrament?' — 'If (p. 
621 ) at any time it come to pass, that in teaching publiek* 
ly or privately, in delivering this blessed sacrament of Re* 
generation, some unsanctified hand, contrary to Christ's sup- 
posed ordinance, do intrude itself to execute that wfaereun- 
to the laws of God and his Church have deputed others, 
which of these two opinions seemeth more agreeable with 
equity, ours that disallow what is done amiss, yet make 
not the force of the word and sacraments, much less their 
nature and very substance, to depend on the minister's au* 
tfaority and calling ; or else theirs which defeat, disannul, 
and annihilate both, in respect of that one only person- 
al defect, there being not any law of God which saith, that 
if the minister be incompetent, bis word shall be no word, 
ins baptism no baptism ?' (a) 

Strange enough it should seem to some modern tbeologip 
ans, to 6nd Hooker's Presbyterian antagonist insisting that 

(a) In a note to this argument, Hooker quotea the maxim of the Decr« 
>i1it ^ Frohibita fieri, ai fiant, non teoent. In pr«hiluuoiubiis 
•ivQa rMfavorabileBk contrariiiiD obtiaet' 
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thiB minister is of the substance of the sacrament, consid* 
ering that it is a principal part of Christ's institution ; (see 
Mie on page 622) while it is Hooker, the advocate for the 
divine institution of Episcopacy, that opposes him. 

Once more, however, let me quote what Hooker copies 
(p. 646.) from St Augustine on the point m question. ' I 
doubt (saith St. Augustine) whether any man which cam* 
ieth a virtuous and godly mind will affirm, that the bap- 
tism which laymen do incase ofnecessity administer should 
be iterated ; for to do it unnecessarily, is to execute anoth- 
er man's office ; necessity urging, to do it, is then either no 
fiuiltat all, (much less so grievous a crime that it should de» 
.serve to be termed by the name of sacrilege) or, if any^a 
very pardonable fault. But suppose it even of very pur- 
pose usurped, and given to any man^ by every man that 
listeth ; yet that which is given cannot possibly be denied 
to have been given, how truly soever wo may say it hath 
not been given lawfully. ' 

Lastly, Hooker addresses himself (p. 624) to the very 
common and certainly plausible argument, which likens ib» 
mhiister to the civil judge, whose acts are all void if he 
has not a full commission. ' That it fareth not,' saith he, 
* in actions of this nature, as in jurisdictions, may somewhat 
appear by the very opbion which men have of them. The 
nullity of that which a judge doth by way of authority with- 
out authority, is known to all men, and agreed upon with 
full consent of the whole world; every man receiveth it as 
A general edict of nature ; whereas the nullity of .baptism, 
in regard of the like defect, is only a few men's new, un^ 
grounded, and as yet unapproved imagination. Which dif-* 
ference of generality in men's persuasions on the one side^ 
and their paucity whose conceit leadeth them the other 
way, hath risen from a difference easy to observe in the 
things themselves. The exercise of unauthorised jurisdie^ 
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tin is a' grievance unto tbem'^iftC are under it : whereas 
diey that without authority presmne to baptize, offer nothing 
but that which to all nien is good and acceptable. Sacra- 
ments are food, and the ministers thereof as parents ornur- 
sw; at whose hands, when there is necessity, but no pos- 
nbility •of receiving it, if that which they are not present to 
da in right of their ofEce^ be of pity and compassion done 
by others ; shall this be thought to turn celestial bread into 
gtavel, or the medicine of souls into poison ? JurUdictioh 
is a yoke which the law hath imposed on the necks of men 
in such sort, that they must endure it for the good of otb- 
m, bow contrary soever it be to their own particular ap- 
petites and inclinations. Jurisdiction bridletb men against 
their wills ; that which a judge doth, prevails by virtue of 
las very power ; and therefore, not without great reason, 
etcept the law hath given him authcnrity, whatsoever he 
dietfa, vanisbetb*' Baptism^ on the other side, is a favor 
which it pleaseth God to bestow, a benefit of soul tons that ' 
receive it, and a grace which they that deliver are but as 
mere vessels, either appointed by others or offered of their 
own accord to this service. ' fac. 

To these extracts from Hooker, I add the following frbm 
bwhop Burnet, (on the 19th Art. p. 188) * There may 
be many things necessary, saith he, ' in the way of pre- 
cipt and order, both with relation to the sacraments and to 
^e other parts of public worship, in which, though addi* 
tions or defects are erroneous and faulty, yet they do not 
annul the sacraments.' ^ We think none ought to baptize 
Imt men dedicated to the service of God, and ordained ac- 
cording to that constitution that was settled in the Church 
by the Apostles ; and yet baptism by laics, or by women, 
sttch as is commonly practised in the Roman Churchy is 
not esteemed null by us, nor is it repeated : because we 

39 
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make a difierence between what is estetUial to a sacramenty 
and what is fequisite in the regular way of using it.' 

And again be saitti, a little after, ' Therefore men's be^ 
jng in orders, or their being duly ordained, is not necessary 
to the sssetiee of tfae sacrament of baptism, but only to 
the regularity of administering it ; and so the want of it 
does not void it, but does only prove such men to be under 
some defect and disorder in their (eccleinastical) consbtu" 
tioD.' 

I shall conclude my extracts on this point with the fol- 
lowing remarks of bishop White, of whom, although he is 
stilt amongst us, 1 must take leave to say, that there are few 
men whose moderation and wisdom in theological questions 
deserve higher praise. 

'If the act of baptism,' saith this respected author, 
(Lectures on the Catechism, p. 119) ' have been perfcKm- 
ed in the sacred name of the Trinity, and with the use of 
the element of water, although by one not owned among 
us as a duly ordained minister ; our Church disapproves of 
the last mentioned circumstance, but does not require us 
to repeat the act ; or rather, she discourages us from doing 
so.' Id his Memoirs of the Protestant Episcopal Church, 
p. 280 — 294. he is much more full upon the subject, and 
states at large the unanimous resolution of the two Arch- 
bishops of England, with the bishops of the Provinces who 
were in London in A. D. 1712, ' that lay-haptiam should be 
discouraged as much as possible ; but if the essentials had 
been preserved in a baptism by a lay hand, it was not to be 
Treated.' In which he fully concurs. As to the general 
practice of the Church of England and the Protestant Epis^ 
copal Church of the United States in this matter, it has 
hitherto been in accordance with those views, and with 
none other. 



CHAPTER V 



What light does St, Paul shed upon this doctrine, in his 
Epistles to the Corinthians. 

When the faith of Christ was embraced by pious Israel- 
ites, no difficulty existed in filling up the ministerial offices 
with suitable men, because the devout Jews were already 
fiuniliar with the Old Testament Scriptures, accustomed to 
worship the only living and true God, and of such pure and 
boly habits of life and conversation as became the sacred 
profession. Therefore we see bow soon the Apostles sup- 
plied the order of deacons with men * full of the Holy Ghost 
and wisdom, ' and very speedily James, sumamed the Just, 
was appointed the bishop of Jerusalem, presiding, as we 
re^d in th^ book of the Acts, in the first Apostolic Coun- 
cil. 

^But it was a very different matter when the Gentiles 
were converted to the Gospel. The new converts, igno- 
rant of the whole system of God, unacquainted with the 
Scriptures, accustomed to all the abominations of idolatry, 
and with all their previous habits opposed to the principles 
of holiness, would manifestly need some years of training 
and trial before any of them could be fit to be ordained as 
iostructers and rulers over the rest. Archbishop Potter 
says well, therefore, (Disc, on Ch. Gov. Phil. Ed. 1824. 
p. 93.) that ' Time being required to prove men, before 
they could be entrusted with the care of the Church, there*- 
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fore the Apostles used not to ordain ministers in any place , 
before the second time of their coming thither : but when 
they had preached the Gospel, they left the new converts 
to be farther instructed by some of the ministers who at<» 
tended them, and staid behind for that purpose, as Silas and 
Timothy did at Beroea, when Paul went to Athens ; or by 
other itinerant prophets and teachers who travelled from 
one place to another, as they were directed by the Apos- 
tles, or the Holy Spirit. After some time, the Apostles 
commonly returned to strengthen their disciples in the 
faith, and then ordained such of them, as they found best 
qualiBed to be ministers.' ^ Hence in St. Paul's epistles to 
the Corinthians, ' (p. 96.) there is no mention of any stand- 
ing ministry among them, neither had they any stated meth- 
od of divine worship and other religious offices : but all 
was performed by prophets and other gifted men, who act- 
ed according to their own judgment, and many times {Con- 
trary to the rules of order and decency, as appears at large 
by the directions which the Apostle gives them in the four- 
teenth chapter of the first of these epistles, and in other 
places. ' 

Now there is only one point in which I cannot subscribe 
to the foregoing quotation ; namely, where the learned au- 
thor seems to intimate that the Corinthians had the gui- 
dance of prophets, as being gifted men, which in p. 335, 
he carries still farther by saying, that ^ The Eucharist was 
consecrated in the Church of Corinth, when no minister 
above the order of prophets^ who were next below tlie 
Apostles, was there.' 

If by this he means that the prophets had any authority 
to administer the eucharist above others^ I must oppose to 
him both the opinion of Hooker, and the plain authority of 
the epb^e itself. ' Touching prophets,' says Hooker, (2, 
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Vol* p. 96.) \ they w«re such men as, having otherwise 
learned the Gospel, had fiom above bestowed upon them 
a special gift of expounding Scripture, and of foreshowing 
things to come. Of this sort Agabus was, and besides him 
in Jerusalem sundry others, who notwithstanding are noty 
tkereforey to be reckoned with, the clergy, because 9u> man's 
gifts or qualities can make him a minister of holy things y 
unless ordination do give him power.' 

Again, it may be observed, that if archbishop Potter sup- 
posed these Corinthian prophets to have been extraordina- 
ry ministers raised up for the exigency of the time, and in- 
s|>ired for the ministerial office on the principle of the an- 
cient prophets sent to Israel, such an idea is in total hostil- 
ity with his admission that they acted according to their 
own judgment, and- many times contrary to the rules ofor-^ 
der and decency. And indeed it is in manifest contrariety 
to the rebukes administered so plainly by the Apostle, who 
evidently shews that he did not conceive the Corinthians 
to be under the guidance of any divine direction. 

The truth, therefore, appears to be, that the prophesymg 
mentioned by the Apostle was the ordinary interpretation 
or expounding of divine truth ; and in this, there seems to 
have been no distinction contemplated, for he desires that 
they may all prophesy, (ch. 14. 5. and 24. v.) and again^ 
(v. 31.) he saith, ^ye may all prophesy one by one, that 
all may learn and all may be comforted.'' Plainly, there'» 
fore, the prophets among the Corinthians were hot n few 
gifted and extraordinary men, who acted as ministers for 
the time being, but they were ajiy one and every one who 
spoke upon divine things in their ptiblic meetings, the priv*^ 
ilege bemg not restricted, but universal, apd belonging to 
one man as much as to another. 

To prove the absence of any ministerial distinction stiU mor^ 
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clearly, hoirever, let us advert to the other circumstances 
of the case. < How is it, then, brethren ?' saitb the Apos- 
tle, (ch. 14. 26.) 'when ye come together, every one of 
you hath a psalm, hath a tongue, hath a revelation, bath 
an interpretation. Let all things be done unto edifying. If 
any man speak in an unknown tongue, let it be by two, or 
at the most by three, and that by course, and let one inter- 
pret. But if there be no interpreter, let him keep silence 
in the Church, and let him speak to himself, and to God. 
Let the prophets speak two or three, and let the other 
judge. If any thing be revealed to another that sitteth by, 
let the first hold his peace.' 

But the directions given about the eucharist in the 11th 
chapter, seem still more conclusive on the same point ; for 
speaking of their defects in this particular, the Apostle 
saith, ' In eating every one taketh beforie other his own 
supper ; and one is hungry, and another is drunken. What! 
have ye not houses to eat and drink in ? or despise ye the 
Church of God, and shame them that have not? What 
shall I say to you? shall I praise you in this? I praise 
you not.' He then proceeds to set forth the proper char- 
acter of the sacramental feast, and the necessity of serious 
self-examination, and concludes by saying, ' Wherefore, my 
brethren, when ye come together to eat, tarry one for 
another. And if any man hunger let him eat at home ; 
that ye come not together unto condemnation. And the 
rest will I set in order when I come J 

Now nothing can be clearer, to my mind, than the infe- 
rence from all this, that the Corinthians had at this time, 
no official instructers — ^no ministerial guides — no authorised 
ministry, whatever. For if they had, the rebukes of the 
Apostle would have been directed to them, and in the or- 
ders which he had to give, he could not have overlooked 



them. In bis other epistles, he is carefiil to remember the 
presbyters and deacons: he inculcates submission to the 
Spiritual ruleis of the flock : but here, it seems that the 
whole body must act in excommunicating the incestuous 
person ; (ch. 5.) and they are addressed in the next chap« 
ter as persons who had no leader or overseer to settle con** 
troversies, and therefore the Apostle asks, 'Is it so that 
there is not a wise man among you ? No, not one, that 
shall be able to judge between his brethren ?' And through- 
CNit the two epistles, while frequent mention is made of 
ApoUos, Timothy, Titus, Peter, and other brethren whom 
the Apostle had occasionally sent to tbem, there is not a 
single passage that looks like any settled or acknowledged 
ministry, being then resident among them. 

What, then, do we behold in this condition of the Co* 
rinthian Church ? Precisely what we should expect in every 
case of a company of Gentile converts, during the first 
Aree or four years of their Christian profession. For after 
the Apostle had remained as long amongst them as he could, 
and was obliged to transfer his labors to some other quar^ 
ter, being accustomed to meet together on the Lord's day, 
to hear his instructions and to unite in the sacramental feast, 
which was then a regular part of their weekly worship, it 
would be necessary either that they should continue their 
meetings, and edify each other as Well as they were able or 
else their faith, for want of mutual encourgeraent would be 
liable to die away. Hence we read in another place, this 
counsel of the same Apostle, (Heb. x. 25.) * Let us con- 
^der one another to provoke unto love and to good works, 
not forsaking the aasewhling of ourselves together as the 
manner of some is, but exhorting one another.^ In such 
an assembly, none was set over the rest^ because none were 
sufficiently advanced or experienced for such an office. 
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Their rights, therefore, were perfectly equal. Each for^- 
nished whatever quota he could to the general edification, 
and each was charged to give to every brother an equal 
opportunity for the manifestation of his gift. And the feSist 
of love, and even the Eucharistic commemoration, were not 
denied them at these seasons, only they were solemnly cau- 
tioned to examine themselves before they presumed to eat 
of that bread, and drink of that cup, and to tarry for each 
other, and to eat and drink with reverent devotion, that 
they might no longer come together unto condemnation. 

But was this state of things intended for a continuance? 
Manifestly not. It was only a temporary allowance, suited 
to the necessity of the case, and to cease as soon as m^n 
could be ordained to a permanent and official ministry. 
Hence we see, that even with the directions given, the 
Apostle does not consider the order of things complete, for 
he expressly says, ^ And the rest will I set in order token I 
corned These directions, then, were suited to the imperfect 
condition of things at that time. They only apply to 
Churches under similar circumstances. And the taking 
them, as some sects have strangely done, for a perfect rule 
at the present day, is much as if one should examine a 
building when it was but half done, with its scaffolding 
around it, neither roofed nor floored, and should mak-e that 
his pattern for a finished structure. 

The completion, then, of the ecclesiastical edifice, like 
every other work, was a work of time. It had its begin- 
ning, its progress, and its consummation. St Paul's epis- 
tles to the Corinthians exhibit it in its first stage, before it 
had any settled ministry : his epistles to the Philippians 
*and others, shew it in its second stage, when it had pres- 
byters and deacons, to oversee its congregations and admin- 
ister the sacraments with regard to the sacred principles of 
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Older ; and his episdes to Timothy and Titus exhibit it in 
its third stage, when presidents were appointed over dis- 
tticts as permanent officers with Apostolic powers, when a 
ferm of sound words was prepared for it, and a code of ec- 
elesiaatjcal law was committed to the administration of its 
governors. 

It is worthy of consideration, whether we do not here 
see the true source of the allowance of a lay-administration 
of the sacraments in cases of necessity ? For although we 
are accustomed to make a serious and important distinction 
between baptism and tlie eucharist, committing the first 
to the deacon, but the second to the presbyter alone, yet it 
must be remembered that this distinction cannot be demon- 
strated by the New Testament, (a) and that a commission by 
ordination is as essential to the regular administration of the 
one sacrament, as it is to that of the other. Assuredly this 
fiimishes no justification for those who disregard the perfect 
system which the Apostles completed before their work 
was done. As well might the man justify his voluntary 
follies by the licence allowed to his childliood, as a Church 
enjoying the privileges of Gospel maturity defend its irreg- 
ularities by adopting imperfections only tolerated in the first 
stage of Gentile Christianity. Still, does not the fact 
as recorded, amply sustain the theory, which admits the c*- 
sence of the sacraments to be independent of ministerial 
qualification ? And does it not account for the early intro- 
duction of that lay-baptism in cases of necessity, which, on 
any other hypothesis, seems almost inexplicable ? 

Of course, I hold the Church bound by the last acts of 
its legislatorsr-the Apostles — ^for it is an indisputable prin- 

(a) It is supported from the analogy of the Aaronic^priesthood, under 
which, circumcision might be administered by every hand, but sacrifices 
cottld only be offered by the priests. 
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ciple of all governmeDt that the latter regulatioQ super- 
sedes the former. We are obliged to take the system, not 
as it was when the apostles began their undertaking, but as 
they left it to be transmitted — a finished work— rto the 
end of the world. While therefore, I should maintain that 
the substance of the sacraments may be had, without a 
regular ministry, and that under precisely similar circum- 
stances, the case of the Corinthians might be a very prop- 
er model, yet I cannot but believe that a wanton or a need- 
less departure from the apostolic order of sacramental min- 
istration involves a sin of the nature of sacrilege, of which 
no conscientious and enlightened mind would ever risk the 
commission. 



CHAPTER VI 



If the non-episcopal Churches have a ministry and the 
substance of the sacraments, along with the general tm^h 
of the. Gospel, what advantage hath episcopacy 7 

To this enquiry, I answer, in the words of the Apostle, 
'mjcH, EVERY way;' the advantage of a perfect over an 
imperfect system — of manhood over childhood — of a body 
with all its members over a body maimed or mutilated — of 
a building finished and complete over one in progress— of 
best over good or better — ^in a word, the advantage which 
men desire in all other things, when they seek to carry 
tbem to the highest point of which they are capable. Is 
it necessary to possess a greater advantage over other de- 
nominations, in order to determine our choice ? Is it ne- 
cessary to tell men, in order to recommend episcopacy, 
that thereois no other true Church of Christ in being? 

But men may say, and men do say, that the only use of 
the Church is to be a nursery for heaven. If therefore, 
we can be saved in all the various denominations of Chris- 
tendom, what more do we want ? And what care we for 
the diflFerence ? 

By this kind of argument we can prove, that the only 
use of food, shelter and clothing, is to nourish and protect 
our lives : what care we for the differences m these things 
80 long as life can be preserved ? The Esquimaux Indian 
and the wealthiest inhabitant of New York are therefore 
equally provided for. The only use of civil government is 
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to guard the rights and property of the people. This is 
done more or less by all governments, and of what impor- 
tance is the difference ? The subject of the Grand Turk 
and the citizen of our Republic are therefore on a level. 
But any one virho should reason thus in the afiairs of this 
world, would be called a fool. And yet it is the very same 
principle in another shape, which prevents the search of so 
many good men after the best systeni of religion. 

That ours is the best, I conceive to result inevitably 
fiom the fact, that it is the form in which the inspired Apos- 
tles left the ecclesiastical edifice, when their great and pe- 
oaliar w(»rk was completed. I shall not pause to demon- 
strate the various pomts of its superiority, because I wish 
not to say aught that should look like an attempt to dis- 
parage the claims of my Christian brethren. If any maa 
thinks he can improve the Apostles' work, let him argue 
that subject with their Master. If any man thinks Uiat 
the plan adopted at the commencement of their labors, 
from necessity, is a safer pattern than that which they ulti- 
mately perfected, let him settle the controversy with the 
Apostles, and tell them that they made their arrangements 
worse instead of better, as they proceeded towards the 
dose. And let the same arguer demonstrate, that the an- 
cient Israelites were at liberty to abandon the fulness of the 
Mosaic system, and revert to the condition of things when 
they had just left Egypt. Let him say that Abraham had 
the rite of circumcision and offered acceptable sacrifices, 
and therefore the Aaronic Priesthood was no advancement 
in the divine dispensations, and might be forsaken and des* 
pised. Let him say that the order of the work of God is 
of no consequence to the Church, and that we are author- 
ised to invert it as we think fit ; so that whether we take 
our pattern from the beginning, or the middle^ or the end, 

IT IS OF NO IMPORTANCE WHATEVER ! 
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On the other side, however, those who refuse to admit 
any but the Episcopal Churches into their definition of the 
Church Universal, are obliged to adopt a strange expedient 
in order to avoid the consequences of their theory. For 
they cannot, in the kindness of their hearts, deny, that the 
piety of Christian men in the various sects will bring them 
to the Church above, although they refuse them any place 
in the Church below. But is it not worthy of serious 
consideration, whether the pronfising men salvation mthtmt 
the Church, has not the strongest tendency to persuade the 
world that the privileges of this wik of God are of no im- 
portance? Is it not wiser to extend the definition of the 
Church Universal to the utmost limits, than to indulge men 
with the expeptation, that out of its sacred enclosure, they 
' may be saved ? Is it not evety way more consistent with 
i Scripture and with reason to say, that we know of no nur- 
^ »ery for heaven but the Church Universal — ^that whatever 
^ the secret counsels of God may be in reference to the hea- 
r then or the unbaptised — ^whatever hope we may cherish for 
il' diose who have not, in this life, embraced the blessed ofifer 
i- tf the Gospel — ^yet we can give neither encouragement nor 
ii' promise, that any who belong not to the kingdom of Christ 
here, shall be allowed to enter It hereafter.(a) 



(a) Calv. Instit. Lib. 4. Cap. 1 § 4. ' Verum quia nunc de visibili 
^ Ecelesui disetorere propoaitum est, discamna vel uno oiatris elogio quam 
p^ utilis sit nobis cognitio, imo necessaria : quando non alius est in vitam 
:j^ ingressus nisi nos ipsa concipiat in utero, nisi pariat, nisi nos alat suis 

I uberlbus, denique sub custodia et guhematione sua nos tueatur, donee 

exuti came mortali, similes erimus angelis. Adde quod extra ejus gre- 

^^ mium nulla est speranda peccatorum remissio, nee ulla salus.* 

dt And Melancthon, see ' Loci precipui Theologici,* Ed, Witt. 1577. p. 

J 343. says, ' Neque invocari, neque agnosci Deus aliter Tult, quam ut se 

. patefecit : nee alibi se patefecit, nisi in Ecclesia visibili, in quasonat toz 
^ Evangelii,» &c. 
e^ And again, ib. p. 947. ^Scianrai igitnr Ecclesiam Dei coBtuia ease 
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' Let Ud, then, humbly and faithfully endeavor to keep 
this deeply important subject within the limits of the word 
of God ; neither closing up the entrance to the fold of Is" 
rael on the one side, nor enlarging it upon the other ; but 
earnestly and affectionately urging all men in this as 
in every other concern, to search for truth ; and without 
condemning any, — ^for Christ is the Judge — exhorting them 
never to cease that search until they have found what they 
conscientiously esteem to be ^ the more excellent way.' 

I shall close this chapter with a tribute from the teamed 
Theodore Beza, the successor of Calvin, in favor of the 
Apostolic system. 

(d) 'Truly,' saith he, *I wonder that any one could 
ever dream that the Church could be purer ohr fairer than 
in the times of the Apostles. For who is so blind as not 
to see, who is so perverse as not to acknowledge^ that those 
were indeed the golden ages of the Church, beyond all oth- 
ers, whether we consider the purity of doctrine, or the form 
and order of the Church, or the excellence of the pastors^ 
or the virtues of the hearers. ' Most heartily do I respond 
to this eulogy ; the only difference between Beza and us 
lying in the point at which we should look for the Apovtol* 
ic pattern. Some of our Christian brethren have taken it 

alligatam ad vocem seu miniBterium Evangelii ; nee extra hxmc coetum 
nbi nalla est vox £vangelii, nnlla invocatio Ghristi, esse iiklos hsrede0 
vitae aeteras.* 

(d) Tract, de Polygam, Vid. Confes. Christ. Fid. &c. Tbeod. Bez. 
Vez. Ed. Genev. A. D. 1573. p. ^53. At ego san^ niiit)r pottfiBse quenr 
quam unquam somniare puriorem vel omatiorem ucquam faisae Eccle-* 
siam qukm Apostolorum temporibus. Quis enim ade6 cscuiff est ut non 
Tideat, quis ade6 prsfractus ut non agnoscat (siye doctrinsET pttritatenif 
t\ve ecclesis formam et ordinem, sive pastorum prsstantianif Mve audi-* 
torom virtutes consideremus) aurea turn ver^ secula iiiiBse prs lis quv 
statim consequuta sunt ? ' 
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in the first stage, our Presbyterian friends have taken it in 
the second, but we in the third, when the ecclesiastical ed- 
ifice was finished, and Paul, the wise ^ master builder,' 
writes to Timothy, ^ I am now ready to be offered, and the 
time of my departure is at hand, ' 



CHAPTER VII. 



In the peculiar position occupied by the Protestant Epis- 
copal Church of the United States, there are many ques- 
tions of great interest likely to arise, in the settlement of 
which there is some danger of collision, unless there be a 
steadfast referepce made to fundamental principles. 

The first and most important of these questions is the 
following : 

From what source art we to derive our ideas of the powd- 
ers and character of the bishops and clergy 1 

To this the answer, as it seems to me, is a matter of 
course ; so much so, that I should never have conceived 
that it could be a question amongst Episcopalians, if I had 
not heard and seen a principle advocated, which maintains, 
that the frame of our ecclesiastical polity, and the measure 
of Episcopal powers, must be taken from the constitution 
and canons of the American Church ; and that bishops and 
clergy have no inherent and official rights, until some ex- 
press provision of our own code bestows them. 

If the Episcopal Church were a modern invention, coined 
from the fancies of some human brain, and first starting in- 
to being with the American revolution, there would be some 
sense and propriety in the above opinion. But as it claims 
affinity with the primitive Church, rests its foundation on 
the divine will, proves its principles by the very language 
of Scripture, and draws its descent directly from the Apos» 
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ties through the channel of the Church of England, the 
theory above described must be characterised as a pure ab- 
surdity. Nevertheless, as it is a kind of absurdity which 
is congenial, in many respects, with the spirit of the age, 
and the prevailing temper of our country, it may meet with 
acceptance from some who have not yet given to the sub- 
ject any serious consideration ; and therefore I shall devote 
the remainder of this dissertation to the exposition of the 
true principles of our ecclesiastical system. 

I commence by the proposition, that the Episcopal 
Church is maintained by all her members to be the Church 
of Apostolic institution, characterised by the order of bish- 
ops, who exercise the powers of ordination and government 
which were peculiar to the Apostles ; on which account 
they are considered the successors of the Apostles, and 
their Church is in this particular, an ApostoUc Church. 

Hence, the preface to the ordinal declares the office of 
bishop to have been from the Apostles' times, and that this 
fact is ^ evident to all men diUgently reading Scripture and 
ancient authors.' 

Again, in the consecration service for bishops, we meet 
with the following recognition of the principle : 

^ Brother,' saith the presiding bishop, addressing the per- 
son to be consecrated, ' as the holy Script'ure and the an- 
cient canons command that we should not be hasty in lay- 
ing on hands and admitting any parson to government in 
the Church of Christ, which he hath purchased at no less 
price than the effusion of his own blood ; before we admit 
you to this administration we will examine you in certain 
articles, to the end that the congregation present may have 
a trial, and bear witness how you are minded 16 behave 
yourself in the Church of God.' 

In the third question following this introduction, the pre- 

30* 
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siding bishop asks the candidatei ' Are yoa ready, with all 
faithful diligence, to banish and drive away from the Cbuich 
all erroneous and strange doctrines contrary to God's word ; 
and both privately and openly to call upon and encourage 
others to do the same?' 

In the fifth question, he is asked whether he ^ will dili- 
gently exercise such discipUne, as by the authority of God's 
word, and by the order of thb Church,' is conunitted to 
him? 

. In the prayer which precedes the imposition of hands, 
reference is made to the divine institution of the ministry, 
and the Almighty is besought to grant, that the person to 
be consecrated may < use the aiUhority given him, not to 
destruction, hut to salvation, not to hurt but to help.' 

And in the act of consecration it is said to him, ^ Re* 
ceive the Holy Ghost for the office and work of a bishop 
in the Church of God,' and the very words of St Paul's 
epistle to Timothy, the first bishop of Ephesus, are inter- 
woven with this and several other parts of the service. 

There are many points of similarity in the questions put 
iathe ordination of Priests, but with this difference, that 
here there is nothing bestowed which resembles the power 
to ordain and govern, and there is an express promise of 
subordination exacted in these words : 

^ Will you reverently obey your bishop, and other chief 
ministers, who according to the canons of the Church, may 
have the charge and government over you ; following with 
a glad mind and will their godly admonitions, and submit- 
ting yourselves to their godly judgments ? 

All the above passages are retained from the ordinal of 
the Church of England ; they were a part of the ecclesias* 
tical system of our Church, previous to the revolution ; the 
colonies were at that time under the spiritual jurisdiction of 
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die insbop of London, and whatever construction was then 
put upon the office of a bishop and the promise of obedi* 
ence to him in this country, continues to be the law of our 
Church to this day ; those points alone excepted, in which 
our American Church has thought fit to alter it by some 
new provision. 

This is the well known principle of our civil law. Hence, 
in almost every part of the union, there are parts of the 
English Common and Statute law in force to the present 
hour ; all that had been received and acted upon in this 
country previous to the Revolution, being considered as a 
part of our system, in no way afiected by the separation 
from the mother country, (a) And in all the Federal 
Courts, the whole science of jurisprudence is still interpret* 
ed according to the English rule, and their law books are 
read as authority.* Marvellous it is, surely, that the laws 
of the States should keep their ancient connexion with so 
much constancy, while jet the principles of the Church 
must be cut loose from all their ties, and be sent adrift to 
discover new interpretations and definitions of old terms, as 
if the phrases bishop, presbyter, and ordination vows, had 
suddenly lost all meaning, and ceased to signify, at theRe« 
volution, what they had always signified before. 

By the liberality of the British Government, after peace 
was declared, an act of Parliament was passed, authorizing 
the consecration of three bishops for the Church in this 
country. This was done upon the express assurance given 
by our clergy in convention, that the principles of the 
Church of England should be faithfully retained. A few 
extracts from the address of the convention of 1785 to the 
English Prelates, (Bp. White's memoirs, p, 348.) will 
prove this assertion clearly. 

(«) Tenet et al vs Taylor et al. 9 Cranch, 43. 
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^ When it pleased the Sapreme Ruler of the universe, 
that this part of the British empire should be free, sove- 
reign and independent,' says this address, 'it became the 
most important concern of the members of our commun- 
ion to provide for its continuance. And while, in accom- 
plishing this, they kept in view that wise and liberal part 
of the system of the Church of England, which excludes 
as well the claiming as the acknowledging of such spiritual 
subjection as may be inconsistent with the civil duties of 
her children ; it was nevertheless their earnest desire and 
resolution to retain the venerable form of episcopal govern- 
ment, handed down to them, as they conceived, from the 
time of the Apostles ; and endeared to them by the re- 
membrance of the holy bishops of the primitive Church, 
of the blessed martyrs who reformed the doctrine and wor- 
ship of the Church of England, and of the many pious 
prelates who have adorned that Church in every succeed- 
ing age.' 

' The petition which we offer to your venerable body, 
^is — (p. 350.) that from a tender regard to the religious in- 
terests of thousands in this rising empire, professing the 
same religious principles with the Church of England, you 
will be pleased to confer the episcopal character on isuch 
persons as shall be recommended by this Church in the 
several States here represented : full satisfaction being given 
of the sufficiency of the persons recommended, and of its 
being the intention of the general body of the Episcopa- 
lians in the said States respectively, to receive them in the 
quality qf bishops.' 

Proceeding (p. 321) to the past relations of the Ameri- 
can Church with the Church of England, the address uses 
this language, ' The archbishops of Canterbury were not 
prevented, even by the weighty concerns of their high sta* 
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um^ from atteodiDg to the interests of this distant branch 
of the Church under their care« The bishops of London 
were our diocesans : and the uninterrupted, although vo« 
iuntary submission of our congregations, will remain a per* 
petual proof of their mild and paternal government.' 

Among the resolutions passed at the convention from 
which the above address emanated, the fourth (ib. p. 353.) 
is direct upon the point most important to a proper under- 
standing of this subject. It is as follows : 

^ Ordered, Fourthly, that it be further recommended to 
the different conventions, that they pay especial attention 
to the making it appear to their lordships, (the prelates of 
the Church of England), that the persons who shall be 
sent to them for consecration are desired in the character 
of bishops, as well by the laity as by the clergy of this 
Church, in the said States respectively ; and that they wjU 
be received by them in that character on their return.' 

And in the answer returned by the English prelates to 
the address, we find a further evidence in the fear enter- 
tained that the principles of the Church might be changed 
from the primitive and acknowledged standards. For ai\ef 
stating their willingness to comply with the request, they 
say, ' We are disposed to make every allowance which can-r 
dor can suggest,' ( p. 355.) ^ for the difficulties of your 
Situation, but at the same time we cannot help being afraid 
that in the proceedings of your convention some alterations 
may have been adopted or intended, which those difficul- 
ties do not seem to justify. These alterations are not 
mentioned in your address, and as our knoyrledge of them 
is no more than what has reached us through private and 
le$s certain channels, we hope you will think it just, both 
to you and to ourselves, if we wait for an ei^planatioq. 
For while we are anxious to give every possible proof, qot 
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only of our brotherly affection, but of our facility in fcr- 
warding your wishes, we cannot but be extremely cautious, 
lest we should be the instruments of establishing an eccle- 
siastical system which will be called a branch of the Church 
of England, but afterwards may possibly appear to have 
departed from it essentially, either in dotrine or in disci- 
pline.' 

In the next conventional address of the American Church 
(ib. p. 125.) there was <an assurance of there being no in- 
tention of departing from the constituent principles of the 
Church of England ;' and in the preamble of the act of that 
convention, (ib. p. 388) there is a declaration of ^ their stead- 
fast resolution to maintain the sanie essential articles of faith 
and discipline with the Church of England.' 

Now all this took place previous to the consecration of 
the first American bishops, and fixes the intention of all 
parties as to the proper character of the episcopal office, 
beyond the reach of cavil. Bishop Seabury was conse- 
crated by the non-juring bishops of Scotland, A. D. 1784, 
and bishops White, Provost, and Madison, under favour of 
an act of Parliament, were consecrated by the archbishops 
and bishops of England, A. D. 1787, the first nearly five 
years, and the other three, more than two years and a half 
before the formation of the present constitution and canons 
of our Church was commenced. What powers then, I ask; 
did these bishops receive at the time of their consecration; 
but the spiritual powers understood to belong to the office 
of bishop, according to the sense of the primitive Church 
and the usage of the Church of England ? In what quali- 
ty were they received by their respective dioceses, but the 
quality of bishops, such as bishops had previously and al- 
ways been defined ? What attributes did their office pos- 
sess by inherent right, but the very same which \he ooiv» 
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gregatioDS under their govemmeot had been accustomed to 
acknowledge in the bishop of London, who had been the 
dioscesan of the colonies before the Revolution ? 

To demonstrate still iurther, the doctrine of the Church 
on this point, let it be observed that when the American 
Church did at last adopt the constitution of 1789, there 
was not a sentence m it, and there is not now, defining in 
any way, the office or the powers of the episcopate, the 
presbyterate, or the diaconate. The three orders of the 
ministry are recognised in it as things well known and un- 
derstood ; but in vain would any man search in that instru* 
ment for the slightest description of what was intended by 
the words bishop, priest, and deacon. So too, the first can- 
on provides, that in this Church there shall always be these 
three orders in the ministry; but not one sentence is there 
in all the canons, which looks like a design to define or de- 
scribe the proper official characteristics of these orders. 
Instead of which, on the contrary, the canons require the 
students of theology to be examined previous to ordination 
on the doctrines of Church government) (amongst other 
things) and refers to the course of study recommended by 
the house of bishops, as to the choice of authors; in which 
course of study, every book involving the point under con- 
sideration, is a standard of the Church of England, and 
Hooker's Ecclesiastical Polity is particularised for the Epis- 
copacy. 

I am really ashamed to be sp precise on such an obvious 
matter, but the strange misconceptions existing in refer- 
ence to it, seem to make some plam explanation necessary. 

The result of the whole is simple. The bishop, pres- 
l^ter, and deacon in our Church, are just what they were 
intended to be by the Apostles. The authority of the Church 
cannot change these offices finom their first institution, with- 
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out departing, pro tanto^ Aota the authority of Scripture, aod 
innovating upon the system of God. The channel through 
which these sacred offices descend to us, is that of the 
Ohurch of England, and her sense upon the subject of their 
respective rights and duties, is the sense by which, next af- 
ter Scripture, we are solemnly bound ; saving and except- 
ing those particulars only, in which our branch of the Church 
has thought fit to adopt a difierent rule. 

The connexion of the Church of England with the State 
— ^the titles of honor possesi^d by her bishops in right 
of their being lords of Parliament — ^the various ranks of 
the superioi" and inferior clergy beyond the simple division 
of the three original orders — and the privileges of /a- tem- 
poral kind appended to the establishment in that country, 
are matters with which we have no concern. These things 
are of a political and civil, rather than of a spiritual and ec- 
clesiastical nature. They have nothing to do with the suc- 
cession of the ministry, nor are they transmitted by the rite 
of ordination, nor did they belong to the first and purest 
ages of the primitive Church. But that which the offices 
of bishop, priest, and deacon, signify in their scriptural and 
spiritual sense, as received, and professed, and understood 
by the Church of England and the Church of this country, at 
the time when the episcopal succession was transmitted, Utit 
same do they signify now, and will continue to signify while 
the world remains. Although the constitution and can<»ii8 
of the American Church, however, are by no means the 
source of the episcopal powers, yet they are the proper 
exponents of the limitations which it has been thought wise 
to adopt at this day, both for the sake of unity, and as a 
guard against all danger of encroachments upon the rights 
either of clergy or people. Hiese limitations are suffideiit- 
ly explained in the tenth of the piieceding lectures; md 
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they leave our ecclesiastical rulers so. little arbitrary discre- 
tion, that the dread of episcopal tyranny is truly the idlest 
cf all affectation. With the wisdom of these regulations 1 
am altogether satisfied. The responsibilities of the episco- 
pal office are oppressive enough, notwithstanding. But it 
is essential to their discharge that they should be properly 
understood, for otherwise the performance of the appropri- 
ate duty becomes impossible: and the peace of the Church 
will depend not a little' upon the conviction of the laity, 
that they have at least as much to fear from the clergy's 
love of party, as from the bishops' love of power. 

Party spirit — party distinctions — party strife — are the 
besetting dangers of our age and 9f our country. They 
belong to the peculiar genius of our civil system,, and find a 
ready admission into every circle of the community. Our 
citizens learn to be politicians in their own esteem, before 
they learn their grammar, and fancy themselves wiser than 
their governors while they are yet boys at school. Our 
clergy grow up to manhood in the atmosphere of independ- 
ence, and sometimes form stubborn habits of insubordina- 
tion, long before they give their hearts to the Prince of 
peace, or take the vows of the Church upon them. Hence, 
the yoke of Ecclesiastical order is sometimes found too 
heavy ; hence the obedience to canons and rubrics is some- 
times thought a bondage too severe ; hence the same kind 
of transgression which would be severely punished if the 
laws of the State were concerned, is thought to be nothing 
when it is only the law of the Cbturch which is violated ; 
and hence the easy and popular refiige for all irregular cler- 
gymen is to question the right of the ecelesiastical judge to 
control them — to talk about the constitution and canons as 
if tbejr were the fountain of Episcopal authority, — ^and to 
harp upon the &vorite strings of tyranny, and Popery, and 
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the love of power on the part of those whom they have 
pledged themselves to obey; while they pathetically la- 
ment the danger to their Kberties, to their rights of con- 
science, and to the republican institutions of the age, if any 
thing in the shape of government should be exercised upon 
them. 

That the same feverish spirit of disorder which e:Ki8ts 
throughout the land, should sometimes find its counterpart 
in the Church, ought not to be a subject of much surprise. 
Thanks be to God ! there is nothing to be fes^red from its 
progress, if the rulers of the Church are properly under- 
stood in their principal modem capacity, as the official 
judges of the Ecclesiastical constitution. The authority of 
the law is the vital principle of the civil commonwealth. 
The authority of the law is the great director of our reli- 
gious system. The Scripture in chief, the practice of the 
primitive Church, and the canon law of England, limited and 
controlled, of course, by our own, aflford the whole of our 
principles. The Scripture is the fountain from which is- 
sues the stream of all real ecclesiastical power. The rest 
are only the channels which determine its course, aad the 
.embankments which prevent it firom overflowing. And the 
reasoner who should look for the appropriate powers of eir 
ther priest or bishop in the constitution and canons alone, 
would commit a blunder as egregious, as if be should mis- 
take the channel for the stream, or should adopt ^ Mantes^ 
quieu^s Spirit ofLaws^ and ' the Federalist/ for text books 
on Episcopacy. 
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Is it safe to commit the office of a Judge in ecclesiastical 
matters, to the hands of the bishop alone, in every dio' 
cesel 

If I have not entirely failed in my course of argument, 
both iti the tenth lecture and in the foregoing chapter, the 
office of judge is in the bishops' hands already, and never 
was any where else by right or lawful authority. And 
bence, I must be permitted to question the soundness of 
the practice first introduced by the Church of Rome, but 
oot sanctioned in the primitive ages, of a bishop's appoint-^ 
ing a substitute, under the name of commissary, to perform 
thid duty for him. It is a universal principle of law that 
the office of a judge may not be delegated at the judge's 
pleasure ; and therefore it is not to be questioned, that if 
at any time the business became too oppressive for the 
bishop himself to oversee, the proper remedy would have 
been to lessen the size of the diocese, or employ suffitigan 
bishops throughout its districts, rather than to make the of- 
fice of ecclesiastical judge and that of ecclesiastical advo- 
cate, mere secular concerns, held and prosecuted for the 
sake of the salary and the fees, as has been the well known 
fact throughout Europe, for ages together. 

But it does not follow from this doctrine, that the office 
of judge is committed to the bishop alone, for the true ec- 
clesiastical constitution of the primitive Church plainly es- 
teemed the presbyters of every diocese as the council of 
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their bishop, to assist, advise, and labor with bim, in all the 
duties of his arduous and most difficult station. And the 
common law probably received from this very quarter, the 
wise and excellent provision, by which every lawyer is al- 
lowed, (nay, bound, if we properly construe his oath of of- 
fice) to be the Amicus curia , or friend of the court ; so as 
to justify him in pro^ering his opinion, unasked and with- 
out any concern in the cause, if he sees the judge or judges 
in danger of deciding erroneously. 

Therefore, while the bishop is the judge, the assembled 
presbyters are a council, acting and deliberating with him. 
Every presbyter is a member of this council, by virtue of 
his office, and in all cases of the trial of a clergyman, should 
be bound to attend, unless prevented by some providential 
hindrance. Nor is it, in the nature of things, to be dread- 
ed, that a bishop, presiding as judge in such an assembly, 
would ever be likely to err seriously, either in temper or 
in judgment. 

But if he should, it is no part of the true ecclesiastical 
system to leave the injured party without appeal. Thus 
in the mother Church of England, an appeal may be taken 
from the archdeacon to the bishop, and from the bishop to 
the archbishop; and his judgment was final, until, by Stat. 
^5. Hen. 8. c. 19. it was provided, that an appeal might 
be had from* the archbishop to the king; although the 
granting such appeal was not a matter of right but of fa- 
vour. (See Burn's Ecc. Law vol. 1. p. 59.) But what 
is more to our purpose, — ^for we have neither archdeacon 
to begin, nor archbishop to finish the work of ecclesiastical 
justice, — th^ primitive Church summoned many councils 
of bishops to determine cases where a clergyman was con« 
demned by his diocesan. In precise accordance, therefore, 
with primitive practice, and in per^t analogy with the 
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civil judicature of the United States, an appeal should lie 
from the judgment o( any single bishop, to the house op 
BISHOPS, (just as an appeal may be had from any circuit 
Judge in equity, to the Supreme Court in bank,) whose judg- 
ment of course, would be final. Nothing short of this pro- 
vision can be a full security for the rights of the clergy on 
the one hand, and for unity of principle throttghout the 
various dioceses, on the other. 

For, as the matter now stands, the condemnation of a 
clergyman, however just, does not carry with it that uni- 
versal acquiescence which is necessary, both to the charac- 
ter of tfie bishop concerned, and the peaoe of the Church 
at large. A man degraded under our present regulations, 
cannot, indeed, be restored to the ministry by any other 
bishop ; but be can go up and down, sowing the seeds of 
calumny and discord ; he can make a party to espouse his 
cause, and vilify and censure those who are in authority ; 
he can publish appeals to general sympathy — and the pub^ 
Ho are always flattered by being adopted as patrons by the 
injured and oppressed— he can oppose the supposed char- 
acter of one bishop against that of another, and by ming- 
ling a judicious vein of commendation with his censures and 
complaints, he can foment a spirit of division amongst even 
the bishops themselves, the evil effects of which may be felt, 
although they admit of no remedy. But give such a man 
the right of appeal to the house of bishops, and all his arts 
will be unavailing ; because if he does not chuse to avail 
himself of it, he admits, in spite of himself, the justice of 
his Diocesan ; and if he does take his appeal, the decision, 
whatever it might be, would be entitled to, and would un- 
doubtedly obtain, a universal acquiescence, against which 
slander would be hurtless, and censure would be vain. 

But there is another reason for this provision,! which to 
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my mind seems oooolusive. Our bishops are ordinary men, 
of like passions and infirmities with others, and, however 
upright their intentions must in charity be admitted to be, 
liable to err. What, in the present 3tate of our ecclesias- 
tioal system, is to prevent the establishment of diversities 
in the different dioceses, either with the open approbation, 
or at least the tacit consent of the bishops themselves, so 
that, in a few years more, the Church in one State shall be 
quoted as a positive antagonist to the Church in another? 
Suppose any of the bishops should chuse to disregard the 
canons, encourage irregularities, and, in effect, introduce a 
system seriously at variance with the sense of his brethren 
and the provisions of the Church, where is the remedy? 
This evil cannot be reached unless his own convention 
chuse to impeaeh him, which they certainly would never 
do, if his errors were only those of easiness or liberality 
springing from a desire to suit the genius of the age^ and as- 
sociated with amiable and pious feeling« And yet the con- 
quences to the Church might be perilous in the extreme, 
for nothing can be imagined so likely to rend our present 
unity to pieces. Let it once, however, be understood, that 
the bishop is the judge — let the sentence in every ecclesi- 
astical question in his diocese go forth as his sentence — and 
let an appeal lie from him to the' house of bishops ; and it 
is plain that so long as there was one sound and intelligent 
Churchman in his diocese, every abuse could be brought to 
the test, in a regular, respectful, and creditable way. Is it 
necessary to ask any mind of common sense and common 
feeling, whether this would not be a better state of things, 
than a division of diocese against diocese — ^bishop against 
bishop — and faction against faction ; each with its political 
weapon — a partizan newspaper caZ/e(2 religious — and the 
political spurit of warfare to carry it along ? To this con-* 
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diticm the ' genius of the age' w31 bring the Church sooner 
or later, if a remedy be not applied in time. As yet, we 
enjoy a large measure of t^^emHial concord : God grant 
that nothing may be left undone to perpetuate it to the end 
of time. 



CHAPTER IX. 



In what manner should Ecdesiattical trials be eondncUi 
so as to insure the attainment of justicey with a due re- 
gard to the rights of the accused^ and the order of 
the proceedings ? 

It is laid down in Barn's Ecclesiastical Law, (3 vol. p. 
48.) that ^ the ecclesiastical oourts do proceed according to 
the rules of the civil and canon law ; the suit is commenced 
by libel, the witnesses are privately examined, there are 
exceptions and replications, the sentence is published, and 
there lies an appeal, ' as was mentioned before. 

The great advantages of this course, especially in eccle- 
siastical matters, are, the delicacy with which the testimony 
can be obtained, the certabty with which is is recorded for 
fiiture pleadings, and the perfect opportunity thereby af- 
forded to the appellate jurisdiction to determine on the jus- 
tice of the whole case, as well with regard to the fact as to 
the law. 

The office of advocate in the ecclesiastical courts of Eu- 
rope, is an office by itself. In England, it is discharged by 
the Proctors, who are gentlemen learned in the civil and 
the canon law, and under an oath of office to perform their 
important duty fdthfuUy. 

An arrangement like this in our Church, would seem nei-> 
ther practicable nor expedient. But instead of it, the bish- 
op or the standing committee might appoint one of the pres«. 
byters to conduct the proceedings against the accused, and 
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the accused might be at liberty to select any one of the res- 
idue of the presbyters to assist him in his defence. And a 
few of the presbyters in every diocese would thus soon grow 
into the knowledge and experience necessary to do the du- 
ty of a proctor, under our comparatively simple system. 

This would seem a much better arrangement than the 
calling in professional advocates from the courts of the civil 
commonwealth : firsts because it is a fundamental princi- 
ple in the whole administration of justice, that the advo- 
cate as well as the party should be under the jurisdiction 
of the court. It is this which enables the civil judge to en- 
hfce order, and command obedience from the advocates 
themselves, and to prevent their indulging in any language 
or deportment inconsistent with the dignity of justice. But 
it is evident that none but the ministry are under these obli- 
gations to the ecclesiastical judge, for the civil lawyer is en- 
tirely out of his jurisdiction, unless he should be a member 
of the communion, which, unhappily, might not often oc- 
cur. Of course, the analogy of the civil courts, as well as 
the express regulations of the ecclesiastical courts in Eu- 
rope, point to the propriety of using the ministry of the di- 
ocese concerned, in the office of advocates. 

Secondly^ the knowledge of the subject involved in all 
ecclesiastical proceedings, should be, and must be presumed 
to be, most familiar to the clergy. To the civil lawyer, 
brought in upon the spur of the occasion, the whole matter 
would commonly be new ; and however fluent, ingenious, 
subtle, and technical he might be, yet in the nature of things, 
his services would not be half so likely to help the discov- 
ery of truth, or promote the simple ends of justice. 

Thirdly^ however, it should never be forgotten, that an 
ecclesiastical trial is a solemn and religious transaction, de- 
manding 00 the part of all concerned^ a serious preparation 
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of heart, and a sincere desire that He who is tbe Trutfa, 
might preside over the decision. Hence the obvious pro- 
priety of having the management of every step in tbe bxndu 
bf consecrated tnen ; for while it may well be admitted that 
the ministerial office is not always a sufficient protection 
against the temptations of human infirmity, yet after all^ 
the Church tan yield us no better. 

The principle, first mentioned, will aid us in determia* 
ing another important question, viz. What degree of pub- 
licity sbould be given to the trial ? For in the case of our 
criminal courts, the public are admitted without limkatioii> 
as a general rule, because the causes concern every man in 
the community, one as much as another ; and because tbe 
jurisdicticM) of the court extends over all who are present^ 
and the judge can at any time order the sheriff to clear the 
court-room, or fine or imprison any disorderly spectator 
who should disturb the proceedings. But neither of these 
reasons applies to the case of our ecclesiastical tribunals ; 
because the civil power gives us no officer to execute our 
orders in the preservation of public decorum, and because 
the subject matter of an ecclesiastical cause is only the con* 
cem of that particular ecclesiastical body. Hence, in anad*- 
ogy with the principle which regulates the courts of the 
commonwealth, none ought to be admitted to be spectators 
at an ecclesiastical trial, but those who belong to the Church 
in that diocese, because no other are in any sense under its 
ecclesiastical jurisdiction. Should the infidel come in to 
scoff, and go out to scatter ridicule amongst the communi* 
ty ? Should other denominations, perhaps with unfriendly 
feelings, and destitute of tbe knowledge or the fairness ne- 
cessary to report ccHrrectly, come in to gratify their mete 
curiosity, with proceedings in which they can have no 
possible o^cern?. Or should even a member of the 
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aocurt, which has no authority over him, and cannot call 
him te^ any account if he should conduct hinoself with the 
grossest impropriety ? 

It appears to me that every argument of respect for the 
adminbtration of justice-*<^very motive of regard f<Nr the 
order, and seriousness, and Christian responsibility, which 
ghould characterize an ecclesiastical tribunal, must deter- 
mine the necessity of some limitation on the point of pub- 
lii^ty, drawn from the plain principles of analogy with eve- 
ry other judicial proceeding. On the other hand, all pos- 
sible liberty should be secured for the admission of every 
one who did belong to the diocese in question. All the 
etergy as a matter of duty, all the communicants of the 
Church who could find room, as a matter of right, and oth- 
er individuals as a matter of favor, would make an assembly 
large enough for every end of justice, and every feeling of 
sympathy ; so that the principles of Christian order, and 
the actual advantages of a public audience, might be pre- 
served together. 

The only objection which I can conceive, against the 
general principles here recommended, rests upon the sup- 
posed incapacity of our bishops and clergy to preside over 
a court OP conduct a trial. To this, however, I confidently 
answer, that ample competency will soon be exhibited on 
fh^ part, when it is once understood that it is expected of 
them. The taking of the testimony in writing before 
hand, in the well known manner of commissions, makes 
die subsequent management of the trial much more easy ; 
and the limited range of the causes likely to occupy the at- 
tention of a» ecclesiastical court, renders it by no means 
difficult to acquure quite as much knowledge and ddll, as a 
Cttristian tribunal) solemnly desirous of truth, can evet 
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demand. Besides which, it is to be recollected, that our 
bishops and clergy have abundant facilities for the consults^ 
tion of a legal friend, whenever any point of real difficulty 
may come before them. 

I conclude this chapter by an interesting extract from 
Hooker, bearing on the whole subject at large. (Eccl. Pol. 
B. 7. 2 vol. p. 362.) 

' A hard and toilsome thing it is,' saith he, and most truly, 
^ for a bishop to know the things that belong unto a bishop. 
A right good man may be a very unfit magistrate. And 
for the discharge of a bishop's office, to be well minded is 
not enough, no, not to be well learned also. Skill to in- 
struct is a thing necessary, sk'dl to govern much more 
necessary, in a bishop. It is not safe for the Church of 
Christ, when bishops learn what belongs to government, as 
empirics learn physic by killing the sick. Bishops were 
wont to be men of great learning in the laws, both civil and 
of the Church ; and while they were so, the wisest men 
in the land for counsel and government were bishops.' 

' Enow we never so well what belongeth unto a charge 
of so great moment, yet can we not therein proceed but 
with hazard of public detriment, if we rely on ourselves 
alone, and use not the benefit of conference with others. A 
singular mean to unity and concord amongst themselves, a 
marvellous help unto uniformity in their dealings, no small 
addition of weight and credit unto that which they do, a 
strong bridle unto such as watch for occasions to stir against 
them ; finally a very great stay unto all that are under their 
government, it could not choose but be soon found, if bish* 
ops did often and seriously use the help of mutual consul- 
tation.' ^ But the hurt is more manifestly seen which doth 
grow to the Church of God by faults inherent in their sev<^ 
eial actions ; as, when they carelessly ordain ; when they 
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mstitute negligently ; when they visit for form's sake, rath- 
er than with serious intent to do good ; when their courts 
erected for the maintenance of good order are disordered ; 
when they regard not the clergy under them ; when any 
thing appeareth in them rather than a fatherly affection to- 
wards the flock of Christ ; when they have no respect to 
posterity ; and finally when they neglect the true and re- 
quisite means whereby their authority should be upheld.' 
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CHAPTER X. 



How far is it expedient thai each Diocese should have its 
ovm constitution and canons y on subjects for which the 
canons of the general Church might provide as weUI 

I have often thought that the analogy which is supposed 
to have governed the establishment of our American Church 
PoUty, has introduced a needless degree of confusion into 
the business of ecclesiastical legislation, neither desirable 
in itself, nor justified by the nature of the subject. 

The Federal compact between the several States of the 
Union is so guarded, that the State legislatures and the 
Federal legislature can seldom come into conflict. The 
subjects for the action of Congress, are expressly defined, 
and all other subjects are reserved to the States respective- 

But this principle of analogy does not apply fairly to the 
constitution of the Church. The subjects on which our 
General Convention may legislate, are not defined; nor is 
there any express reservation of all not therein contained, 
to the dioceses severally. So loose and general, indeed, is 
this matter, that some of the most profound and able jurists 
have conlended, that the rights of the dioceses are to be 
gathered firom the express language of the general consti- 
tution ; instead of the contrary principle, namely, that the' 
dioceses possess all the powers which that constitution has 
not taken away. 
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However this point may be, one thing is certain : that 
the primitive Church allowed the particular dioceses a great- 
er measure of control than our general constitution sanc« 
tions^ because the bishops, (at least in the larger sees, u e. 
the metropolitans) exercised the right of airanging their 
own declaration of faith, and modifying their own form of 
worship. Whereas our constitution does not allow of any 
change whatever in the articles 'or the liturgy, by the action 
of any other body than the general convention ; and our 
general canons have legislated upon almost eyer}'^ subject 
.that could form the topic of diocesan legislation. And, as- 
suredly, no lover of union and order would desire to have 
it otherwise. Better, for every possible reason, does it 
seem, that the Church should have but one legislature, and 
should present but one aspect ; so that a clergyman should 
have only a single system of canons to study, and that one 
bearing on every diocese alike, from Maine to Florida. 

The Diocesan conventions would still have enough to 
do, if they were relieved of the burthen of canonical reg- 
ulations. The admission of Churches, the parochial re- 
ports, the raising of revenue, the adoption of measures in 
aid of theological education, domestic missions, and minis- 
terial support, and the carrying into execution whatever de- 
sign might seem necessary for the prosperity of the diocese, 
would still form, — as they now do— the chief subjects of 
their attention. Is it not then, desirable, that the general 
system should be perfected as soon as practicable, especially 
in those particulars which concern the Judiciary of the 
Church, and that it should be placed on such a foundation, 
as should extend the perfect unity of our faith and worship, 
to every other topic of practical importance to our eccle- 
siastical peace and welfare ? 

I suggest these hints, to more learned and wiser intel- 
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lects/ in the humble hope that they may assist in sotne 
measure to direct attention towards the completing of a 
work, so admirably planned, and thus far, so happily ex- 
ecuted. And I only add my fervent prayer, that the peace 
of Christian affection, and the strength of Christian uni- 
ty, may so characterize this &Tored branch af the pnm- 
itive Church, as to make it a glory and a praise to the end 
of the world. * 



CONCLUSION. 



Some of my readers nuty be disposed to censure the views 
of ecclesiastical justice presented in the foregoing pages, 
on the ground that they bear too strong a resemblance to 
our civil system. Perhaps they may be aided in their 
judgment by i^efleeting, that no plan can possibly be adopted 
which is not in accordance, to an equal degree, with some 
worldly institution, while this seems the only one, justified 
by scriptural and primitive principles. The mode of trying 
clergymen now establbhed in many of our dioceses, is in 
&ct a perfect copy from the military code of the land. 
The court martial consists of officers appointed by the Sec* 
retary of War, their sentence is transmitted to the Presi- 
dent, who confirms it, and decides accordingly, or who or- 
ders a new trial, as to his judgment may seem best. And 
this is in complete concord with, the ecclesiastical plan, by 
which the bishop appoints presbyters to try their brother 
clergyman, and receives their opinion in writing, and pro- 
nounces his sentence thereupon, or directs a new trial if he 
thinks proper. It may surely, then, be called a strange 
preference for the Church to avow, of the military over 
the civil system-^a strange coursie for those who dread 
episcopal power, to fly from the mode of Scripture, of the 
primitive Church and of the Church of England, and take re- 
fuge under the shelter of martial law. 

To others, it may not be acceptable to find such frequent 
reference to the Church of England, as an authority on 
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(be subject of our ecclesiastical system, lest it might serve 
as a handle to our Christian brethren of other denomina- 
tions, who are so fond of using this title for the sake of ex- 
citing against us the ignorant prejudice of political antipathy. 
But to this apprehension, I Teply, that the intelligence and 
good sense of the American people cannot be abused in 
this way, much longer. . They know that almost every re- 
ligious sect in the country iis as perfectly foreign in itsorigh 
and principles as the Episcopal Church. We have indeed, 
the honor of producing a few originah in this departnient, 
— the Mornqonites for instance, — ^and some modem toiii- 
pounds of European notions, which I shall not name, anii 
which it is very likely, may multiply in these days of stren- 
uous innovation. But all the important branches of Chris- 
tianity have a foreign toot, and many of them are establish- 
ments of monarchical governments as well as the Church 
of England. Whence came our Presbyterian brethren ? — 
our Baptist brethren ? — our Methodist brethren ?— our Lu- 
theran brethren? Whence came the Convenanters, the 
Seceders, the Dutch Reformed, the Associate Reformed, 
the Society of Friends, the Swedenborgians ? Nay, whence 
came the Congregationalists themselves ? Germany, Hol- 
land, Sweden, Scotland, and England, are the soils-^— all 
equally foreign — all equally monarchical — from which the 
whole of these and other sects have been transplanted to this 
country. And are we, alone, to be twitted with onr origin ? 
Is the descent from England to become a reproach to us 
alone ? Or is the English Episcopalian forbidden, by s6me 
hidden law of his moral constitution, to change his relations 
from monarchy to republicanism, while the English Metho- 
dist, the English Baptist, the English Presbyterian, with 
all the rest of our modem sects, shall pass free from all 
impeachment or suspicion ?• ' 
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In the atiet tf events, tiie bond ^^ittod cennesdoii 
whick once tdaitet} these iSmes to Engl^d^ iis sev^^red, and 
our 'flourishing m^ favored land i^ pdiAcally &ee. Let it 
bereKgiomly fre^ likewise. luet tiot the voluntary chains 
of sectarian bigotry be (kstened on any portion of our com^ 
Inunhy. The Protestant Episcopal Church is derived from 
Ae Church of England, just a^ the Presbyterian Church is 
derived from the Church of Scotland, land the Lutheran 
Church is derived from the Church of Germany. Our in- 
dependence in every matter of allegiance and gbvemment, 
both temporal and Spiritual, is as perfect as that of any peo- 
ple whatever. It is only the Church of Jlome which looks 
beyond the boundary 'of the UMted States, to a foreign Di- 
rector. Be the dtoiger of this connexion what it may- 
there is not a Congregationalist in the land who has less to 
do with it than we have. 

I confess therefore, that I feel no disposition to pass.by an 
origin, which is common alike, not only to almost all the reli- 
gion, but to all the arts, and sciences, and professiohs of our 
country. What would our artisans perform, without the prin- 
ciples and practice of English manufactures? What is our 
commerce but an application of the system of English trade ? 
What would our physicians effect, if it were not for the 
knowledge derived from English medicine ? How should 
our judges and our lawyers decide, if they were deprived of 
English jurisprudence ? What would our farms and our 
husbandry produce, without English agriculture ? Nay, do not 
our very politicians themselves, draw their resources from 
the English fountain ? Did not England furnish the prin- 
ciples of the American revolution ? Were not those prin- 
ciples approved on the floor of the British Parliament? and 
have we any thmg desirable as a nation, which does not 
stand connected by derivation with the very same source, 
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from which Vfe take our principles of Ecclesiastical polity ^ 
The child may surpass the parent — but he must not, for 
that reason, dk{ianige his ancestry. Much less should he 
keep up a spirit of discord and bitterness, merely because, 
in consequence of a family quarrel, he has set up for turn- 
self. Far from us, then, be that narrow-hearted, time-serv- 
ing, and mistaken prudence, which would seem to forget 
from what country we are descended. From England W 
derive our arts, our sciences, our government, our religion, 
our language, yea, our very life. Are we the worse Amer- 
icans for this ? Nay, surely. We are a young people in 
a new world, and must, perforce, have originated in some 
other quarter. Let those who do not like our English 
derivation, shew us a better, if they can. 



